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I vENTURE to think that it may be of interest to have the 
mimpressions of one who was present at the Conference of 

odernists at Girton College, Cambridge, especially as the 
main subject discussed was one which he himself, and even 
tfore so his friend and colleague Professor Lake, had pro- 
voked by a book entitled Beginnings of Christianity, vol. i., 
which had been jointly edited by them, as well as by the 
writings of Dr Lake, The Stewardship of Faith and Landmarks. 
The papers read at this Conference are published in the 
September number of the Modern Churchman, under the 
title of “ Christ and the Creeds”’; but it is only with the 
first part that the present paper proposes to deal. 

The Anglican branch of the Church has been singularly 
averse to face the difficult subject of the fundamentals of 
Christianity. The Lambeth Conference prudently shelved 
it, and the Churchman’s Union deserves no little credit 
for bringing it before thoughtful Christians. Indeed, no 
small courage was displayed by its members in insisting that 
it should be discussed. Even a bishop was found gravely to 
warn the Modernists not to allow so dangerous a topic as 
the meaning of Christ to the Christian Church to be discussed 
in public, and he bégged them, this time ex animo in the most 
literal sense, to avoid allusion to so dangerous a theologian as 
Professor Lake, against whom the Church in its wisdom finds 
no better defence than the smoke-clouds of silence. But the 
committee stuck to its guns, and the Conference took place. 

The readers of the papers were most carefully selected ; 
and it was hoped that they would give as little cause for 
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offence as possible. It may not be invidious to say that the 
protagonists were Dr Hastings Rashdall, the Dean of Carlisle ; 
Dr E. W. Barnes, Canon of Westminster; and Dr Bethune 
Baker, Lady Margaret Professor at Cambridge. Only the 
first named of these is, I believe, a member of the Church- 
man’s Union. By each, however, an important aspect of 
Christianity was severally represented. Dr Rashdall is, 
above all things, a philosopher: in Dr Barnes mathematical 
science has a most competent exponent, and he is, in addition, 
deeply interested in social and economic questions. Dr 
Baker has made a special study of purely theological subjects, 
and is particularly distinguished for his opposition to Har- 
nack’s view of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creeds. 

But because the other readers of papers may be less 
known it does not follow that they are less competent. 
Mr Nowell Smith, the only layman, is headmaster of Sher- 
borne School, a most distinguished Oxford scholar and a 
profound thinker. Mr C. W. Emmet has a wide reputation 
asa New Testament scholar; Canon Tollinton is the editor 
of Clement of Alexandria; Mr Lightfoot and Mr Hunkin, 
representing the younger scholarship of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, are regarded by their universities as coming men. 
Mr Parsons, the only reader personally unknown to the 
writer, was a Fellow of University College, Oxford, and the 
paper he produced is in itself sufficient recommendation. 

As a rule, in conferences the papers are excellent and the 
discussions irrelevant, sometimes almost beneath contempt. 
In this, however, the speakers were at least as good as the 
readers. Professor Burkitt’s words were weighty in the 
extreme, and must be mentioned hereafter. Mr T. R. 
Glover, though not a Churchman, was an invited speaker ; 
and he seldom is content with beating the air. Dr Rendall 
spoke for the conservative position in a way which impressed 
the Conference; and Mr J. M. Thompson, whose book on 
Miracles raised such a storm in Oxford a few -years ago, 
propounded questions which were by no means easy to 
answer. On the whole, therefore, Modernism in England 
could not have been much better represented. The Con- 
ference, however, had not the benefit of the trenchant utter- 
ances of the Dean of St Paul’s; and many would have liked 
to have heard Professor Lake, had he been in England, 
explain his position. 

The proceedings opened with an introduction to the 
subject by Dr Glazebrook, the Chairman of the Council. 
It was a really brilliant summary of the Christological 
controversy in the days of the councils. Perhaps he em- 
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_ phasised unduly that the philosophy of the Nicene creed 
anes is unbiblical—it seems to many the logical outcome of 
» the Johannine theology; the statement that “‘ Jesus was for 
seh. him [St Paul] the pre-existent Messiah, of whom the book of 
st of Enoch told,” may be questioned. But, as Dr Glazebrook is 
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utical “* Ubi plura nitent in carmine non ego paucis 

ition, Offendar maculis.” 

_ Dr His paper was admirable: one passage is particularly 

." significant :— 

" - “As they gradually lost the early conception of 

_— Jesus Christ which made Him a fit mediator, they 

tent. turned more and more to another mediator whose 

Blaor. humanity could not be disputed. As her Divine Son 

ad 6 was removed from the sphere of real humanity, the 
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ditor but by the pressure of the popular will, to which theo- 
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s the Is it possible that the Jesus of Modernism is taking the if 

| the place of the Blessed Virgin of medieval piety ? It certainly ie 

. oe seems so from the tone of some of the papers that follow. ah 

ker ; The first morning was occupied by Mr Emmet and Mr Hi 

ndall Lightfoot on the topic, ‘‘ What do we know of Jesus ?” i 

essed Mr Emmet’s contention was that in the Beginnings of i 

k on Christianity the portraiture of Jesus was inadequate; and a 

ago, it is necessary to quote him at length in order to understand or 

y to the point at issue between the two schools of Modernists. Hi 

— ‘‘ We have recently had put before us a view which i 

hor. suggests that, though Jesus existed, He did not really ty 

ithed count. Drs Lake and Foakes Jackson appear to give a 

land us the picture of a very commonplace and uninspiring i 

‘ prophet, differing from the prophet of the Liberal- i 
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gical remarks which were either untrue or quite unpractical. lt 

emn- He allowed His followers to address Him as ‘Sir,’ and Hi 
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“We can really gather little more than this from 
The Beginnings of Christianity and Landmarks of Early 
Christianity. None the less, I stress the phrase ‘ appear 
to give us’; for I am confident that we have not here 
their full mind. They were dealing with certain prob- 
lems in isolation, and there were other sides real to them 
as to us which they rather took for granted, and perhaps 
believed their readers were taking for granted as well. 
Still, their challenge remains, and in all friendliness we 
must accept it. The fundamental criticism on these 
books is that they fail historically because they make 
Jesus unimportant and uninteresting. Such a view 
explains neither the figure of Jesus as given in the 
Gospels nor the impact of Jesus on His age.” 


The controversy here turns on the meaning of “ failing 
historically.”” The keynote of all the subsequent papers is 
the ‘“‘ overwhelming personality of Jesus” and His unique- 
ness as the Teacher. To ignore this is to be “‘ unhistorical.”’ 

Now, nobody does this; and Mr Emmet quotes the 
present writer to show that he has not. But what are the 
facts when applied to the history of the Church in regard to 
the personal qualities and the unique teaching of the Human 
Christ ? 

In the first place, in nearly every paper stress is laid on 
the influence of Jesus on His personal followers. The 
historian may well ask who these were. It is true in Acts 
there are many allusions to the Twelve, which Matthias 
joined as a disciple who had been with Jesus; but what is 
known of any of them? Of course, if the author of the 
Fourth Gospel is John, the son of Zebedee, and Matthew 
wrote the First Gospel, we have an impression made by Jesus 
on two of them. But how many of the scholars in the 
Churchman’s Union admit this? In Acts eleven of the 
Twelve, including John, are a silent chorus, with Peter as 
spokesman. None of the other principal characters in the 
book—Barnabas, Stephen, Philip, Mark—can be proved to 
have been with Jesus. Paul and his companions and Apollos 
certainly were not. The “ fathers ’ seem to have known as 
little about the immediate disciples as ourselves. Even the 
synoptic Gospels witness to the opinions of the second 
generation. The Marcan Gospel, as we have it, says very 
little of Jesus as an unique moral teacher or a revealer of 
His own claims, though the point of view throughout is that 
Jesus is shown to be the Messiah Himself. There remains 
St Peter. If his First Epistle be genuine, we have the testi- 
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mony of a personal follower. But is the Jesus of that 
document the figure portrayed in the Synoptists? The 
speeches of Peter in Acts dwell not on the gracious Jesus of 
the parables, or even of the Sermon on the Mount, but on the 
risen and ascended Lord exalted to God’s right hand and 
proclaimed as Lord and Christ. There is the allusion to 
His miracles in Peter’s words to Cornelius, that He went 
about as a benefactor (eepyerav), etc. ; and these are surely 
not the tpsissima verba of the Galilean fisherman. 

Further, the people among whom Christianity spread 
most rapidly were not natives of Palestine: the Gospel 
made little or no progress in Galilee. Those who embraced 
Christianity were men for the most part unacquainted with 
the very scene of His ministrations—converted by preachers 
who themselves had never seen Jesus. 

But it is undeniable that we have the synoptic picture 
of Jesus; and no one can deny its charm. It is in itself a 
miracle that it has been preserved to us. But what evidence 
have we that it made the impression alleged by the Modernists ? 
To quote the words of Canon Barnes :— 


** We do not affirm that the Lord’s Person and work 
have been central in Christianity in the past. There 
is much to be said for the view that they were, from the 
end of the second century to the close of the Middle 
Ages, concealed beneath alien ideas derived from the 
mystery-religions ; that the Reformation was the hammer 
which broke the husk within which, under God’s provi- 
dence, the kernel had been preserved during the decline 
and eclipse of European civilisation.” 


The writer himself cannot go so far as this, nor even agree 
with Canon Streeter, who, more correctly, told him in a 
conversation that the Jesus of the Synoptists revived in 
Francis of Assisi. In the Reformation it was Christ the one 
and only Saviour which was the attraction. It appears 
that the synoptic Christ lived in the love the Christians bore 
one another, in their heroism in the plagues of Carthage 
and Alexandria, in St Antony’s self-abnegation, and in holy 
souls in all ages. But it is quite true that from the days 
of Acts to those of Liberal Christianity it was the Christ who 
rose from the dead and ascended who was the centre of 
interest. Why, then, should those who are endeavouring to 
account for the spread of Christianity in the ancient world 
be called ‘‘ bad historians” because they do not dwell on 
a factor which their modernist critics themselves admit had 
little influence till a late date, even though that factor is the 
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personality of Jesus? Their neglect may be due to “ bad 
philosophy,” but not to “ bad history.” 

It is necessary to pass, though reluctantly, over the 
intervening papers by Mr Lightfoot, Canon Tollinton, and 
Mr Hunkin, which contain many passages well worth quoting, 
to that of Canon E. W. Barnes, one of the most-quoted 
preachers in the English Church. He has been subject to 
no little criticism for his utterances about the early stories 
in Genesis ; but in his sermon at the close of the Conference 
he told them that he is an Evangelical :— 


““T am an Evangelical; I cannot call myself a 
Modernist. As you know, I answer all the questions 
just asked in the old way. Probably all who have been 
present would wish to assert that they also are Evan- 
gelicals, firmly convinced that the Gospel of Jesus is the 
religious message of God to man. Yet one or two, in 
discussing subjects where language cannot adequately 
express feeling, have seemed to doubt whether the Jesus 
of history was the unique Person in whom St Paul and 
St John saw the Only-begotten Son.” 


He begins his paper by describing Jesus : ‘‘ He was a Jew 


in whom was no gentile blood. . . . His origin was humble. 
He came from a workman’s home. It is unlikely that 
He had an exceptional education. . . . He probably knew 


Greek. Clearly, His natural ability was great,” and so forth. 
The portrait is that of a religious genius, obviously human, 
and the terms employed strike one as slightly patronising. 
As we have seen, this Jesus was scarcely understood or 
appreciated till the time of the Reformation ; but “as religion 
grows in purity,” He will come to His own. His death is of 
the utmost importance and cannot be separated from His life. 


‘* The Gospel cannot be separated from the Cross by 
which it was sealed. Man serves God and advances 
towards his divinely appointed destiny by struggle and 
pain; and Jesus in yielding up His life gave all that 
a man can give to do God’s will. . . . He died that the 
kingdom of God might come. We rightly deem Him 
Lord of the Kingdom of His Father because he was its 
perfect Servant. All who strive to enter in profit by 
His services; they are to this extent enriched by the 
redemptive power of His innocent suffering. ... The 
Life which was consecrated on the Cross should show 
how man should love God and how God has purposed 
to give man Eternal Life through such love.” 
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- Well expressed and eloquent as this passage is, it does 
- not describe what was known as “evangelical” teaching, 
nd which laid stress on the redemptive, sacrificial, and saving 
1g power of the Cross of Christ. An Evangelical would no more 
a accept this than he would Canon Barnes’ description of the 

‘i, humbly born descendant of David who rose superior to an 
Loe imperfect education. As a matter of fact, the tone of the 
es paper is one of pious rationalism disguised in beautiful 

language. 
For criticism the Canon has little or no patience :— 

. “In me the objective picture of Jesus portrayed by 
- the Synoptists kindles reverence and love. The sub- ie 
re jective interpretation of Jesus made by the first builders ah 
a of Christian theology I feel to be true: such spiritual Mi 
he understanding as I have leads me along the road they A 
= travelled. The authors of such a book as The Beginnings a 
ly of Christianity appear to reach what we may not un- Hh 
- fairly term rejective conclusions by an ingenuity of 
id atomic disintegration which a physicist might envy. i: 

Yet, when the #process ended, Jesus still lives, great F 

line and unexplained. St Paul was more than an aggregate i 
Le. of the life-cells of which God secretly fashioned him : a 
gt patient and painful dissection will not reveal the secret Hi 
a of his Master’s personality.” a 
h. This seems to be illogical. Criticism is evidently harmless Bi 
n, if after it ‘‘ Jesus still lives, great and unexplained.” Then i 
8: why grudge it being thorough, and minute? The#more a 
or important a subject the keener the criticism it demands. i: 
on Jesus, as is the contention of the whole paper, is the central i 
of figure in human history on whom the future of the race of | 
e. man and possibly, as is suggested, much more depends. ih 
yy Can any criticism be too minute to discover the truth about ‘’ 
es Him? And assuredly Canon Barnes’ description of the eh 
id purely human Jesus at the beginning of his paper is criticism, 5 
at though possibly not as searching as that which most trained ‘ 
ae theologians employ. ih 
m The paper goes on to discuss the scientific difficulty raised He 
ts by the antiquity of the human race, and sensibly remarks that ‘, 
vy it is unimportant whether Christ came four thousand or four i 
nA million years after man appeared on this planet. Towards | 
“ the close the writer speaks of sin being as “ terrible as Jesus if 
wy declares it to be.” Now, no one would deny that sin was a i 
d terrible thing in His eyes; but where among His authentic " 

utterances do we find Him thus denouncing sin in the i 

abstract ? Towards some sins—notably hypocrisy, cruelty, 3 
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and callous selfishness—He was unsparing, but He had said 
nothing of the depravity of the human race nor of God’s 
anger with mankind as sinners. This is markedly Pauline ; 
and the whole passage shows the tendency to read the system 
of a developed Christianity into the recorded teaching of the 
Master. It is on a par with an earlier declaration that 
Jesus ‘“‘ built up a clear, coherent system of theology. The 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the kingdom of 
God, Eternal Life—the whole purpose of man’s existence as 
a creature of God was plainly set forth.” 

Very different in his attitude towards criticism was Mr 
Nowell Smith. ‘I imagine,” he said, ‘‘ that the choice of this 
subject for this morning’s discussion was mainly determined 
by the desire to counteract the supposed tendency of what 
are called ‘ disturbing books,’ such as the Beginnings of 
Christianity, the tendency to relegate the Person and work of 
Jesus to the background or, shall we say, to the wings of 
the picture?” Assuredly, this was not the avowed purpose of 
the Conference ; throughout there was a feeling on the part 
of the leaders that the line should be drawn at advanced 
criticism ; but unofficially the Conference was strongly in 
sympathy when Mr Nowell Smith professed himself strongly 
on the side of Dr Lake and spoke of his Stewardship of Faith 
as “‘ a book to me of compelling sincerity and power.” 

If, however, those who arranged the papers had thus far 
escaped the Charybdis of Professor Lake, they found a 
Scylla in the last three papers: ‘‘ Christ as Logos and Son of 
God,” by Dr Rashdall; and ‘“ Jesus, Human and Divine,” 
by Dr Bethune Baker and Mr Parsons; for in these the 
theology of the new orthodoxy stood revealed. Dr Rashdall 
spoke as a philosopher, and in his letters to the newspapers, re- 
pudiating the opinions ascribed to him, he markedly declared 
himself to be entirely out of sympathy with those of Dr Lake. 
As a matter of fact, the publicists judged rightly that his 
conclusions were as extreme as any to be found in Lake’s 
published works. 

He rightly recognises that the centre of the whole con- 
troversy as to the purpose and work of Jesus on earth is 
the relation of His human to His divine nature, the problem 
which distracted the Church in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries. The first to raise the question was Apollinarius, 
a great opponent of Arianism at the end of the fourth century, 
who declared that in the Incarnation the Logos supplied the 
place of the human soul in the body of Jesus. In this he 
followed the early Greek fathers who were satisfied to 
maintain the reality of the flesh of the Word made man, 
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without trying to explain how the Incarnate Lord could be 
true man if He were no more than one in human form but 
entirely divine in all other respects. This view, however, 
though condemned in words, was really held by most of the 
fathers—including, according to Dr Rashdall, Athanasius ; 
and when Nestorius seriously attempted to refute the heresy 
his protest caused a storm of indignation throughout the 
Christian world. Finally, a compromise was agreed upon. 
Jesus suffered as man, and performed wonders as God; 
He had a human soul and will: in the words of the Athanasian 
Creed, He was “‘ perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting.”” The controversy wore 
itself out ; but Dr Rashdall is right in saying that “ ortho- 
doxy”’ for the most part was really Apollinarian. That is to 
say, Christ manifest in the flesh was God upon earth; that 
though it was admitted that He had exhibited human 
affections, He was still Omnipotent, and Omniscient, the 
Ruler and Creator of the Universe; that every word He 
spoke—and that means every utterance of His recorded in the 
four Gospels—was infallible truth. Further, that He brought 
to us atonement to God, was the only hope of fallen humanity, 
the only Saviour who could deliver us from the wrath to 
come. That He was Man as well as God was clearly taught 
by Scripture and by the Church ; but to ordinary piety the 
Manhood was much the same as the drop of vinegar, to 
which some of the fathers compared it, in the infinite ocean 
of Divinity. 

Dr Rashdall sets himself the task of proving that the 
reality of the Manhood of Jesus is compatible with a doctrine 
of His Divinity. 

He lays down several propositions: (1) that Jesus did 
not claim Divinity ; (2) He had a human soul, intellect, will ; 
(8) that His human soul had no pre-existence, that which 
pre-existed was the Logos; (4) the Divinity of Christ does 
not imply omniscience ; (5) that “‘ divine”? and “ human ” 
are not mutually exclusive terms: all men are partakers of 
the divine nature. 

The conclusion to all this must be given in Dr Rashdall’s 
own words :— 


“If we once recognise that it is especially in the 
moral consciousness at its highest, and in the lives which 
are most completely dominated by such a moral con- 
sciousness, that God is revealed, then it becomes possible 
to accept the doctrine that in a single human life God is 
revealed more completely than in any other. If we 
Vor, XX.—No. 2. 13* 
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believe that every human soul reveals, reproduces, 
incarnates God to some extent; if we believe that in the 
great ethical teachers of mankind, the great religious 
personalities, the founders, the reformers of religions, 
the heroes, the prophets, the saints, God is more fully 
revealed than in other men ; if we believe that up to the 
coming of Christ there had been a gradual, continuous, 
and on the whole progressive relation of God (especially, 
though by no means exclusively, in the development of 
Jewish Monotheism), then it becomes possible to believe 
that in one Man the self-revelation of God has been signal, 
supreme, unique. That we are justified in thinking of 
God as like Christ, that the character and teaching of 
Christ contains the fullest disclosure both of the character 
of God Himself and of His will for man—that is (so far as 
so momentous a truth can be summed up in a few words) 
the true meaning for us of the doctrine of Christ’s 
Divinity.” 

This may be good philosophy, but can it be called historical 
Christianity ? Jesus is portrayed as an unique teacher and 
revealer of God and the supreme moralist, but did the 
Church so present Him? The unbroken tradition is that he 
was God in Man, saving those who accepted His proffered 
salvation. Primitive Christianity, in its earliest form, was 
perhaps little interested in the question of His pre-existence, 
but by the time of the Fourth Gospel it was accepted as the 
logical conclusion of His declaration, ‘‘ Before Abraham was, 
Iam.” The Incarnation then came to be regarded as a volun- 
tary act on His part, as is expressed in the Te Deum: Tw in 
liberandum suscepturus hominem non horruisti Virginis uterum. 

Dr Rashdall attempts to explain the doctrine by accepting 
the Pauline trichotomy of human nature as partaken of by 
Christ as body, soul, and spirit. The human soul of Jesus 
had no pre-existence any more than His flesh. The Spirit, 
which is the Divine Logos, existed from all eternity. But the 
Logos is impersonal and cannot be distinguished from the 
Father. Once more to quote the actual words :— 


‘““There remained, indeed, the problem of the 
relation between this ‘ Word’ which was God and yet 
incarnate in the human Jesus, and the Father-God, 
whose only-begotten Son He was. Was this Word 
personal or impersonal? If personal, how can we 
escape Polytheism ? And if the Logos be identified with 
the one God, what becomes of the distinction between 
Father and Logos ? ” 
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Jesus, then, was a man, distinguished from all other 
before or since by His unique knowledge of the Father, His 
spiritual insight, and His perfect moral purity. His pre- 
eminence was due to the fact that He more than any other 
man partook of the Divine Logos. How does Dr Rashdall 
know this? Mainly through the synoptic presentation of 
Jesus—for he rejects the Fourth Gospel,—and this knowledge 
can only be verified by a searching investigation into what is 
authentic information as to the historic Jesus. 

In fact this philosophy is more disappointing than the 
old system which it endeavours to displace. The work of 
the ancient councils is at least logical, and has a definite 
basis—the Scriptures of the Church, acknowledged to be a 
divine revelation. But instead of this position towards the 
Bible the Anglican Modernist takes refuge in the results 
of a criticism which stops short when it seems to lead 
to dangerous conclusions. The result, however, judged by 
Dr Rashdall’s paper, is to retain the Divinity of Christ and 
to divest it of any meaning, and to give a decidedly Unitarian 
explanation of the Incarnation. Professor Bethune Baker 
is terser and franker when he says, ‘“‘ When I say that the 
man Jesus is God, I mean that He is for me the index of my 
conception of God.” 

The difficulty in which the modern Liberal school finds 
itself is that of constructing a new system which will appear 
like the old, whilst fundamentally different. Its disciples 
want to substitute Jeswanity for Christianity, and to induce 
themselves and the world to believe that no material change 
has been made. Christianity, to most who accepted it, was 
essentially a supernatural faith. Its Founder had commended 
Himself by the wonders that He wrought, and had been 
declared to be the Son of God with power by His rising from 
the dead. His Name became a saving power. To believe 
in Him was to escape death. His sacraments bestowed on 
His followers a new life. By what stages His followers 
developed a theory as to His relation to God, it is here un- 
necessary to explain: suffice it to say that within a century 
of His death He was acknowledged as the Son in a unique 
sense. From the first He was the Saviour of those who 
believed on Him, and has continued so to them, whether 
Orthodox, Catholic, or Protestant. That is Christianity. 

The modern man came with his growing scepticism as 
to the supernatural, the miraculous. He sought to eliminate 
these elements and to place his belief on the basis not of 
wonder but of reason. Impatient of the divisions among 
Christians on what appeared trivial and unimportant matters, 
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he desired the fundamental truths of Christianity to be put 
in the plainest and least controversial form. Hence arose 
rationalism and the deism expressed in the title of the book 
Christianity not Mysterious. Science contributed to the desire 
for a religion which did not demand a belief in the incredible ; 
and finally the criticism, first of the Old, and secondly of 
the New Testament shook the very foundations of the 
older belief. Modernism in England has tried to satisfy all 
these demands. It has presented a non-miraculous, non- 
mysterious, easily understood, non-sectarian, and popular 
religion. The only question is whether this is Christianity. 
At the head is placed the human Jesus of history, a gifted 
teacher of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and, to quote Dr Barnes, one “ gifted with rare psychical 
strength. His power to cure disease was remarkable.” This 
Jesus is credited with being accurately reported as regards 
His words and many of His acts by the Synoptists, and, when 
convenient to His admirers, by St John. He is credited with 
much which He never so much as hinted at—as, for example, 
to quote the sermon to the Conference, that “‘ The kingdom 
of God is a social ideal.” His death was a supreme example 
of self-sacrifice to hasten the kingdom ; nor is His resurrec- 
tion denied; but as no important doctrines are deduced 
from them, as He is presented as a Teacher rather than a 
Saviour, these events lose the significance they possessed for 
old-fashioned Christians. But even then, so wonderful is 
the portrait of Jesus preserved in Christian tradition, 
that it is possible to construct an ideal in Jesus of all 
that man should be. Yet this worship of the ideal man 
is not Christianity, which is the acceptance of salvation 
through Christ alone; nor is the figure that of the Jesus of 
history. As Schweitzer pointed out, the real Jesus Christ 
is far too mysterious to be accounted for by the methods of 
modern Liberalism, and the story of the development and 
widespread influence of the religion which bears His name 
is far more complex than that of the arresting personality of 
a remarkable character upon His immediate disciples. 

The short speech of Professor Burkitt at the Conference 
really contributed more to the solution of the question than 
did any of the carefully elaborated papers. In a few words 
he indicated the results of his study of St Francis of Assisi, 
and showed clearly that the intense adoration which he 
received after his death was far less due to the beauty of 
his life than to the belief that as the end drew near he had 
miraculously received the stigmata or marks of his crucified 
Master on his hands, feet, and side. It was the same with 
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Jesus: not the rational appreciation of Him as a teacher 
and moralist, but the wonder which His miracles, and, above 
all, His resurrection, inspired, made Him the Lord of millions 
who hoped for salvation through His sacrifice and triumph 
over the grave—though in both instances the character of the 
person on whom the miracles were wrought must be taken 
into account, ; 

And so it is, the Professor pointed out, with all that 
stirs man’s religious feelings. There must necessarily be a 
miraculous element—understanding by miracle, not the old 
view that it is a reversal of the known laws of nature, but 
that it inspires wonder or marvel at something we are unable 
to account for. The wonder may be at the mystery of nature 
or of the universe; it may be the admiration of the power 
which restores health and even life; it may be moved by 
the contemplation of God working in the world or in the 
human heart, or by the grace felt to be gained by some 
religious rite; it may be manifested in the sudden change 
wrought in a man by strong religious emotion, which, in some 
way, changes the whole motive of his life. But whether in 
the universe, or in healing, or in sacraments, or in conversion, 
there must be this element of wonder to promote that rever- 
ence for some power, outside ourselves and incomprehen- 
sible to us. 

Modernist Churchmanship in England fails in two respects. 
It is too rational and also too unscientific. In its desire to 
save Protestantism it has protested against the catholicism 
in the Anglican community, whilst its anxiety for the future 
of the Church has made its leaders repudiate those who are 
determined to follow criticism to the full. It will have to 
choose one side or the other, for the fence on which it is now 
sitting is giving way. 

The Anglo-Catholic party was never so strong as it is 
to-day. In its ritual, constantly adopting forms of devo- 
tion hitherto avoided by the most advanced in Churchman- 
ship, it has recognised the need for the element of wonder 
necessary to religion. The priest is becoming more and 
more sacrosanct, a man standing between heaven and earth, 
with powers of binding and loosing; in the churches every- 
thing is done to increase the elements of awe and worship : 
the Mass is invested with all the pomp which impresses the 
miracle of the Presence upon the devout ; the modern Roman 
rite of Benediction is a constant reminder of the sacramental 
nearness of the Redeemer; the Communion of Saints is 
emphasised by their renewed cultus. It is hardly too much 
to say that, but for the worldly and interested policy of 
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the Vatican, there would be a rush to Rome. The weak 
spot in this movement is a tendency to intolerant exclusive- 
ness and to keep its followers in such tutelage that freedom 
of thought is hampered and real progress becomes impossible. 
This is manifest wherever the Catholic priest exercises the 
power he desires to possess. In a certain sense he shields 
his people from actual sin, but at the expense of their in- 
tellectual and even of their moral growth. On the other 
hand, Catholicism is strong in its appeal to the religious 
emotions and in the authoritative way in which its doctrines 
are advanced. Granted the principles of Catholic dogma, 
it is difficult to deny its conclusions. It is much the same 
with Protestant orthodoxy, which, however, is daily losing 
ground, whilst Catholicism is on the whole advancing. 

Opposed to this tendency is a very small body of theo- 
logians in England prepared to sift the matter to the bottom. 
Few in number, they are regarded as almost negligible; but, 
however few they may be as individuals, their method is 
sound ; for they are following in the steps of scholars whose 
views, rejected with scorn in their lifetime, have been calmly 
appropriated by the best accredited teachers of succeeding 
generations. At the present time these are regarded with 
less disfavour by the Catholic than by the Liberal wing of 
the Church, the reason being that fas est ab hoste doceri is 
possible to those whose dogmatic defences are strong, but 
not so to those who practically possess none. 

To counteract these two widely opposite views the 
modern Churchman has set up a figure of which the Catholic 
says, ‘‘ This is not the Christ I worship”; and the critic, 
‘“* This is not the Jesus of history.” Its position at present 
has all the disadvantages of a middle party in a cause where 
compromise seems well-nigh impossible. 

The extracts which have been made from the report of 
the Conference are an indication of the excellence of the 
papers, and prove that the Churchman’s Union includes 
some of the most thoughtful men and women in the Anglican 
community ; for there is not a single paper from which some 
striking passage could not have been culled if the object had 
been solely to demonstrate the intellectual strength of the 
Liberal party. It is but just to say that most of its promi- 
nent members are marked by the authorities as dangerous, 
despite the fact that the present writer is inclined to deplore 
their caution in regard to biblical and historical criticism. 

And this raises the question how far reunion is possible, 
or even desirable, if scholarly modernism is to be ignored ? 
A Harvard professor once wisely remarked that the differ- 
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ences in Christendom were now rather horizontal than 
perpendicular. He meant that we consider the Churches to 
be as rocks divided from one another by precipices. On 
each height the leaders stand, wishing that the chasms might 
be filled in, and all might be united on one mountain. But 
the fact is that the more serious fissures are beneath their 
feet. Each height is divided into orthodox, moderate, and 
ultra-critical strata, which those on the summits are careful 
toignore. They assume an essential unity on fundamental 
truths, which may have existed sixty years ago, but has long 
disappeared. Organised Christianity shows a growing ten- 
dency to discourage thinkers and students, and to exalt the 
claims of less inconvenient Christians who will carry on the 
business of the Churches, and dull their minds by restless 
activity. But unity can only come when men are agreed 
that the supreme object of theology is the search for God, 
who is truth. When this is realised, it will again become 
“The Queen of the Sciences.”’ 


F. J. FOAKES JACKSON. 


New York. 
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MODERN CHURCHMEN OR 
UNITARIANS ? 


Rev. HENRY D. A. MAJOR, B.D., 
Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, and Editor of The Modern Churchman. 


THE conference of Modern Churchmen at Cambridge in 
August last has aroused general interest in the religious world 
and no little misunderstanding. As a result, Modern Church- 
men have been accused of holding views ranging from 
Buddhism to Unitarianism. To meet all the charges is 
neither possible nor desirable. Some may be curtly dis- 
missed with the words of Lightfoot: ‘to reply to them is 


to give them a significance which of themselves they do not 


99 


possess.”” The charge of Unitarianism stands on a different 
footing. It is a serious one, and demands serious attention. 
A well-known Unitarian layman recently wrote of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the Cambridge conference that he could 
not see where their position differed from his own; yet added, 
‘there must be an important difference, or they would not 
be where they are and I should not be where I am.” The 
intention of this article is to make this difference clear: in 
short, to explain why Modern Churchmen are members of 
the Church of England, and why they intend to remain so. 

I do not doubt that a number of Unitarians believe that 
Modern Churchmen ought, on moral grounds, to secede from 
the English Church and join the Unitarian body, and can 
only regard their unwillingness to do so as being due to the 
warm attraction of life-long religious and social associations 
and the pain which the 


** Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis,” 


has in parting from the body in which it has dwelt so com- 
fortably. Others may take a harsher view and condemn 


them as those, who, while claiming to be truth-seekers, yet, 
208 
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for the sake of the truth, will not sacrifice posts of considerable 
emolument and dignity. Others, again, while professing 
themselves unable fully to understand the Modern Church- 
man’s position, would regard harsh judgment as an eminently 


unchristian ‘act. 


Obviously it is time that the Modern Churchman ex- 
plained himself. In my effort to offer this explanation I 
write not as an official representative but as a typical 
Modern Churchman. 

Without wishing in the least to confuse the issues, I 
have to confess at the outset that I have some difficulty in 
being quite sure what Unitarianism is or what it stands for 
precisely outside its great affirmation, ‘‘ Theology and Piety 
alike free.” 1 Some will add that Unitarianism also stands 
for the great affirmation, “God is One.” This, however, 
is not sufficiently distinctive. The English, Greek, and 
Roman Churches make the same affirmation when they 
recite the Nicene Creed: ‘I believe in one God.” Others 
will affirm that what distinguishes the Unitarian from his 
fellow-Christian is that he denies the doctrine of the Trinity. 
To-day, however, this denial is not a safe criterion. Dr 
Stanley Mellor, one of the most influential of Unitarian 
ministers, in his Presidential Address to the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, in 1920, plainly indi- 
cated this. He said :— 


‘* We must cease to confound ourselves and confuse 
others by a wrong use of words; we must abjure the 
tendency to narrow our life’s principle to the confines 
of a disputed sectarian name, and a yet more disputable 
theology. Some amongst us may be Unitarians: others 
very decidedly are not Unitarians—but Unitarianism, a 
form of belief which is honourable in itself, and yet more 
honourable because of the noble minds that have held 
it, is not the basis of our fellowship, or the breath of our 
life. Our soul and being’s aim is freedom.” 2 


This statement by Dr Mellor is no novelty in Unitarianism.® 
As far back as 1871, Curteis, in his Bampton Lectures, cites 
Dr Beard as saying: ‘‘ regarding the person of Christ, various 


1 The motto of Manchester College, Oxford, and one which, unlike many 
mottoes, is most nobly adhered to. 

2 Inquirer, August 14 and 21, 1920. 

3 James Martineau said, in an address at the Leeds Conference in 
1888, “If anyone, being a Unitarian, shrinks on fitting occasion from 
calling himself so, he is a sneak and a coward. If, being of our Catholic 
communion, he calls its chapel or its congregation Unitarian, he is a traitor 
to his spiritual ancestry and a deserter to the camp of its persecutors.” 
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opinions are held by Unitarians . . . ranging from the high 
Arianism of Milton to the simple Humanitarianism of 
Belsham, corresponding alike to the pre-existent Logos of 
John and ‘ the man approved of God’ of Luke. There are 
other Unitarians who decline speculating on the point.” ! 

The explanation of this was given to me some fifteen 
years ago by that cultured scholar W. E. Addis, who, though 
in full communion with the Church of England, was then 
Professor of Old Testament at Manchester College, Oxford. 
His explanation came to this: the Unitarians are not 
a static body: they are in process of evolution: to 
a greater extent than larger and less mentally alert 
bodies of Christians they are open to the manifold 
influences of modern science, sociology, and psychology. 
But some are more progressive, others less so. Hence 
they may be roughly divided into two schools, which 
might, although not with perfect accuracy, be denominated 
traditional Unitarians and modern Unitarians. The tradi- 
tional Unitarians are of the Deistic type: they draw a sharp 
distinction between the transcendent God and His creature 
man; they deny the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation ; declare God to be the only proper object of worship, 
and condemn as idolatrous the worship of Jesus, whom they 
regard as merely human. The modern Unitarians, of whom 
the revered James Drummond was a notable example, are 
Theists and not Deists. Moreover, unlike the traditional 
Unitarians, who would affirm that the Divine ‘‘ substance ”’ 
and the human “substance” are different, that Man is 
essentially human and God essentially divine, the modern 
Unitarians would affirm that Deity and humanity are of the 
same “‘ substance.” 

It would be quite possible, therefore, to find a number of 
parallels between the papers read at the Modern Churchmen’s 
conference and the utterances of modern Unitarians.? - This 


+ Bampton Lectures, 1871, 4th ed. (1878), p. 312. 
2 As an example of such parallelism, I give some extracts from Dr James 
Drummond’s The Way of Life (vol. ii.) : 

** That Jesus is the Son of God has been cheerfully conceded or 
zealously maintained by his disciples; but the counterpart of this 
truth, that Man is the Son of God, and that the Divine relationship, 
which has been so clearly revealed in Christ, exists potentially in all, 
has not been so readily admitted... .” 

‘“* Examining now more nearly the idea of sonship, we may observe 
that it implies a spiritual likeness to God. The perfect Son is the 
express image of the Father ; those who are less richly endowed with 
‘the spirit of adoption ’ more distantly reflect His glory... .” 

** God stands to us in the same relation as we bear to little children, 
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parallelism is not due to the direct influence of Unitarianism 
on Modern Churchmen, but to both -having been influenced 
by modern philosophy and’»modern criticism. Modern 
Churchmen and modern Unitarians have both moved from 
traditional positions in the direction of a higher synthesis. 

But for all this, there still remain serious differences of 
view and of temperament between them. 

First, there is a serious difference in their attitude towards 
dogma. The Modern Churchman’s attitude towards dogma 
was admirably stated by the late Auguste Sabatier in a 
lecture on the vitality of Christian dogmas and their power 
of evolution. He said that the ever-present, but not self- 
imposed, task of all Christian thinkers consisted in the 
application of criticism to the ancient dogmas in order to 
disengage their vital principle, and prepare for this vital 
principle a new expression. By this means the evolution of 
dogma is achieved. The purpose of these thinkers is not to 
destroy dogmas, but to set free their living principle from the 
decaying form in which it is enclosed and to prepare for it 
new forms in harmony with modern culture. 


“The forms of dogma begin to grow old from the 
day they are consecrated by general consent. ... The 
Church lives on and continues her experiences through 
the ages, while the dogmatic formula, from the day when 
it is adopted, remains stationary. A sort of rupture, a 
sort of disagreement more or less open, is produced 
almost immediately between this stationary formula and 
the conscience of the advancing Church. Who is to 
restore the equilibrium and create harmony ? Who is 
to settle the terms of conciliation and make the transi- 
tion between yesterday and to-day? Who is to knit 
together the chain which links the generations and the 
centuries and to keep the dogma supple and malleable 
by bathing it constantly in the warmth of Church life ? 
Who is to make peace in the communities . .. by 
enlightening them’? Must not this be done by the 
teaching of dogmatics so far as this teaching answers 
to its ideal ? ” 4 


from whom we may be definitely removed in intelligence and goodness, 
but who nevertheless have an intelligence and goodness essentially the 
same as ours... .” 

“No limit can be set to our growth in the Divine image; for the 
soul seems capable of indefinite expansion. . . .”—Chap. ii., on “‘ Man, 
the Son of God.” 

* The Vitality of Christian Dogma, by Auguste Sabatier (A. & C. Black, 
1898), pp. 82 f. 
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A thoughtful attempt to realise this ideal is seen in 
Professor A. V. G. Allen’s really great lectures on ‘‘ The Con- 
tinuity of Christian Thought.” One aspect of the spirit which 
prompts it is expressed with lyric fervour by that prophetic 
poet (or should it not be poetic prophet ?) Arthur Hugh 
Clough : 4 

“* * Old things need not be therefore true,’ 
O brother man, nor yet the new ; 


Ah! still awhile the old retain, 
And yet consider it again ! 


The souls of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain, 
Ah! yet consider it again ! ” 


The Modern Churchman, then, has no desire to destroy or 
dissolve the great dogmas of the Christian Faith. He is 
convinced that they contain inestimable spiritual values. He 
is convinced also that the Christian Church cannot enjoy 
fullness of life without them. But he is equally sure that the 
Church cannot do with them in the form in which it has 
inherited them from a distant past. They need criticism and 
reformulation, and he knows there can be no finality in the 
process. ‘ All truths are but shadows save the last.” In 
consequence, the Modern Churchman’s position is not an easy 
one. He is attacked on the one side by the religious revolu- 
tionary who would reject and destroy the ancient Christian 
dogmas, and on the other side by the traditionalist who would 
keep the dogmas in their present form, and accuses the 
Modern Churchman of being a traitor and an infidel when he 
criticises them and tries to reformulate them. 

It is quite true that there is much discussion amongst 
Modern Churchmen about the retention and interpretation of 
the Creeds at present in use. But the question at issue 
among them is not, Creeds or No Creeds? but, New Creeds 
or the Old Creeds? or, New Creeds or the Old Creeds with New 
Interpretations ? and also, What is the proper use of Creeds ? 
Should they be used devotionally or as dogmatic tests ? The 
Modern Churchman demands not the abolition of dogma, but | 
its reformulation or reinterpretation. 

Here we conceive he differs strongly even from the modern 7 
Unitarians, whose attitude towards dogma, combined with © 
the solvent powers of a destructive criticism, has led them to | 
reject certain historic Christian dogmas which the Modern | 


1 Clough resigned his Fellowship at Oriel College, Oxford, for conscience’ / 
sake. , 
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Churchman is convinced the Church ought to teach if she 
- would not suffer a most serious loss of vitality and vigour. 

One of the most important of these is the dogma of the 
Incarnation. Although we acknowledge that the Incarna- 
tion is held in various degrees and forms among Unitarians, 
yet I think I am not wrong in saying that in many cases they 
undervalue the Incarnation, and in other cases do actually 
deny it. Modern Churchmen may not have a doctrine of the 
Incarnation which satisfies traditionalists, and they may not 
have a doctrine of the Incarnation which satisfies rationalists, 
but they do hold the essence of the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion as expressed in the Pauline phrase: “‘ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” They are convinced 
that to part with that great affirmation would be to deprive 
the Church of an article of the Faith second only in im- 
portance to the dogma of the Fatherhood of God, and one 
without which the Fatherhood of God becomes liable to 
Pantheistic dissipation or Deistic petrifaction. Hence the 
Modern Churchman feels that the Unitarian valuation of 
Christ is one which, if adopted by Christians generally, would 
enormously lower the vitality and saving power of the Church. 
Historically, the Christian Church is built on Jesus Christ. 
Some Unitarians would build it on the Fatherhood of God 
alone. The Modern Churchman would insist that this basis 
is not sufficient. Whenever and wherever the Christian 
Church has made little of Jesus Christ, it has failed as a 
saving power. Whenever and wherever the Christian Church 
has made much of Him, it has been vital and vigorous. Dr 
Mellor, in the address quoted above, urges it as a Unitarian 
desideratum: ‘“‘ We must regain our central loyalty to Jesus 
Christ.”” The motto of a progressive and vital Christianity 
must be ‘‘ Jesus is Lord.” 

That affirmation in its fullest and highest form is expressed 
dogmatically in the statement that in the historic Jesus the 
Christian beholds Deity under the limitations of humanity. 
That affirmation, like the belief in the Fatherhood of God, is 
supra-rational. It is an affirmation of faith: its proof lies 
beyond reason. But it is an affirmation which must be 
accepted by the Christian reason as well as by the Christian 
conscience, for it is indispensable to a Church which is destined 
to embrace humanity. The declaration that “ Jesus is God ” 
is inadequate and ambiguous, as Mr Edwyn Bevan has acutely 
pointed out in a recent essay :! the declaration that “‘ Jesus 
is a God ” is heretical and futile. Some years ago, reading 
a notice set up at the entrance of a Coptic Church in Cairo— 

1 Hellenism and Christianity (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 1921), p. 270. 
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‘*Give us money for the sake of our God Jesus,”—I remember 
saying to myself, ‘“‘ No wonder these Christians are absolutely 
incapable of converting Muhammadans to the Christian 
Faith.’ But I am equally sure that the declaration “ Jesus 
is Man” or “Jesus is the Man” is equally inadequate. 
Historically no victorious form of Christianity has conquered 
with that declaration alone. It is the conviction that 
Unitarianism has failed just in so far as it has shrunk from 
presenting Jesus Christ as God and Man which makes Modern 
Churchmen feel the inadequacy of Unitariansim. 

Again, in the eyes of the Modern Churchman, the dogma 
of the Trinity is too lightly dismissed by the Unitarians. 
The Modern.Churchman, whilst he feels the objections to 
the traditional form of that doctrine, and the ludicrous, not 
to say devastating, misunderstandings to which it is exposed, 
yet regards it as the best doctrine of God in existence. It 
contains and retains spiritual, moral, and even metaphysical 
values which Buddhistic Pantheism, Islamic Deism, and 
Unitarian Theism do not possess. The doctrine of a Divine 
Being transcendent, immanent, incarnate, the God of nature, 
the God of history, the God of the rational, moral, and 
spiritual consciousness in man, is preserved in a practical 
and popular form by its means. Certainly, there is need 
that its antiquated and ambiguous definitions should be 
developed and restated, but the Modern Churchman declines 
to part with it.!_ The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is a 
good doctrine of God to live with and a good doctrine of 
God to live by. There are in it, as St Augustine said of 
Holy Scripture, ‘“‘ Pools wherein lambs may drink, and 
depths wherein elephants must swim.” Its seemingly self- 
contradictory affirmations preserve a practical balance which 
other doctrines of God fail to secure. A careful study of 
the life of Frederick Denison Maurice, the true father of 
English Modernism, himself brought up in Unitarianism, 
brings out in striking fashion both the strength and the 
weakness of Unitarianism in this matter.? 

, Such a restatement is thus summarised by Prof. E. Ménégoz in his 
Etude sur le Dogme de la Trinité (Paris, Librairie Fischbacher, 1898) : 

‘““ Nous pouvons maintenant formuler notre notion de la Trinité ; 
le Pére, c’est le Dieu transcendant ; le Logos, c’est le Dieu immanent 
dans Vhumanité, se révélant dans l’histoire et manifesté dans sa 
plénitude en Jésus-Christ ; le Saint-Esprit, ¢’est le Dieu interne, 
immanent en nous, rendant témoignage 4 notre esprit. Plus briéve- 
ment: le Pére est le Dieu transcendant, le Fils est le Dieu immanent 
objectivé, le Saint-Esprit est le Dieu immanent subjectif. Et ces trois 
ne sont qu’un ”’ (p. 28). 

2 Life and Letters of F. D. Maurice, by his son (Macmillans). See 
especially his letter to D. J. Vaughan, vol. ii. p. 849 (1884). 
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There is another matter connected with dogma in which 
the Modern Churchman is not in agreement with the tradi- 
tional Unitarian. This is the proper proof of dogma. Luther 
held that: to produce an efficient theology three conditions 
were necessary: ftentatio, oratio, meditatio—moral effort, 
prayer, reflection. And Anselm, a greater theologian than 
Luther, said “‘ Pectus facit theologum.” The Modern Church- 
man feels that a dogma must satisfy a threefold test before 
it can be regarded as true. No dogma can be accepted 
which is irrational ; neither can it be accepted if it outrages 
the moral consciousness ; nor can it be accepted if it removes 
its holder from communion with God. This testing of dogma 
is a slow and difficult process. The supreme test of dogma 
is the test of the moral and spiritual character of those who 
hold it. Of dogmas as of trees, ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” However rational a dogma might seem to be which in 
practice made Christians sullen and exclusive, however rational 
a dogma might seem to be which deprived them of faith and 
hope in God and communion with God, the Modern Churchman 
could only regard it as either untrue or wrongly formulated. 

The traditional Unitarian, like the traditional Churchman, 
seems to the Modern Churchman to be too intellectualist or 
rationalist in his conception of the proper proof of dogma. 
But here, as in other matters, the modern Unitarian and the 
Modern Churchman are drawing together. 

Here I ought perhaps to enter a caveat. The Modern 
Churchman in this matter would not vilify reason, nor would 
he side with those traditional Churchmen who seem to think 
that an alleged historical fact can be proved to be an historical 
fact by appealing to the evident comfort or even moral 
strength which it gives to those who believe it to be historical. 
An alleged historical fact can only be proved to be a fact by 
its proper historical evidence. Nevertheless, it may contain, 
though purely mythological, certain moral or spiritual values 
which ought to be retained in the Christian Faith ; and it is 
the duty of the theologian to discover how this can be 
done; but he will only achieve this if, in addition to the 
rational test of the truth of dogma, he has also a moral and 
spiritual test. 

There is another matter in which Unitarians and Modern 
Churchmen differ. It is in their liturgical ideals. No reader 
of The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, with its account 
of Unitarian worship in the smaller centres, can feel attracted 
by its unemotional and unesthetic Puritanism. But here 
again the modern Unitarians have made great strides in the 
larger centres, and dullness, coldness, and ugliness are being 
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eliminated from their public worship. But this is not all. 
The Modern Churchman could not feel at home in an assembly 
for Divine worship from which the worship of Jesus is 
definitely excluded. There seems to be subconsciously 
present in such worship the chilling influence of a great 
negation. The worship of Christ goes back to Stephen the 
proto-martyr, who dies with the prayer on his lips, “* Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” Moreover, in that most triumphant 
of Christian writings, the Apocalypse of John, the redeemed, 
although they worship neither saints nor angels, yet unite 
in adoration and in offering thanksgiving and blessing and 
honour and power to Him that sitteth upon the throne and 
unto the Lamb. Such worship seems to the Modern Church- 
man the best form for the affirmation of the belief in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation to take. The language of devo- 
tion, as in the Te Deum, or Gloria in excelsis, is superior in 
every way to the language of dogma, and, as Tyrrell emphatic- 
ally urged, lex orandi is lex credendi. Moreover, it was by 
Christ-worship that the great James Martineau saw “ a way 
out of the Trinitarian Controversy.” It is worth while to 
give an outline of his argument : 


‘* To understand the Father of the early Church,” he 
says, you must go back “ till you reach a primeval soli- 
tude. Not mere vacancy do you find there, but a poised 
and brooding cloud. To this dormant potency, that is 
but does not breathe, theologians gave the name of 
Father.” The Father, ‘“‘ contemplated in Himself, pre- 
sents only a bare immensity—a dark blank of possibility, 
—the occult potency of all perfection, but itself realises 
none.” The Father, he affirms, is absent from the 
Unitarian creed. Unitarians, he contends, really worship 
the Son, though they call on Him as the Father. 
Examine (he would say to the Unitarians) ‘‘ what you 
mean when you speak of God: what are the attributes, 
what the acts, that mark Him to our mind? Creative 
thought, guiding Providence, redeeming grace . . . they 
are the distinctive characteristics of the second, not of 
the first personality. Everything that you can say to 
convey a just conception of your God—that He spread 
the heavens—that He guards Israel—that He dwelt in 
the human Christ—that He rules the unsuspecting 
world, and abides with the conscious heart of the 
Church—all you will discover registered among the 
characteristics of the Son.” } 


1 This summary is taken from the article “‘ Who is the Christian Deity ? ” 
by James Collier in the Hissert JouRNAL, 1907, p. 836. 
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Again, Modern Churchmen differ from traditional Uni- 
tarians in their view of sacraments. For the Unitarian 
sacraments seem to be bare symbols: for the Modern 
Churchman they are effective symbols (signa efficacia). 
They help, in proper conditions, to achieve for the devout 
and faithful recipient what they symbolise to him. The old 
Broad Churchman’s view of sacraments was much like that 
of the Unitarians, but the Modern Churchman, who is in- 
fluenced by the teaching of psychology, although he does 
not take an ex opere operato view of the sacraments, is yet a 
strong believer in their power to assist the moral and 
spiritual life. 

But this difference of view between traditional Unitarians 
and Modern Churchmen as to sacraments is but an aspect of 
the greater difference in their attitude to the Church. The 
attitude at least of the older Unitarians was Protestant, 
individualistic, sectarian. Doubtless, it was the bitter ex- 
perience of persecution and intolerance which Unitarians 
endured at the hands of their fellow-Christians, rather than 
their own personal predilections, which was the cause of their 
sectarianism. It is no easy matter to love a Church which 
regards you with abhorrence because you love truth more 
than you love her. 

But there is truth in the saying Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. 


It is as true for the Doctor of Theology as for the humble 
believer. The following statement by Auguste Sabatier will 
make this clear. In a lecture delivered to theological 
students and teachers he points out that there are two 
conditions needful in the case of the theologian who would 
serve the Church :— 


(1) He must belong to his age ; 
(2) He must belong to his Church ; 


and for this reason: it is in his own soul that the religious 
principle of the Church and the philosophical thought of the 
age must meet and be united before they can generate a 
formula for the Church’s faith. Hence the theologian must 
live the life of the Church because the dogmatic transforma- 
tion in which he is collaborating cannot be accomplished 
from without or by a foreign or hostile power. 

The Modern Churchman has the deepest admiration for 
the Unitarian’s courageous love of truth and the magnificent 
fight which he has made for intellectual freedom in the study 
and teaching of the Christian religion. He desires for himself 
the same courageous truthfulness and for the Church the 

1 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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same measure of intellectual freedom, but he knows that to 
leave the Church is the way to defeat his aim. Everyone 
within the Church of England who is opposed to intellectual 
freedom is urging the Modern Churchman to secede, or 
demanding his expulsion. But, as it is not intellectual 
freedom generally for which he is contending, but intellectual 
freedom within the Church of England, the Modern Church- 
man must himself remain within the Church of England and 
serve her with love and loyalty if he is to gain for her that 
intellectual freedom. And in doing this he does not feel that 
he is doing anything subversive or revolutionary. He is but 
reminding the Church of one of those fundamental principles, 
innate in her very being, for which she must stand because 
she claims to be Christian, and for which some of her noblest 
sons have stood and suffered. 

Moreover, to-day, in the face of a world dominated by 
materialism and passing into agnosticism, the crying need is 
for Christian unity. We need the Catholic Church, but we 
need that it should be organised is such a way that it can 
become Catholic. To-day it is but a feeble congeries of sects, 
an ineffective aggregate of associations. The Modern Church- 
man feels that Unitarianism on the institutional side cannot 
command the future : it is not sufficiently comprehensive and 
many-sided. In the modern world it represents a certain 
Christian intellectual aristocracy, just as the Quakers repre- 
sent a certain Christian mystical aristocracy. Both bodies 
ought, with their magnificent witness, on the one hand to the 
need for intellectual freedom in religion, and, on the other 
hand, to the need for spirituality in religion, to find an 
honoured place within the Catholic Church of the future, and, 
as a first step, I hope within a reformed and rejuvenated 
Church of England. But much as the Modern Churchman 
honours both bodies, it will be plain that he cannot leave the 
Church of England to join them. Such a step would be fatal 
to his ideal of a great, united, free, spiritual, historic, many- 
sided, Catholic Church. 

The method he has adopted to promote his ideal may seem 
unduly cautious to the Unitarian. If the Modern Church- 
man is cautious, it is not for personal reasons. As a student 
of history, he has two evarnings before his eyes. They are 
contained in the history of sixteenth-century Protestantism 
and of present-day Roman Catholic Modernism. The Pro- 
testant Reformation, with the cry of ‘‘ Freedom ”’ on its lips, 
passed from the tyranny of Roman dogmatism to the tyranny 
of Protestant dogmatism : abhorring the idolatry of the Mass, 
it substituted the idolatry of the Bible: it exchanged the 
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Right Divine of popes to govern wrong for the Right Divine 
of kings to do the same: it taught implicitly the duty of 
schism if the doctrine and practice of the dominant party in 
the Church did not commend themselves to the minority. It 
split Christendom and weakened it, and it failed very largely 
to reform it. The Continental Modernist movement, with the 
cry of “ Truth” on its lips, has passed with extraordinary 
rapidity from criticism to scepticism, and from membership 
in the Roman Church to a position in which it is outside every 
Christian Communion. We do not sit in judgment on either 
Protestants or Continental Modernists, but they warn our 
reforming movement against the dangers of sectarianism and 
scepticism. 

Mrs Humphry Ward, in her two books Robert Elsmere and 
Richard Meynell, presents the student of Anglican Modernism 
with the story of the two methods. In the former she favoured 
the policy of going out; in the latter she favoured the policy 
of staying in. Her verdict runs thus : 


‘“* The first Modernist bishop who stays in his place, 
forms a Modernist chapter and diocese around him, and 
fights the fight where he stands, will do more for liberty 
and faith in the Church, I now sadly believe, than those 
scores of ‘ brave forgotten dead’ who have gone out of 
her for conscience’ sake.” 


With this verdict Modern Churchmen agree. 
HENRY D. A. MAJOR. 


OxFORD. 





THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


PHILIP H. BAGENAL. 


A curious recrudescence of religious passion and panic and 
a complete want of balance swept over the British press 
during the autumn of last year which is worth noting as a 
sign of the times. The occasion of this very unprofitable 
seizure was the Cambridge Conference of Modern Churchmen 
in August, which was organised by a society called the 
Churchmen’s Union for the Advancement of Liberal Religious 
Thought. Probably a very large number of newspaper 
readers had never heard of the Union before, although it was 
founded in 1898, and its existence was probably better 
known to Bishops and theologians than to the ordinary 
man in the street. But when daily and. evening papers 
suddenly exclaim in headlines of alarming intensity that 
bombs are being thrown at Christianity (in the holiday times 
too), and the pulpits of the Church of England reverberate 
the dreadful news, it may be useful to get at some facts 
antecedent to this journalistic explosion of wrath against a 
religious society and a theological school of thought. 

The Churchmen’s Union is, of course, the lineal descendant 
of the old Broad Church movement with which the names of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and Dean 
Stanley are still so vividly connected. They in their turn 
had followed the traditions of such men as Whately, Hampden, 
Thirlwall, Colenso in the earlier part of the Victorian era. 

But before the Churchmen’s Union came to birth in 1898 
there had been in existence for fifty years a private society 
known as the C.C.C. colloquially, otherwise the Curates’ 
Clerical Club, which still survives. It was a discussion club 
to which most of the Broad Churchmen in this country at that 
time belonged, and of which, in its early days, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Stanley had been members. The existence of 
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the C.C.C. was no doubt, if not the sole, at least the most 
significant body then existing whose concern was with 
theological liberalism. What then was the theological back- 
ground of the end of the last century just before the founding 
of the C.U.? The long controversy between science and 
religion consequent on Darwin’s Origin of Species was dying 
down, and was being succeeded by the current conflict 
between history and religion. The new method of historical 
criticism and its application to Christian doctrine therefore 
was in full career thirty years before Dean Rashdall’s paper 
was read in the conference hall at Girton College. And yet 
its significance had never occurred before to the journalists 
of the twentieth century, who no doubt look down with 
contempt on the Victorian Age. They had even forgotten 
Dr Gore’s outbreak of liberalism on inspiration in Lua Mundi. 
And yet the cleavage between Christian thinkers occasioned 
by such scientific discoveries as Darwinism was much less 
deep and disturbing than that of historical research and 
criticism with Anglo-Catholic orthodoxy. The old leaders 
of thought in the Church had given way during the interval 
between the sixties and the eighties to other teachers, such as 
Matthew Arnold, Sir John Seeley, Dr Hatch, Dr Sanday, and 
Dr Edwin Abbot. The effect of historical criticism was 
everywhere being felt. It was clear that restatement and 
reinterpretation of religious belief as against medizval 
acceptance was recognised by the modern outlook. Who 
would take up so difficult, nay, dangerous, a task? Men 
looked round, and wished and wondered. The need was 
great. Many realised quite clearly the lack of organisation. 
Others saw that opportunities for the exchange of ideas and 
a nearer fellowship between the clergy and the laity were 
peremptorily required. Instances of clerical persecution 
pointed to the necessity of some form of Vigilance Committee 
to defend clergy attacked for liberal teaching and preaching. 
In fact, some organisation for the spread of views more in 
consonance with the assured results of critical and historical 
methods seemed an undeniable call of a new epoch in life 
and thought. Many suggestions were made to found an 
organisation, but the elder men were generally against it in 
principle. They said, like Dean Stanley, that Broad Church- 
men were not a party, but a school of independent thought 
within the Church. 

Almost to the end of the century men like Llewellyn 
Davies, Brooke Lambert, and Bradley Alford held that 
there was no essential unity amongst liberal Churchmen, 
and that a too pronounced divergence and independence of 
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standpoint would soon split any organisation. Moreover, 
the evils of partisanship were at the time so obvious in the 
war between Protestant and Anglo-Catholic organisations 
that men with wider views and sympathies were not willing 
to be harnessed to any too pronounced definition in spiritual 
matters. Clearly new men and new measures were required. 

A chance circumstance favoured an attempt. This was 
the sudden appearance in 1898 of a weekly paper called the 
Church Gazette. It was owned and edited by the Rev. 
W. Routh, a clergyman of the Church of England. It 
advocated a liberal view of theology, freedom of criticism and 
research, a comprehensive National Church, and the rights 
of the laity to a responsible position in that Church. 

Life and liberty, in fact. Here, at all events, was a raft 
to stand upon. The paper immediately opened its columns 
to the advocates of Broad Church views. <A correspondence 
was set on foot by the Rev. H. C. Rosedale, vicar of St Peter’s, 
Ladbroke Gardens, advocating a conference of those who held 
such views. This, after a preliminary meeting in Bradford 
in Congress week, accordingly came to pass on 28th July 1898 
in London. The following resolutions were then passed :— 

‘1, That this meeting desires to express its sense of the 
necessity of taking steps in order to unite the body of Church- 
men who consider that dogma is susceptible of reinter- 
pretation and restatement in accordance with the clearer 
perception of truth attained by discovery and research, 

“2, That in order to prevent the falling away of the 
thoughtful and educated from the Church, this meeting 
pledges itself to support an organisation which shall unite 
together all such Churchmen. 

‘* 3, That a provisional committee be appointed to meet and 
consider the best steps to be taken to give effect to the above 
resolutions. 

‘“*4, That the Church Gazette be the official organ.” 

Unfortunately, the Church Gazette only survived a short 
time. Its courageous and self-sacrificing editor spent a 
considerable sum of money on the venture, but received 
insufficient support to enable him to continue it. But it was 
undoubtedly the mustard-seed of the Churchmen’s Union. 

No time was lost in putting these resolutions into action. 
Further meetings of the provisional committee laid the 
foundations of the Society, and drafted the aims and objects 
of the Society, which was then named and remains the 
Churchmen’s Union for the Advancement of Liberal Reli- 
gious Thought. The Society was formally inaugurated on 
31st October 1898 at a successful meeting at the Church 
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House, Westminster. A year after, on 6th October 1899 


(the eve of the Church Congress), the first annual meeting 
took place, by Dr Rosedale’s invitation, at St Peter’s parish- 
room, Bayswater. It was preceded by a celebration of Holy 
Communion, as it has been ever since on similar occasions. 

It is an interesting coincidence that the same Churchman 
whose name has recently been so much in evidence before 
the public, viz. the Very Rev. Hastings Rashdall, Dean of 
Carlisle, should have preached the first annual sermon of the 
Society of which he is so distinguished an ornament and 
faithful adherent. 

The first report of the Union, dated 6th October 1899, is 
memorable for its declaration of the aims and objects of 
the Society, which, with some expansion on the social side, 
remain to-day. They run as follows :— 

“1. To defend and maintain the teaching of the Church 
of England as the historic Church of the country and as being 
Apostolic and Reformed. 

“2. To uphold the historic comprehensiveness and cor- 
porate life of the Church of England and her Christian 
tolerance in all things non-essential. 

** 3. To give all the support in their power to those who are 
honestly and loyally endeavouring to vindicate the truths of 
Christianity by the light of scholarship and research, while 
paying due regard to continuity of work for such changes 
in the formularies and practices of the Church of England 
as from time to time are made necessary by the needs and 


knowledge of the day. 


‘“*4, 'To work for the restoration to the laity of an effective 
voice in all Church matters. 

‘“*5, To encourage friendly relations between the Church 
of England and all other Christian bodies.” 

Thus the little ship was launched on the stormy waters 
of Church politics, without influence or wealth, with only 
the expressed goodwill of a few score of friends and sup- 
porters. But there was at the head a group of well-equipped 
scholars earnest and self-sacrificing in the pursuit of liberty 
of thought and expression, and confident that they were on 
the right path to secure truth and comprehensiveness in the 
Church of England. How would they fare ? 

From the very first the Society had received letters of 
encouragement from such broad-minded men as Dean 
Farrar, Dean Bradley, Dean Lefroy, Dean Fremantle, Dr 
Welldon, Archdeacons Sinclair, Madden, and Waugh, and 
other names that were well known in Church circles of all 
parties. But also it had become an object of suspicion, 
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fear, and dislike from both ritualists and evangelicals. The 
tactics of a conspiracy of silence were adopted, and when 
that failed to muzzle the movement there followed mis- 
representation and a campaign of unworthy innuendo. 

During the first ten years of the century members in- 
creased but slowly, and finance was a grave difficulty. The 
funds were always infinitesimal. It speaks much for the 
ideals and spirit of the movement that it lives and thrives 
to-day. Gradually the existence of the Society became known. 
Lord Avebury, Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Dr R. H. 
Charles (now Archdeacon), Professor H. E. T. Bevan, 
Professor R. K. Douglas, Dr E. A. Wallis Burge, and Professor 
Shuttleworth were amongst its early adherents. Prebendary 
Kitto placed St Martin’s Hall at the disposal of the Union 
for its meetings and lectures. Amongst its preachers and 
lecturers, who were not necessarily members but sympathisers, 
were the following :—Professor Percy Gardner, D.Litt. ; 
Rev. Dr J. K. Cheyne; Rev. Professor Bonney, F.R.S. ; 
Rev. Canon Barnett, M.A.; Rev. Chancellor Lias; Rev. 
Canon Reith; Rev. Prebendary Grane; Rev. Dr Smyth 
Palmer; Rev. Canon M‘Coll; Rev. A. L. Lilley (now 
Archdeacon); Rev. Canon Papillon; Right Hon. R. B. 
Haldane, K.C., M.P.; Rev. A. W. Hutton; Rev. A. J. 
Carlyle; Rev. Canon (now Bishop) Hensley Henson; the 
present Dean of St Paul’s (Dr Inge); Rev. Dr Caldecott ; 
Rev. Professor Driver ; H. Bompas Smith, M.A., Headmaster 
of Queen Mary’s School, Walsall; Rev. C. Shaw Stewart ; 
Rev. Ronald Bayne, and many others. Rev. A. B. Boyd 
Carpenter, brother of the then Bishop of Ripon, always a 
friend of the Union, was one of the first chairmen of the 
Society. Having regard to the exigencies and material 
difficulties of the situation, the leaders -of the movement 
recognised the necessity of relying mainly on the educational 
side of their propaganda. By lectures and the distribution 
of leaflets, drawing-room meetings and manifestoes in the 
Metropolis, the activities of the Union became known. By 
watching the various crises and emergencies which arose 
early in the century with increasing frequency, and then 
striking in with a manifesto or declaration of the Union’s 
attitude on the questions of the day, the Union made its 
existence felt. 

The first years of the century were an uphill struggle to 
keep the organisation afloat. During this period the presi- 
dents of the Union were successively Rev. Professor Henslow ; 
Rev. Dr Morrison, now Rector of St Marylebone’s Church ; 
the late Sir C. Thomas Dyke Acland, formerly M.P. for many 
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years of a Cornwall constituency ; and then Professor Percy 
Gardner, the present lay-president, so well known in the fields 
& history, archeology, and divinity. For many years the 

ev. W. Manning, M.A., rector of Chipping Barnet and 
rural dean, was secretary to the Union. Those who know 
the ups and downs, the spiritual despondency and the 
material difficulties of pioneers of opinions in England, can 
understand and admire the patience and persistent courage of 
the leaders of the movement under such troubles. To all 
outward appearances, with apparently a small and dispersed 
following, and certainly a slender exchequer, it seemed a 
forlorn hope. But behind the little vanguard there were 
thousands of men and women of education who had long 
been alienated by the excesses of ecclesiastical extravagances 
and religious bigotry and ignorance, and who saw in the 
Churchmen’s Union a new star to which they could hitch their 
wagon and patiently wait for further developments which 
were shortly to arise. 

The need of an organ in the press had always been 
apparent to the leaders of the Modern movement, but their 
attempts in that direction had been unfortunate. For a 
short time the Church of England Pulpit served as the organ 
of the Society, and the leaders met in its offices in Fleet 
Street. That arrangement did not last long. 

In November 1904, however, another effort was made in 
this task of liberal theology by members of the Union, and 
a quarterly magazine called the Liberal Churchman was set 
on foot and ran until November 1908 under the able editor- 
ship of the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Amongst its con- 
tributors were Canon Hensley Henson, now Bishop of 
Durham; Rev. (now Dean) Rashdall; Rev. W. R. (now 
Dean) Inge; Professor Perey Gardner; Professor Caldecott ; 
Rev. H. D. A. Major, and others. From the point of view 
of ability and literary presentation of the new school of 
theological thought the venture might very well challenge 
criticism, but a quarterly magazine did not meet the needs 
of the times, which demanded greater continuity and more 
regular emphasis. The returns could not justify the expen- 
diture, and the publication was regretfully discontinued. 

Two years afterwards, however, the Modern Churchman, 
““a magazine to maintain the cause of truth, freedom, and 
comprehensiveness in the Church of England,” sprang into 
life. It was founded and is still edited by the Rev. H. D. A. 
Mzior, M.A., now Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, a New 
Zealander by birth and a graduate of his native University 
as well as of Oxford, his later Alma Mater (Exeter College). 

VoL. XX.—No. 2. 14 
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Since April 1911 the magazine has increased its circulation 
and influence year by year until it has reached an audience 
far beyond the members of the Churchmen’s Union, whose 
official organ it at once became. Its courage and plain 
speaking united, inspired, and strengthened many who were 
almost inclined to despair of the National Church. What 
Tracts for the Times were for the High Church party in the 
Oxford movement, that the Modern Churchman has been for 
the Broad Church party to-day. 

During 1903-4 the Church was much agitated by 
various doctrinal discussions in the periodicals. Canon 
Hensley Henson’s contribution on ‘The Bible of the 
Future” raised a great hubbub for its plain speaking in 
favour of modern criticism. Dean Fremantle’s utterances 
on the Virgin Birth at a meeting of the Churchmen’s Union 
also came in for an onslaught. This particular subject pro- 
duced an interesting episode. 

One of the objects of the Society was to do what was 
possible to defend Church of England clergy and scholars in 
the right of freedom of thought and expression in religious 
opinion. In 1903 the case of the Rev. Mr Beeby, vicar of 
Yardley Wood, Worcester, became one of public interest. 
This gentleman had written an article in the HIBBERT 
JOURNAL on “ Doctrinal Significance of the Miraculous Birth.” 
The Bishop of Worcester (Dr Gore) took action at once and 
inhibited the writer. The Council of the Union published a 
protest against the Bishop’s action in the HIBBERT JOURNAL 
for April 1904 disapproving of Dr Gore’s methods. 

The Council considered that it struck at the reasonable 
liberty of the scholarly clergy, and the question was accord- 
ingly raised at the next annual meeting of the Union. An 
animated discussion took place which is worth recording. 
Sir Edward Russell said, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, that the alternative of the Church lay between freedom 
of thought under episcopal sanction and encouragement, and 
the ideals of Lord Halifax and the English Church Union. 

Canon Hensley Henson said he had been called a stone 
of offending or rock of offence He was sorry to hear it, 
but a religious teacher was beyond all others under an 
obligation to be absolutely honest in thought and speech. 
He protested against men who endeavoured to do their 
duty being paraded as traitors and infidels. It was a 
very familiar method in the earliest stages of a con- 
troversy to create an atmosphere of prejudice and "2: 
reasoning opposition. That method, it seemed, was now 
being pursued in the Church of England by highly 
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placed individuals who were their protectors against waves 
of unreasoning prejudice, and by the clerical press almost 
without exception. There was a real danger lest a wave of 
obscurantism should be worked up which would do infinite 
harm to religion in England. Every English Churchman 
who cared for honesty, for liberty of thought, and for the 
future of Christianity in England should come forward and 
oppose this danger. The Canon is now a Bishop, and there 
is no reason to think he has gone back upon his views. 

The Rev. Dr Rashdall also spoke very frankly on the same 
subject. He said that the holding of critical views compatible 
with essential Christianity should not exclude men from the 
Church of England, or from holding office within it. He 
could hardly trust himself to speak of the manner in which 
the Bishop of Worcester had worried Mr Beeby into resigna- 
tion by threatening letters. Every great attack on “ heretics ” 
had in the end resulted in a gain to liberty. Bishop Colenso 
had been excommunicated for not believing the whole 
Pentateuch was written by Moses; but the least learned of 
Bishops would hardly express such a belief in public now. 
Violent things had been said against the Bishop of Worcester 
himself in connection with Lua Mundi; yet now the canon 
of orthodoxy in the Church was what the Bishop believed. 
It was largely owing to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
wisdom and moderation that they had been spared a collective 
pronouncement by the Bishops on such subjects. Chris- 
tianity could not possibly continue the religion of the modern 
world unless separated from traditional views which the 
progress of criticism had made untenable. Inspiration was 
not limited to the Bible. Incarnation did not rest on the 
fact of the Virgin Birth. 

Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff said that a very large pro- 
portion of the clergy seemed to be living in a dream. The 
number of laymen of his generation who sincerely believed 
in a large proportion of the doctrines they listened to was not 
very great, and the number was decreasing. 

Revision of the Book of Common Prayer has been a 
subject of controversy for years without very much practical 
advance. Beautiful the Prayer Book services are, but they 
present admitted defects which too often exclude a number 
of religious people from the Church of England and con- 
scientious men from her ministry. It is impossible to pre- 
serve uniformity of use, and it is difficult to accommodate 
the feelings of Anglo-Catholics, Evangelists, and Modern 
Churchmen. 

It will suffice to put on record the views of the last-named 
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as part of the movement. The following is the petition sent 
before the Enabling Bill was passed by the Council of the 
Churchmen’s Union to the Lower House of Convocation on 
the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer :— 

‘““The Council of the Churchmen’s Union—founded in 
1898, for the advancement of liberal religious thought, and 
particularly for the attainment of such changes in the 
formularies and practices in the Church of England as from 
time to time are made necessary by the needs and knowledge 
of the day—beg to affirm their deep thankfulness for the 
Report of the Committee of your Reverend House on Revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and respectfully to lay before 
you the following considerations :— 

“‘(I.) They beg especially to support these proposals of 
the Committee : 


(a) The suggested reforms with regard to the Order for 
the Burial of the Dead. 

(b) That Minority Report on the Quicunque Vult which 
advocates the transfer of this venerable document 
to the end of the Prayer Book for the purpose of 
doctrinal and historical study by the learned: or, 
if this proposal should not commend itself to your 
House, then the Majority Report advocating the 
substitution of the word ‘may’ for the word 
‘ shall’ in the prefatory rubric. 

(c) The Resolution against arbitrary alteration of the 
customary conduct of Divine Service. 

(d) The Resolution in favour of a revision of the Lec- 
tionary. 

(e) The addition of Prayers for Home and Foreign 
Missions, and for the Convocations. 

(f) The acceptance of the result of Biblical Criticism in 
the, text of the Epistle for the first Sunday after 
Kaster.! i 

(g) The permission to use the two evangelical Command- 
ments in the Communion Office. 

(h) The permissive use of the Bidding Prayer, noting that 
in the 18th line from the end the words ‘to 
God’ should follow the words ‘add unfeigned 
praises,’ otherwise, in the second line below, the 
expression ‘ for His inestimable love ’ is obscure. 

(i) The exceptional and conditional permission to com- 
municate allowed to those not confirmed. 


1 “‘There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost: and these three are one” (1 St John v. 7).‘ 
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(j) The deletions from the first Exhortation, and the 
amended Collect in the Form of the Solemnisation 
of Matrimony. 

(k) The alternative Absolution in the Order for the 
Visitation of the Sick. 

(lt) The important relief of conscience provided by the 
changed Question in the Ordering of Deacons. 


‘“* (II.) They further pray for permission to commend to 
the consideration of your Reverend House these further 
reforms : 


(a) The addition to the ‘ Prayers upon Several Occasions ’ 
of prayers conceived with suitable power and 
dignity, enriching the volume of common petition. 

(b) The substitution in the present translation of the 
Apostles’ Creed of the word ‘ Hades’ for the word 
‘ Hell,’ and of the word ‘ Spirit’ for the word ‘ Ghost,’ 
and the substitution of the terms of the Apostles’ 
Creed so amended for the terms now used in the 
Baptismal Service. 

(c) The adoption of some such liberty in the use of the 
Psalter as is permitted in the American Church. 

(d) The permission to the Minister to read the Epistles or 
Gospels from the Revised Version. 

(e) The desirability of giving some permission for the use 
of extempore prayer. 

(f) The permission to use the Litany to the Lord’s 
Prayer and to conclude with ‘ The Grace.’ ” 


It is worth noting that the Bishop of Carlisle, in his 
notable sermon before the Church Congress in 1909, voiced a 
plea for brevity and simplicity in the Christian Creed. His 
memorable words were: ‘‘ The more complex the Creed the 
more it obstructs the Christ. . . . Until we return to the 
simplicity and affectionateness of the New Testament 
Creed, we have no right to claim the promise of the Saviour 
that he will draw all men unto Himself. . . . In simplicity 
and love lies the secret of Catholic Churchmenship; in 
complexity and exclusiveness lies schism.” 

In the year 1905-6 the famous Letters of Business were 
issued by Parliament in consequence of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commissioners on Ecclesiastical Discipline. 
The Council took immediate action on the matter, and issued 
the following petition to the Houses of Convocation, asking 
that regard should be had to the following principles :— 

‘“‘T. (1) The essential comprehensiveness of the Church 
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of England, which they desire to maintain to the fullest 
extent recommended by the Royal Commissioners. 

‘* (2) The consequent need for elasticity in its ordinances, 
preserving as great latitude of doctrine and practice as is 
compatible with the character of the Church of England as a 
reformed church. 

(8) A full and frank recognition of the established 
results of modern learning in regard to the Books of Holy 
Scripture, the history of the Church, and the developments of 
its creeds and formularies. 

“*(4) The encouragement of liberal thought and free and 
independent study among the clergy, in accordance with their 
ordination promise ‘ to be diligent not only in reading the 
Holy Scriptures, but in such studies as help to the knowledge 
of the same.’ 

*“* (5) Full recognition of the rights of the laity to a voice 
in the Councils of the Church. 

‘“* TI. They earnestly hope that their Lordships and the 
members of the Lower House of Convocation will not, by 
canon or otherwise, approve that part of the Commissioners’ 
recommendations which relates to the procedure in 
prosecutions for heresy or ritual prosecutions. They regard 
the present constitution of the Final Court of Appeal in 
ecclesiastical cases as affording to all parties in the Church of 
England the best security for liberty of thought and opinion, 
and view with alarm the power which the recommendations 
seem to secure to a majority of the Bishops by narrowing 
the limits of comprehension by deciding questions which the 
Church of England has deliberately left open, and thus 
practically adding to the doctrines of the Church. 

““TII. They further hope that the present opportunity 
will be taken to remove certain difficulties, some of which 
now prevent thé educated laity from joining without serious 
mental reservation in the Church Service, while others put a 
strain on the consciences of the clergy and of candidates for 
ordination. 

‘“‘ The difficulties to which they refer, and certain other 
defects in the liturgy, would be removed by alterations which 
should include— 


(1) The cessation of the compulsory use of the Athanasian 
Creed. 

(2) A revision of the Old Testament lessons for Sunday. 

(8) Some liberty in the use of the Psalter. 

(4) An alteration in the form and manner of making of 
Deacons from ‘ Do you unfeignedly believe all the 
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Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ? 
to ‘Do you believe that Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to Salvation?’ as in the form of 
Ordering of Priests. 

5. The optional substitution of the two commandments 
of the Gospel for the Decalogue in the Service of 
the Holy Communion. 

. The disuse of the first part of the Commination Service. 

. The abbreviation of the preface to the Marriage 

Service. 

The optional use of the long exhortation in the Come 

munion Office. 

. The shortening of the Baptismal Office and the sub- 
stitution of the terms of the Apostles’ Creed as used 
at Morning and Evening Prayer for the terms now 
used in that Office. 

10. The avoidance of certain repetitions and archaic 

expressions in the Services.” 


So © RID 


The petition was presented to Convocation by the Bishop 
of Winchester and Canon Hensley Henson. 

Such were the principles and opinions put forward 
sixteen years ago when the Letters of Business were first 
opened. Excluding the passing of the Enabling Bill into 
the Church Assembly Act, not a single one of the specific 
practical changes suggested by the Council has been carried 
through, although probably they would all be endorsed by 
the great majority of the laity. 

The most important event in the ecclesiastical world 
during the year 1906 had undoubtedly been the introduction 
of the Education Bill. Members of the Churchmen’s Union 
had probably not been altogether agreed about it any more 
than any other section of the Church of England—all the 
more so because political differences of opinion cut across 
the line of ecclesiastical division, but it may be safely assumed 
that few of them followed the intemperate lead of the more 
militant prelates in root-and-branch opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. Amid much that was lamentable in the 
tone of discussion on the subject, the Council felt that the 
controversy had revealed very prominently the existence 
of a large body of opinion in the Church of England— 
representing a considerable minority of the Bishops and 
clergy, and perhaps a majority of the laity—which had no 
sympathy with narrow, aggressive sacerdotalism. They felt 
that while the terms of the Bill might well have been more 
favourable to the Church but for the provocation afforded 
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by the Act of 1902, the proposed settlement would at least 
secure that the education of the country shall continue to 
be religious without being dominated by a section of the 
Church, whose opinions and aims were totally out of harmony 
with the theological temper of the nation at large, of the 
bulk of our own laity, and of the more progressive clergy. 
It is true that religious teaching based upon the Bible and 
given by the lay schoolmasters and schoolmistresses was not 
necessarily liberal in character, but it was at all events 
probable that its tone would refiect and keep pace with the 
gradual expansion and development of religious thought in 
the nation at large. 

At various times during the past twenty years efforts 
have been made by the opponents of freedom of criticism 
to muzzle the scholars and students of the day in spite of 
Dr Gore’s old championship in 1884 and 1904. In a sermon 
delivered before the University of Oxford and published, 
Dr Gore said: ‘It is impossible in any way to withdraw the 
historical basis of Christianity from the freest and frankest 
criticism. If there exist persons who say, ‘Let the Old 
Testament be frankly criticised, for it is not so important, 
but not the New Testament, for it is vital,’ the claim must 
be repudiated utterly. In proportion to the important 
issues which hang upon the New Testament records 
must be the frankness of the criticism to which they are 
submitted.” 

That statement should be remembered in its bearing on 
what follows. The prospects of Modern Churchmanship in 
1914 were strengthened by several incidents: the Thompson 
case, the publication of Foundations, the Kikuyu controversy, 
and a large number of liberal books published during the 
previous months by such writers as Canon Vernon Storr, 
Dr Winstanley, Dr Latimer Jackson, the Revs. A. Fawkes, 
J. R. Cohu, etc. etc. 

But the extremists of the E.C.U. made great éfforts in 
the beginning of the year to stem the rising flood of modern 
criticism. Several memorials carefully prepared to damage 
the position of the Churchmen’s Union were presented to 
Convocation, and much pressure brought to inflict a severe 
blow on the new school of thought, and to restrict that 
freedom which English Churchmen still enjoy in doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical questions. 

In reply, the Union drew up a petition to Convocation, 
which was presented by Dr Burge, then Bishop of Southwark, 
now Bishop of Oxford, and supported by the Bishops of 
Lincoln and Hereford. 
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It ran as follows :— 

‘** Whereas matters of grave import have lately been 
brought before your Reverend House concerning the in- 
tellectual freedom of the Clergy and the relation of Episcopal 
to non-Episcopal Churches : 

** We, the Council of the Churchmen’s Union, desire 
respectfully to lay before your Lordships’ House the urgent 
considerations following :— 


I. The Church of England has at all periods since the 
Reformation included both those who do not and 
those who do accept the doctrine of the ‘ Apostolical 
succession’ and the necessity of Episcopacy as a 
matter of jus divinum. We earnestly trust that 
your Lordships will do nothing to curtail the 
liberty in this respect which the formularies of our 
Church allow, and which its Clergy and Laity have 
hitherto in practice enjoyed. 

II. We trust that nothing will be done to make it more 
difficult for individual Bishops, other Clergy, and 
Laymen, to act as their own conscience and judg- 
ment direct in the matter of co-operation and 
religious fellowship with the members of non- 
Episcopal Churches. 

III. We regard it as a matter of grave importance that the 
clergy should be encouraged to study and discuss 
reverently and freely the critical and historical 
problems which are forced upon the modern student. 
of the Old and New Testaments, to publish the 
result of their studies, and to face the task of inter- 
preting and restating the traditional doctrines of 
Christianity in such ways as may be demanded by 
newly discovered truth. 

IV. While asserting without reserve our belief in the 
Incarnation and Resurrection of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we submit that a wide liberty of belief 
should be allowed with regard to the mode and 
attendant circumstances of both. 

V. We believe that real study, thought, and discussion 
will be discouraged if clergymen, who, in matters 
not affecting the essential truth of Christianity, 
arrive at conclusions which are opposed to tradi- 
tional or momentarily dominant opinions, are to 
be removed from their offices or denainced as 
dishonest for retaining them. We venture to recall 
to your Lordships the dictum of Arhbishop 

Vor, XX.—No. 2. \4* 
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Temple, ‘ If the conclusions are prescribed, the study 

is precluded.’ 

VI. We dutifully and respectfully pray your Lordships to 
remember how often in the past, when the Epis- 
copate or the Convocations have attempted to 
pronounce authoritatively upon scientific, critical, 
or historical questions, they have committed them- 
selves to positions which are now by practically 
universal consent admitted to be untenable.” 


The Modern movement in religious thought in the present 
century may be said to have finally found itself in two events 
—the foundation of the Modern Churchman, and the establish- 
ment of the Conferences which became known to the public 
from the title of its organ and the press. The former brought 
together in a definite shape the views of a large body of 
clergy and laity who had for many years been isolated in 
various parts of the country without permanent means of 
expression. In proportion to its members the influence of 
the Churchmen’s Union was far from insignificant, but for 
some years its existence was hardly known to any beyond 
its own immediate circle, except to its bitterest enemies. The 
appearance of the Modern Churchman changed all this. It 
offered sympathy to those who, discontented with the condi- 
tion of the National Church, had drifted into indifference and 
had become alienated from its ranks. This drift of educated 
moral and religious men and women from membership was 
2 serious loss to the Church, which it was the object of the 
Union to arrest and repair. The position of the Society 
to-day shows that its aims and objects have succeeded 
beyond expectation. Its name is now known far and 
wide, and its views have to be taken into account in the 
religious world. 

The best proof of this is the wonderful attention and 
space given by the press of the country last autumn to the 
proceedings of its latest Conference at Cambridge. These 
Conferences were commenced in 1914, and have continued 
ever since. The first was organised in the spring before 
the war broke out, and was held at Ripon on 3rd to 7th July. 
Unlike the Church Congress, they were continued throughout 
the war. The idea underlying the Conference was to initiate 
meetings among Churchmen of different degrees of knowledge 
and experence, yet all of whom felt the pressure of modern 
knowledge and ways of thinking, and desired to see them 
employed in the service of the Christian religion. What a 
wide honzon of inquiry was opened is best appreciated by 
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giving the subjects of the Conferences which have been held 
since 1914: 

At Ripon, 1914, the subject was “ Christ, the Creed, the 
Church.” At Rugby in 1915, “ Religious Teaching,” “‘ Kikuyu 
Problems,” ‘‘ Urgent Church Reforms,” ‘ Training of the 
Clergy.” At Oxford, 1916, “ Christian Ethics.” At Cam- 
bridge, 1917, ‘“‘ The Church: its Origin, Functions, Authority, 
Sacraments, Freedom, and Psychology.” At Cambridge, 
1918, ‘‘The Psychology of Religious Experience.” At 
Kensington, 1919, ‘“‘ The Ideals of Modern Churchmen,” 
“Present-day Problems.” At Oxford, 1920, ‘* Modern 
Knowledge and Traditional Christianity.” At Cambridge, 
1921, ‘‘ Christ and the Creeds.”’ 

It may be asked, who is responsible for the Modern move- 
ment? Itisnot a personal question or a one-man movement. 
There is no Newman to-day. The root of it is to be found 
in the new learning, the new science, the new geology, the 
new history, the new psychology—all these demanded long 
ago a new acknowledgment and revelation, and a new re- 
construction of the old theological position. Modern Church- 
men, or, as we should prefer to call them, New Churchmen, 
are only responding to the new religious environment, and 
have been so led to be teachers and leaders of the new move- 
ment which was bound to come. The Christian religion in its 
development created dogmas, rites, and ceremonies, institu- 
tions and formulas suitable to past ages but not to the age 
of to-day. There must be readjustment on a higher and more 
spiritual plane, more intelligible to a new world. 

It may be claimed for the pioneers of the movement that 
they toiled not in vain through the darkness and prejudice 
of ignorance to new truths and fresh visions of the Kingdom 
on earth. They reached forward without hesitation and 
touched the taproots of the Church’s troubles. To revalue 
old traditions, to demand new methods of interpretation in 
creeds and scripture, to make the Universal Church a reality 
by reunion—these have been the elements of its action. May 
it not be said they are in all humility worthy of Him who said, 
“ Behold, I make all things new ”’ ? 


PHILIP H. BAGENAL. 


WIMBLEDON. 












COLUMBA : 
SAINT, STATESMAN, AND POET. 


521—1921. 
LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, D.D. 


I. 


Ir Ireland received from Scotland a superlative gift of 
godliness in St Patrick, she more than repaid her debt in 
St Columba. 

He was not, of course, the first who lit the lamp of God in 
Scotland. Ninian’s Whithorn was a century and a half earlier 
than Iona, and there were traces of a Christian settlement in 
the West even before Columba’s day. It feels strange to read 
in the Lilany of Angus the Culdee references to “ seven 
bishops of Hy.’ Whatever else that signifies, it points to 
the existence of a Christian community of some kind there, 
probably under the influence of St Brendan’s establish- 
ment at Eilach-naomh. Indeed, in the old Irish Life it is 
stated that when the saint landed he was met by two bishops, 
probably the remnant of the above. O’Donnell suggests 
that they were Druids in disguise ; but we need not resort 
to necromantic explanations. 

Of course, there was Mungo or Kentigern, too, whom 
Columba visited on the banks of the Molendinar, where they 
exchanged pastoral staves. Yet these were, in their effect, 
really only local, and their candle either perished with them 
or flickered almost to extinction. But in the door which 
Columba opened he left the cross, and no man could shut it. 

He was the first to carry Christianity over the wild 
mountain-wall of the Grampians. And with him, as with 
Knox later, the school kept pace with the church. In fact, 
as Skene truly says, for centuries no Pictish boy learned 
his letters save at the knee or through the influence of a 
Columban monk ; and Iona itself became the school of a wide 
236 
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world, sending professors to Cologne, Louvain, Paris, and 
elsewhere. 

Columba was the father of Scottish literature, and the 
pioneer of Scottish education ; but he was more than that. 
He was the great sower of the seed of civilisation in the fields 
of Pictland and Gaeldom, the fruition of which, by the unify- 
ing power of his great ideal, was, in reality, the Scottish 
nation. He stands on the border-line between Christianity 
and paganism, a strong but kindly, kingly figure, shining in 
the dark. His race was royal, and he was naturally a 
leader of men. He was of a radiant spirit, strongly tempered 
with the stern passion of a warrior when necessity called— 
a dove with a lion’s heart. 

Of course, much myth and legend crept in among the 
truth regarding him, through the ages. But the Life by 
Cumen the Fair, seventh abbot of Iona, only sixty years after 
the saint’s death, and that by Adamnan, the ninth abbot, 
only eighty-two years after that event, are sufficiently near 
contemporary records of their subject to contain a clear 
substratum of fact. 

Adamnan’s work, written originally between the years 
691 and 693, is extant in the copy made by Dorbene, who 
died in 713, abbot-elect of Iona. It is the oldest book that 
can be proved to have been written in Scotland, and is, 
of course, in Latin. Adamnan incorporated in it the work 
of Cumen, so that it carries within its pages an earlier 
authority than its own date. Dorbene, in a colophon, gives 
his name as copyist. His transcript was carried to the 
Celtic monastery of St Gall, in Switzerland; but it passed 
through intermittent disappearances until, in 1845, Dr 
Ferdinand Keller of Zurich found, among unknown rubbish, 
in a book-chest in the public library of Schaffhausen, a manu- 
script which has been practically proved by Dr Reeves to be 
the actual document. That eminent scholar edited the 
biography in 1857, collating it with six other versions, and 
producing a work which retains the finality of authoritative 
scholarship, illumining by its learning and research the life 
and work of the establishment of Iona, as if in a fresh re- 
velation. It forms one of the issues of the Bannatyne Club. 
Those who cannot secure this edition may find satisfaction 
in the little pocket volume of the Life edited by Huyshe, in 
Routledge’s New Universal Library, which can be had for a 
few pence. It will be a pleasant companion in the island of 
the saint. 

There is also an old Gaelic Life, in reality a kind of Homily 
for the saint’s day, on the text from Genesis xii., “‘ Get thee 
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out of thy land and thy kin, and thy father’s house, and go 
into the land which I shall show unto thee” (Exi de 
terra tua et de cognatione tua, et de domo patris tui, 
et vade in terram quam tibi monstravero). Manuscripts 
of this, dating from the tenth century, are preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, in the Leabhar Breac at 
Dublin, and in the Irish Book of Lismore. A translation by 
Hennessy, with collation of the three versions, is to be found 
in the Appendix to the second volume of Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland. Martin, in his Description of the Western Islands, 
says: ‘‘ The life of Columbus, written in the Irish character, 
is in the custody of John Macneal in the Island of Barry ; 
another copy of it is kept by MacDonald of Benbecula.” 
What became of these, unless the Edinburgh copy is one of 
them, is not known. Professor Donald Mackinnon places 
that manuscript at about the end of the fifteenth century. 

The Life written or compiled in 1532 by instruction of 
Manus O’Donnell, afterwards chief of Tirconnell, to which 
sept Columba belonged, professes to have gathered together 
out of the drift and accretions of a thousand years all the 
traditions and authentic stories that could be found in regard 
to one of whom his kin were so proud. This manuscript, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and published 
this year by the University of Illinois, is, as Professor Donald 
Mackinnon said, a splendid monument of Irish clannishness, 
eloquence, and caligraphy. 

These are the sources of authorities. But the monograph 
by Montalembert in his Monks of the West gives a most 
delightful and vivid understanding of the saint’s life and 
character, and holds a place of its own. 


ae ene er ee 


II. 


Columba was born at Gartan in Donegal on 7th December 
521; and he was a Christian from his birth. The wave of 
Patrick’s gospel tide had rocked his cradle. A Churchman 
who founded churches and monasteries, he stood right in 
the heart of the storms of his time. But when he was forty- 
two years old he figured over-prominently in the bloody battle 
of Culdremhne, and it became the pivot of his career. Tradi- 
tion attributes to this battle a twofold provocation, and 
puts the minor one first. It is said that King Diarmid had 
offended Columba by a decision against him in a very curious 
question. St Finnian of Moville had brought from Rome 
a beautiful Psalter transcribed from the second version of the 
Vulgate of St Jerome. Columba, his pupil, a lover of books 
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and poems, sat up three nights and copied it, apparently 
without authority. For Finnian claimed the copy as his by 
right; and the case was referred to King Diarmid. Of 
course, in all probability the king had never a question of 
literary copyright before him in his life; but he fell back 
upon a mother-wit interpretation of ancient law, and gave as 
his decision, ‘‘ Le gach bo a boinean, agus le gach leabhar 
a leabhran,”—that is, ‘‘ To every cow her calf, and to every 
book its copy.” To this decision Columba would not bow. 
But Diarmid had been guilty of a greater offence. He had 
snatched from the care of Columba his ward, Curnan son of 
the King of Connacht, and had put him to death. This meant 
not only sacrilege in the violation of sanctuary, but an out- 
rage on Columba’s honour, and an insult to the great clan of 
O’Donnell through him. Columba flung the flame of his 
eloquence among his people; the northern princes rose and, 
aided by the men of Connacht, marched against King Diarmid, 
whom they defeated in the stubborn field of Culdremhne, 
where three thousand were slain. 

In the Royal Irish Academy is preserved a Psalter, called 
the Cathach or Battler, because a battle was said to have been 
fought over it, and because it was long deemed to have been 
a powerful help in conflicts. It used to be carried thrice 
around the army on the breast of a priest, and if he were 
free from mortal sin it ensured the victory. It is associated 
in tradition with the episode of Culdremhne. Taken abroad 
by an O’Donnell who was exiled through the Stewart troubles 
in the time of James the Second, it was brought back to 
Ireland, having been discovered on the Continent, in 1802. 
The beautiful casket in which it had been preserved since 
the seventeenth century was reverently opened. Inside was 
found a decayed wooden box, and therein a mass of vellum, 
stuck together and hardened into a solid lump. Skilfully, 
carefully, and lovingly, leaf was separated from leaf. It was 
found to be in reality a fragmentary Psalter—fifty-eight 
leaves, from Psalm 31 to Psalm 106—bearing evidence of 
hasty transcription, and, from its text and character, sup- 
porting the belief that it may have been this very book that 
caused such sorrow and such slaughter long ago. wid 

Nevertheless, there is another tale to the effect that the 
volume of which St Finnian was the proud possessor was 
a copy of the Gospels, so precious to him for its beauty that, 
with the keenly jealous love of a bibliophile, he would not allow 
any eye but his own to look upon it. It was probably the 
earliest copy of the hg or that had reached Ireland, and 
it is noteworthy that the Book of Durrow, which is said to have 
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been transcribed from a manuscript written in great haste 
by Columba’s own hand, is almost purely a Vulgate version. 
Whichever of these be the true story, it is easy to believe, 
when we consider the value which St Finnian seems to 
have put on his possessions, that he would feel relieved to see 
his pupil at least out of reach of his library. At the same 
time, though it seems like sacrilege to brush the dust off a 
fine old story, it is difficult to accept it, when one remembers 
the deeply affectionate relationship that existed between 
Finnian and Columba. 

In Aberdeenshire is preserved a beautiful casket called 
the Breacbeannachd, with which are associated the name of 
Columba and the tradition of its having been borne around 
the army before going into battle ; though it has never been 
suggested that here we might have a competitor of serious 
import with the Irish relic. 

Two years after the battle Columba was sailing away, 
an exile, from Ireland. It is said that he was banished for 
the blood he had been instrumental in shedding—sent forth 
by St Molaise of Innismurry, at the Synod of Taillte, 
under sentence of perpetual expatriation, to seek for God 
as many souls in conversion to Christ as he had lost in the 
dark day of passionate conflict. The shadow of Culdremhne 
haunted his memory, as did the day of Arddreyd dog the 
steps of Merlin in the Forest of Caledon. 

His desire was that he should not land on any place 
from which he could behold his dearly loved Ireland. It is 
said that this was, in fact, a part of his punishment; but 
it might well be a self-inflicted deprivation, lest the sight of 
home should turn him from his purpose. The persistent 
legend is that he went ashore on Oransay; but lo! when 
he climbed the hill, away down on the verge of the west 
lay the blue hills of home, like a dream. So again they 
moved forward, until they stepped out upon Iona, a hundred 
miles from Ireland and thirty from the Scottish mainland 
—the holiest island of our people ever since. 

It is recorded by Adamnan that in that very year Columba 
lived with King Conal in Knapdale, and the cave-chapel at 
Cove, on Loch Caolisport, has been by an old tradition asso- 
ciated with this period of residence. It has even been 
asserted that this was his first church, before he went on 
to Iona; but the other tradition has overshadowed this and 
been accepted. It would seem rather to have been the relic 
of a visit with a political purpose, bearing on the wider 


issue of the saint’s designs in regard to the future of the 
Dalriadic folk. 
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COLUMBA 241 
In Iona he builded a settlement of wattle for himself and 
his comrades, and dedicated it to God. And there he 
worked day and night. He was a lover of books, reading, 
writing, praying, thinking, planning continually. His literary 
energy was indomitable and indefatigable. The Gaelic Life 
says: ‘‘ Thrice fifty noble lays he made, some, wonderful, 
in Latin, and some, in Gaelic, beautiful.” 

He is credited with as many as three hundred noble 
books, most of which must of course have been transcriptions. 
Even Greek is mentioned by Dallan Forgaill the Bard as 
being among his accomplishments, though that must have 
been scant. Yet the accomplishments of the Irish monks 
were wide and varied. Cormac, in his Glossarium, used 
Greek words freely, though his etymologies are naturally 
fantastic to the scholarship of to-day. The Ilona monks 
were familiar with the Latin Scriptures; and Adamnan 
quotes Josephus, Jerome, and Juvencus. Their caligraphy 
was marvellous. The Book of Kells, the Book of Deer, and 
manuscripts in St Gall and elsewhere are proofs of the 
attainments, in this respect, of the Irish scribes. 

Columba himself only laid aside his pen at last to die. 
He was writing a copy of the Psalter, and he felt Death’s 
touch upon his shoulder. “I am done,” said he. “ Baitene 
can finish it.” 


III. 


Why he really left Ireland is not so difficult to see after 
all. The commonly received explanation of the battle of 
Culdremhne, which was the climax of a stormy life in Ireland, 
appeals, of course, to romance. So also does the story of a 
perpetual exile from his native land. Yet the excommuni- 
cation was either not in perpetuity, or it was not persisted 
in. For he was back in Ireland for the Synod of Drumceatt ; 
and he made no fewer than ten visits to the old country, 
according to Adamnan. It is true that Adamnan twice 
speaks of the affair of Culdremhne in connection with the 
date of the saint’s departure from Ireland, but he mentions 
his excommunication as being for “some pardonable and 
trivial reason.”’ And he distinctly makes his pilgrimage a 
voluntary one, as being “‘ for Christ’s sake.” His act might 
well be in fulfilment of some vow for the propagation of the 
gospel, for the Irish Church and the spirit of the saint him- 
self were avowedly missionary in ideal. The oldest Life 
Says it was ‘‘ for the love and favour of Christ,” and mentions 
no other cause. Bede, under the year 565,—a mistake of 
two years—says: ‘“‘ Then came to Britain from Ireland a 
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presbyter and abbot . . . Columba by name, to preach the 
word of God to the provinces of the Northern Picts, that is, 
to those who are shut off from the southern districts by steep 
and rugged mountain chains.” Both Tighernac and the 
Annals of Ulster say that the saint was in his forty-second 
year, which fixes the date of his arrival in Iona for 563, and 
so agrees with Adamnan. The discrepancy of dates may 
easily have arisen from the fact that Bede was thinking of 
the journey to the stronghold of King Brude, while the others 
are speaking of his actual arrival in Dalridda. 

But there is more than a glimmer of another reason, for 
which a very powerful plea can be advanced. His time was 
one of intense interest to the Gaels, for it was the time of a 
struggle very vital for them. 

King Cairbre Rigfoda—Bede’s Retda, and the Riada of 
tradition—the “ tall king ” or “‘ long-in-the-arm ”—had given 
his name to the territory in Antrim which, about the year 
200 a.p., he had established as his own when forced to leave 
Munster on account of famine. When his people carried 
their fortunes to the West of Scotland, three centuries later, 
they carried the name with them, calling the place in which 
they settled Dalriada. Why those people had struck out 
from Ireland, leaving Antrim for Argyle in 502, under Fergus 
Mor MacErc, has never been fully shown. It is true that 
St Patrick is said to have prophesied that this Fergus should 
one day not only be a king, but father of kings in that 
land; but it was either from necessity for elbow room, or in 
the spirit of adventure, or, it may be, through attraction 
of kinship in blood and tongue with those who were already 
there. This Irish settlement was girded on the south by 
the Firth of Clyde; on the east by Drumalban—‘“ the back- 
bone of Scotland,” as Adamnan called it, until to-day the 
watershed of Argyle and Perth; to the north the line ran 
over the Moss of Crinan, and then, passing westward through 
craggy Morven, found issue to the Atlantic by way of the 
Island of Mull. It was thus practically identical with the 
county of Argyle as we now know it. 

Those immigrants were Christians, however crude their 
creed. The Northern Picts, on the other hand, were pagan 
in what beliefs they held. The Gaels, therefore, however 
smoky their lantern, and however dim their candle, were 
light-bearers. And whatever their purpose, they had tenacity 
in it, for, even though within the enfolding pincers of enemy 
folk, they held their own. It was to them Columba’s heart 
turned, and to reach them he steered across the sea. For 
this colony of his own blood was in a perilous phase—threat- 
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ened, indeed, with something like actual extermination at 
thefhands of the Picts of the north and east. Its prosperity 
and encroachment upon Pictland had, in fact, drawn to it 
the attention of the great King Brude, who had driven it, 
in 560, into Kintyre. In this great reverse we have the 
real provocative of Columba’s mission. For he was not only 
a notable Churchman who had done distinguished work in 
Ireland as such, but he was a princely master of secular 
policy, with a prominent share in a great battle. He had 
the rousing qualities of a leader of men, the passion of a 
poet, and the devotion of a patriot. There would seem to 
have been in his adventure the suggestion of a thrust of the 
sword of the spirit to thwart and counteract the sword of 
the flesh. He carried oversea not only a great religious 
fervour and ecclesiastical acumen, but vision which had 
within it political wisdom and spiritual sagacity. It seemed, 
indeed, to have been anticipated that he should deal some- 
how with the existing situation; for, though the pseudo 
Prophecy of St Berchan is really of date some centuries 
later, it may be taken as the expression of a traditional 
opinion on the purpose of the journey of the saint, when 
it says : 
r ** Woe to the Pict to whom he eastward goes. 
The thing that’s there he knows ; 


Nor happy he 
An Irish king beneath the Pict should be.” 


Columba was, besides, of Dalriadic royal descent. He had 
thus a twofold call. 

He and his company came with the conquest of Pictland 
written for them in the Book of Destiny. Their enterprise 
was, indeed, one of the greatest voyages in history ; for he 
laid the foundations of a secular as well as a spiritual kingdom. 

He was a leader of ‘stupendous vitality. The wildest 
mountains, the fiercest denizens of the rocky places, the 
angriest threat of rudest tyrants, carried no fear to his soul. 
He knew his destiny, and he never shrank from it. He 
moved through the gloom, kindling hope and liberty. For 
thirty-four years he tended the fire of Christ, and the little 
isle of the west became the centre of God’s kingdom in Scot- 
land and Ireland. He gathered into his community in Iona 
all to whom highest impulses had spoken; and his monks 
became torch-bearers and path-makers for the whole land, 
and beyond it. In their coracles they crossed the seas, and 
through the deserts wore a way for Christ. Far-off islands, 
broken and ruined by age-long weatherings, pierced and worn 
by ceaseless surge of wild ocean storms, were touched with 
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wonder of love by them. Away over the desolations, filled 
with superstition and strife that tried to turn them back, 
they reached remotest straths, and founded holy shrines that 
to this day still bear their leader’s name, or the names of those 
who were his faithful children in the Faith. Not for drowsy 
ease or for refuge from life’s failure did those men seek the 
cloister, but because the face of a redeeming love had looked 
into their hearts, and they could fear no man’s face there- 
after. It was the breeze out of the misty west, the breath 
that blew down the mountain passes and along the Highland 
straths, that carried the message of Christ all over Scotland. 

The mark of the Iona community was its missionary 
energy. It was felt far and wide. It left its traces in 
England, in France, and over the Alps into the plains of 
Northern Italy. Even Iceland was not too remote for the 
faithful from the western isle. Consider how many must 
have gone down in the deep with their frail vessels in the 
attempts to reach such distant goals! But still the Cross 
went on, climbing the steepest places, and fording the ocean 
at its deepest. and wildest. 

The most important and history-making journey of the 
saint himself was that which led him to the very stronghold 
of the great Pictish King Brude, near the river Ness. The 
old Gaelic Life does not make such demands upon credulity 
in regard to miracles wrought by the sign of the Cross on 
the gates of the royal stronghold, and elsewhere, as Adamnan 
does. Be sure that in this interview the saint had more in 
his mind then the mere founding of churches, or necromantic 
contests with the king’s magic men. His move was a sound 
piece of policy, for the king meant the people, then; as later, 
in the sixteenth century, a chief’s conversion meant the 
conversion of the clan. He had allowed two years to pass 
from the time of his landing ere he made this journey ;_ but 
it may be taken that before he ventured he had made his 
influence felt right on through Lochaber and into the very 
presence and environment of the king. We can see traces 
of that activity in the records of Adamnan. Undoubtedly, 
in that meeting is to be seen the quickening of the germ of a 
united Scotland, the root-seed of a nation. Through it the 
Picts received not only the uplift of the Christian faith, but 
that touch of the civilisation of Ireland which held them for 
a century and a half; and peace seems to have been secured 
for the Dalriddic Scots. He consolidated the position of 
these in 575, through the great Synod of Drumceatt, when 
Aidan, the King of Dalridda, was, by his influence, acknow- 
ledged as a monarch independent of Ireland—a fact that 
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later was also acknowledged by the Pictish king. Aidan 
had been educated in Iona, and proved himself to be the 
kind of sovereign whom the affairs of Dalriada positively 
required. According to Tighernac, Adamnan, and _ the 
chronicles, he was wise in policy and prosperous in admini- 
stration. Like James the First, he set himself at once 
strenuously to organise his realm, suppressing the robbers 
of Galloway, who had kept his borders in unrest, and making 
leagues with his Cymric neighbours of Strathclyde. In this 
we may be sure we can discover the guiding influence of 
Columba. But Ethelfrith of Northumbria, stirred by ambi- 
tion or by jealousy, attacked the Cymri of the north; and 
Cadwallon secured the help of Aidan to repel what was in 
reality their common foe. Ethelfrith, however, overthrew 
combined Scot and Cymri at Degsastan, and made his name 
a thing of terror for the dwellers in the region from Clyde to 
Forth. Columba had died six years earlier, on 9th June 
597, and we seem to feel the loss of his wisdom and guidance. 


ae: 


Iona has become part and parcel of this man’s memory. 
To the Gael it always is I-Choluim-Chille for his sake. Bede 
said, ‘‘ It long remained venerable to many people of the 
Scots and Picts.””> And Samuel Johnson uttered only the 
truth when he spoke of it as “ that illustrious island which 
was once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge and the blessings of religion. . . . That man is 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force 
upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 

Its very name has been construed into vital and prophetic 
contact with him, through a philology falsely so called. It 
really is I or Hi. In Latin form, on the page of Adamnan, 
this was Iowa; but by a misreading of a copyist it was 
rendered Zona. Adamnan is at pains to point out that 
Columba’s name in Gaelic and in Latin means “a dove,” 
and that the Hebrew word for ‘“‘ dove”’ is Jona, which helped 
the misreading. And so an ecclesiastical mysticism leapt 
at the coincidence, and believed that divine Providence had 
actually designed that the two should be linked by destiny 
together. And thus it has remained. 

The early clergy of the Celtic Church were usually 
married, but those in Iona were celibate. In fact, it looks 
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as though they were misogynists, for to the saint himself is 
attributed the ungracious saying : 


‘** Far am bi bo bi’ ban, 
Agus far am bi ban bi’ mollachd ” ; 


that is to say : 


“* Where there is a cow there is a woman, 
And where there is a woman there is a curse.” 


Eilean-nam-ban on the shores of Mull, opposite Iona. is said 
to have been the abode of the wives of artisans employed 
about the monastery. There is, however, now a proverb 
which atones for the old cynicism, in which the island is 
spoken of as I nam ban bhoidheach, that is, ‘“‘ Iona of the 
beautiful women.” 

Columba was succeeded, in Irish fashion, by his own kin, 
as heads of the establishment. Baitene, his first cousin, 
was second abbot; Laiseren, another cousin, was the third ; 
the fourth was a second cousin ; and the fifth was a nephew 
of Laiseren. It was not really till the tenth abbot that the 
line was broken. 

Iona had, in its ecclesiastical usages, differences which 
were bequeathed to a late day, and which were only obliter- 
ated by a majority vote at Whitby in 664 a.p., involving 
the dispersion of the community. The Church of Rome 
came through England into Scotland as an invasive force, 
having been delayed by the struggles involved in the Saxon 
conquest ; but, when she came, it was by overthrowing a 
native Celtic Church that she established herself here. The 
Church in Britain was shut off from the rest of Christendom 
for nearly two centuries after the withdrawal of the Roman 
imperial authority. During that period the ecclesiastical 
custom and ritual on the European continent underwent 
several changes, including the mode of fixing the date of 
Easter, which became a topic of keen controversy with the 
Celtic Church. At Whitby, Colman of Lindisfarne, as the 
opponent of Wilfrid, afterwards Archbishop of York, led 
the controversy against the Romish usages, before the king, 
in presence of the barons and clergy. In that conference 
the tradition of Peter as custodian of the keys touched the 
fears of the king, Oswy, lest on his last journey he might, 
if he roused a grudge in Peter’s heart by voting against his 
representative, find the door of heaven closed to his knocking. 
So his decision went against the native Church. But Iona 
remained obdurate, retaining also the tonsure of St John 
—from ear to ear, while that of St Peter is coronal—through 
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COLUMBA 247 
ridicule which declared that this was the invention of Simon 
Magus, and had been brought to Ireland by the swineherd 
of that King Leary who had so bitterly opposed St Patrick ! 
It was only in the year 716 that she capitulated, and a 
schism ensued. The dependent monasteries among the Picts 
were firm against the change, and defied even the edicts of 
King Nechtan, who in 717 drove them across Drumalban, 
from his realm. 

Bede says of Iona: “‘ That island is accustomed to have 
as its ruler always an abbot-presbyter, to whose jurisdiction 
the whole province and even the bishops themselves must 
be subject, by an unusual custom, following the example of 
its first teacher, who was no bishop but a presbyter.” In 
the Scottish system the bishops were members of mon- 
asteries, and subject to their abbot, who was head alike 
in secular and spiritual affairs. The Abbot of Iona was 
supreme not only there, but in all the houses originating 
from or affiliated to it in Ireland and in Scotland. 

Iona never recovered from the smashing blows of Norse 
invasion. The monastery was burned six times by the rovers, 
who left the dead as record of their passing. In the year 
806, sixty-eight were murdered ; and in 986, on the eve of 
Christmas, the Abbot and fifteen monks were killed. The 
library was scattered ; the relics of the saint removed, and 
finally dispersed, and no man knows to-day where his ashes 
really lie. The sanctity of the isle, however, remained as 
a holy memory, and in later days it became the place of 
rest for the dust of the great after their activities were ended. 
I-Choluim-Chille was, for the devout, the chosen spot for their 
awaking in Judgment Day, finding a proud pillow near the 
chapels for their sleep. 

The Hebrides came into the hands of Scotland in 1072; 
and the saintly Queen Margaret rebuilt the monastery which 
the Norseman had laid in ruin. She was a strenuous opponent 
of the usages of the Celt, and pressed home her opposition 
with all the weight of her husband’s prestige behind her. 
Passing over again to the Norse sway, the place experienced 
many vicissitudes, till the Lord of the Isles resolved to estab- 
lish Romish religious orders in his territory; and, in 1208, 
Benedictine monks and black nuns entered into possession, 
the present buildings rose, and Rome settled into Iona till 
the sixteenth century. Since then, however, the gospel has 
been preached in Iona in the language in which Columba 
spoke to the people, by the national Church, whose, to-day, 
the holy buildings are. 
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In the Bodleian Library is preserved a manuscript of 
verses attributed to Columba, all that could be gathered in 
the sixteenth century ; and fifteen poems in his name are 
in the O’Clery manuscript, treasured in the Burgundian 
Library at Brussels. It is, of course, difficult to decide what 
of all this is actually his. Yet, though they were gathered 
late, and may have the touch of other hands, tradition is 
tenacious, and it may be taken that they do express his 
utterance and his thought. They breathe deep piety, warm 
love of nature, and love of home, as the following renderings, hea 
which I have made, of portions of them, show. ver 
It cost him sorrow to leave Ireland, as this song torn out 
of his heart says : 
‘“* How swift is my coracle sailing, 
Leaving Derry behind on the lea, 
To the land of the ravens, dark Alba: 
Ah! sad is my errand for me ! 
I look back through my sorrow to Erin, 
With good-bye to her women and men ; 
And my eyes are all misty with weeping, 
For I never may see them again.” h 
It is an old cry of the Gael, over the seas sailing far from * 
home, even alongside of the thought of a returning ! 
And again he cries : 
‘“* Were the wage of Scotland given me 
From the centre to the sea, 
One wee house this night in Durrow 
Would be dearer far to me. 
Sweet the grove of oaks, and often 
Did its quiet my heart control. 
Ah! the angels ofttimes yonder 
Whispered wonder to my soul ! ” 
In the crash of thunder and terror of lightning’s flame 
he is said to have composed a prayer which has a fine dignity 
and chaste sweetness in it : F 
‘* Before Thy face the angels fall, H 
And heaven’s loud-swelling anthems cease.— D 
Move where the rolling thunders call, = 
And fold about their anger peace. le 
So ’mong my thundering passions move. : 
O make my heart Thy dwelling-place ; 
So make the casket of Thy love fi 
Worthy the jewel of Thy grace.” 
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And again, in the Altus, supposed to have been written 
after his great battle : 


** We praise Thee, God, the Three in One,— 
The Father, Spirit, Christ the Son .. . 
We change and fade and pass away, 

But Thine is the eternal day. 
Around Thee all earth’s ages run, 
But still the same 
Thy deathless Name, 
Thy love divine, Thou Three in One!” 


He was haunted by the tender memory of home. His 
heart never ceased to look across the waters singingly. Thus, 
very sweetly : 


** Happy he who hears in Durrow 
Songs ascending, heavenward seeking, 
And the wind among the elm trees 
As a harper sweeps his string ; 
5S 


And the glad notes of the blackbird, 
And the lowing of the cattle, 
And the cooing of the cuckoo 
At the opening door of Spring.” 


He loved to watch the changing ocean, and to listen to 
the ceaseless song of nature. Thus in a famous poem 
he says: 


“To rest on a rock in Uchd Alein 
How sweet that would be, 
Always beholding 
The face of the sea,— 
Hearing the song divine the waves go singing,— 
The wonderful quire of the deep— 
And the cry of the wild birds winging, 
As with music through heaven they sweep,— 
The tides’ unceasing ‘wonder, 
The wrestle of ebb and flow, 
That with tumultuous thunder 
Beat on the crags below ! ” 


The elegy of the bards spoke truly of him through Dallan 
Forgaill, their chief, of what he was, and not for his age alone. 
He had saved them from extinction in the great day of 
Drumceatt ; and so he was to them what he was to many, 
“the soul’s light . . . God’s messenger dispelling fear . . . 
learned, chaste, charitable . . . physician of the heart . . . 
Shelter to the naked ... a consolation to the poor... 
There went not from the world one who was more constant 
for remembrance of the Cross.” 

His day was as full as ours of things that deafened the 
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still, small voice—the clash of sect and party, the cry of greed, 
the clang of war, the glamour of a thousand calls to the 
passions of men. But this princely soul held on the way of 
light and right. As he said : 


“* What soul his God can praise 
In these dark days 
When Truth has staggered from her place 
And veiled her face ? 
Who but the man that from his path has hurled 
A dying world ? ” 


And so he speaks still to us the open secret of the conse- 
crated life and the power of unselfish service. 

One cannot help recalling his prophecy on his dying day : 
‘Small and mean though this place is, yet shall it be held 
in great and uncommon honour, not alone by Scottish kings 
and their folk, but also by rulers of strangers. Even the 
saints of other Churches shall regard it with uncommon 
reverence.” And to-day proves the truth of it. 

A little while, also, before he died he said : 


**I mo chridhe, I mo ghraidh, 
Ann ait’ guth manaich bi’ geum ba ; 
Ach mu’n tig an saoghal gu crioch 
Bi’dh I mar a bha.” 


And now, after all the ages, again the voice of praise and 
prayer for his sake rises from the ancient fane beside the 
waves, fulfilling the words : 


‘** O island of my heart, most dear to me, 
The low of kine shall quiet the melody 
Of chanting monks ; yet ere the world is past 
Thou shalt be as thou wast.” 


LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT. 


EDINBURGH. 
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OCCULTISM. 


EDWARD CLODD. 
II. 


TuE belief in telepathy—namely, that one mind can commu- 
nicate with another mind, no matter what distance in space 
divides them, independently of the recognised channels of 
the sense-organs, or of the use of any mechanical apparatus— 
is widespread. Ninety per cent. of people among whom the 
question is raised will at once cite some experience which 
has satisfied them that telepathy is proven, and among the 
remaining ten per cent. there will be waverers. One start- 
ling incident, one dream fulfilled, suffices as the swallow to 
make their summer. The high priests of Spiritualism are 
cited as authorities from whom there can be no appeal, as if 
mere authority had any validity. Sir Oliver Lodge is con- 
vinced that “‘ telepathy, as a recently discovered fact, opens 
a new and obscure chapter in science” . . . “so that the 
distance between England and India is no barrier to the 
sympathetic communication of intelligence in some way of 
which we are at present ignorant.” Sir William Barrett is 
satisfied that it is one among other phenomena to which “ the 
laws of the physical universe are inapplicable,” and “‘ which 
transcend knowledge derived from our sense-perceptions.” 
“* Unless,”’ he adds, “‘ we reject all testimony . . . there can 
be no doubt that a distant person can, by his directed thought, 
or by a dream, create a phantom of himself in the mind of a 
distant percipient ” (Psychical Research, pp. 109, 118). But, 
he candidly says, “ How telepathy is propagated we have 
not the remotest idea,” and he dismisses as futile the analogies 
between it and wireless telegraphy and radio-activity which 
ignorance suggests. So, in their admission of nescience, both 
physicists take shelter under the maxim, “‘Obscurum per 
obscurius,”’ which, freely rendered, is, ‘‘ Whatever you know 
nothing about, assume to be the cause of everything else.” 
It was disconcerting to read in Dr M‘Dougall’s book on 
261 
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Body and Mind, published in 1911, that he regarded the 
evidence for the reality of telepathy “‘ to be of such a nature 
as to compel the assent of any competent person who studies 
it impartially.”” But in his recently published Group Mind 
that eminent psychologist abandons that definite position 
and admits that “‘ telepathic communication has not hitherto 
been independently established,”’ and that “‘ if and in so far as 
it occurs, it does so sporadically and only between individuals 
specially attuned to one another.” So Dr M‘Dougall’s recan- 
tation is only partial. 

Let us briefly consider what physiology has to say on the 
subject. All our knowledge is derived from sense-impres- 
sions. The sense-organs have specialised nerve-endings, each 
of which is tuned to receive and transmit its special form of 
energy. Sound-waves cannot stimulate the optic nerves, nor 
light-waves stimulate the aural nerves, nor does the sensation 
of smell result from tactile stimuli; and so on through the 
series. Each of the sense-organs transmits the stimuli to the 
receiving central nervous system, 1.e. the brain, and perception 
results through the changes set up in the cortex or layer of 
grey cellular substance which, as it were, roofs-in the cerebrum, 
and is the material basis of mind, the seat of the as yet 
unexplained problem of consciousness. Therein are localised 
the psychic centres to which the several sensory nerves trans- 
mit the reports which they receive from the outer world. 
It is interesting to note, by the way, that recent research 
indicates that, unlike the cells of the body generally, the 
neurons or nerve cells, if destroyed, cannot be replaced ; but, 
failing this, they last the entire life of the individual of whom 
they form a part. They are perpetual cells of the greatest 
importance for the preservation of the commonwealth of the 
social organisation of the body. Each human brain is built 
on a uniform plan; it is boxed up in a bony, skin-covered, 
usually hair-covered skull. It is insulated from every other 
brain, and contains no indication that any part of it is 
specialised to receive stimuli from any channel other than 
the sense-organs, or in some way—as to which both Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir William Barrett confess ignorance—from any 
ethereal or other subtle vibrations. 

To quote Sir Ray Lankester : 


“Telepathy is simply a boldly invented word for a 
supposed phenomenon which has never been demon- 
strated. It is an unfair and unwarranted draft on the 
credit of science which its signatories have not met by 
the assignment of any experimental proof. There is not 
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one man of science, however mystic and credulous his 
trend, among those who pass this word ‘ telepathy ’ on 
to the great unsuspecting, newspaper-reading public, 
who will venture to assert that he can show to me or to 
any committee of observers experimental proof of the 
existence of the thing to which this portentous name is 
given.” ! 


Space alone prevents citation from physico-psychologists who 
speak with authority—namely, Sir Bryan Donkin, the late 
Sir Thomas Clouston, Dr Bramwell, and others, all of whom 
testify to the negative results in their search for evidence of 
telepathy. 

How then can the numerous occurrences grouped under 
telepathy be accounted for ? Theories formulated by men of 
science can be proved or disproved by experiment and 
observation; and when, after repeated tests, the results 
anticipated by the theory are found to be unvarying, it is 
established. Given the chance and the capacity, every 
person can verify those results for himself. But the difficulty 
which confronts any effort to examine evidence in support of 
telepathy—and this applies to other branches of the occult— 
is that its believers can offer only personal experiences ; 
experiences fitful, limited, and rarely exactly repeated, to 
which no experimental tests are possible. They cannot be 
put in a crucible or under a microscope. Even were it 
possible to capture the experience at the moment of its 
occurrence, by what means could it be verified ? 

The one and all-sufficing argument which demolishes the 
telepathic theory is that what is assumed to be due to tele- 
pathy is explained by coincidences. These impress the 
imagination, they beguile the believer to take the line of 
least resistance, and the ease of the way leads him to false 
conclusions. Francis Bacon’s shrewd comment on the in- 
ferences drawn from ‘“‘ Dreams and Predictions of Astrologie ” 
hits the bull’s-eye. In ‘‘ Prophecies” he says: “ First that 
Men marke when they hit and never marke when they miss.” 
The myriad number of dreams unfulfilled count as nothing 
against one dream that comes true; and it would be little 
short of miraculous if, in the crowded incidents of our lives, 
a certain proportion of them were not coincidental with 
happenings elsewhere. 

Careful sifting of the stories told in proof of telepathy 
establishes the fact that those in which some weak link in the 


_1 Letter to the Westminster Gazette, Dec. 15, 1903. See also Sir Ray’s 
Kingdom of Man, p. 88. 4 
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chain of evidence is not detected are few, if any. It is not a 
question of wilful inaccuracy or distortion, but of defects due 
to the treachery of memories, especially in regard to what is 
essential—correctness of dates and details. ‘‘ It seems diffi- 
cult to place any limit on the untrustworthiness of human 
testimony, especially in cases where the emotions are involved, 
or where there is craving for edification.” + 

Anxiety concerning absent ones begets premonitions 
which, if they happen to be fulfilled, make belief in telepathy 
unshakable. Imagination exaggerates the closeness of the 
coincidence, and assumes correspondence of time which, on 
examination, is found invalid. Nevertheless, a whole system 
of belief in thought-transference is built on the fragile 
foundation of dreams about persons, distance from whom 
emphasises solicitude, and to whom some dreaded disaster 
has happened at or about the time when they were in the 
thoughts or dreams of folks at home.’ 

There are no possible means of knowing what is the per- 
centage of coincidences to the unnumbered millions of brains. 
To some of us there has come the agony of loss of dear ones 
far away, but the message travelled, not by brain-waves from 
the dying, only by the mechanical letter or cablegram. In 
the late war, how few are the recorded cases of what are 
called telepathic communications! There were thousands 
passing sleepless nights wondering how their fathers, sons, 
and brothers fared in the trenches, from whom no message 
sped through the air. No matter: a coincidence here and 
there, duly made public, kept alive faith in telepathy. If 
such direct transmission and receipt of energy as telepathy 
assumes is possible, mind acting on mind at a distance, why 
has so valuable a means of communication been neglected ? 
Why did not our generals in the late war abolish as super- 
fluous the so-called ‘‘ Intelligence Department ” and tap-off 
by telepathic methods what plans were in the brains of the 
enemy’s generals, or vice versa? Why did I not apply the 
same method to get at the brain of some astute financier, and 
know therefrom what securities should be bought and what 
should be sold? With such a psychical instrument at 
command, telegraphs and telephones could be scrapped, 
correspondence dispensed with, even speech made un- 
necessary. But the prospect that telepathy may become a 
satisfactory substitute for existing means of communication 
will be fulfilled at the Greek Kalends. Experiments to 
establish the validity or otherwise of telepathy or thought- 


1 Telepathic Hallucinations, p. 86, by Frank Podmore. 
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transference have been carried on by some researchers, 
notably by Dr Coover at the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity of California. He “‘ selected ” a card from a pack of 
s diffi- — cards, depicted it sharply in his imagination, and “ willed” 
luman ff for fifteen or twenty seconds that it should come into the 
olved, | mind of another individual who was present and making 

efforts to receive the telepathic communication. The other 
‘itions | individuals who were also to receive the message were 
pathy § favourably inclined to telepathy; at the conclusion of 
of the | the experiment they were to name the cards and at the same 
th, on § time to indicate the degree of certainty with which they 
ystem answered. In all, 10,000 experiments were made. The 
ragile § number of correct answers was precisely what it should be 
whom § by the ordinary laws of chance, without any telepathic 
saster —f effort whatever. The percentage of correct answers was 
n the § precisely the same as when no “ willing” was attempted. A 
further set of experiments was made on ten “ sensitives,” 


> per- five of whom were mediums and believers in telepathy. 
rains. Their answers were found to be in no respect more accurate 
ones than those of the students—in fact, to be identical with what 
from might be expected from the laws of pure chance. 

In To those who are swayed by bias in favour of the supra- 
t are normal, what has been said will not carry conviction. 
sands “Ephraim is joined to idols: let him alone.” But if it be 
sons, possible to wean the believer from a spurious cult and arrest 
ssage its further advance, it may be effected if he will read The 


and Road to En-Dor. Lieut. Jones, the chief actor in the tragi- 
1 comedy told in that book, with his fellow-conspirator Lieut. 
athy Hill, was a prisoner of war at Yozgad in Turkey. He sought 


why to escape boredom by constructing an oujia board, the 
ted ? performances on which by himself and others in the camp 
1per- gave him the hint to make planchette-writing the vehicle of 
p-off messages purporting to come from discarnate spirits. He 
f the and his fellow-plotter carefully memorised details of war 
' the news and items of general gossip which, for the most part 
and forgotten by others, enabled them to build up a mass of 
what material to pass as spirit-messages. They devised an ingeni- 
t at ous code which shows how the tricks of the Zancigs and all 
ped, other so-called thought-readers can be worked with or without 
un- speech. They fooled a hundred of their fellow-prisoners 
ne a and won the confidence of the Turkish Commandant and his 
tion interpreter by playing on their avarice in professing to know 
s to where some buried treasure was hidden. This was part of a 
ght- plan to secure more liberty and chance of escape; but it 

failed. Then they feigned madness, were certified insane and 

sent to a hospital in Constantinople, the “ spirit-messages ”’ 
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throughout playing the magic part, which, as Lieutenant 
Jones says in his preface, were received by his fellow- 
prisoners as “‘ from the world beyond” or “from other 
minds in this sphere.” He adds that the arrival of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Raymond in the camp only served to confirm their 
credulity : hence, “‘ we do know that in the face of the most 
elaborate and persistent efforts to detect fraud it is possible to 
convert intelligent, scientific, and otherwise highly educated 
men to spiritualism by means of the arts and methods 
employed by ‘ mediums’ in general.”” The armistice secured 
the repatriation of the soi-disant lunatics. 

Widespread among intelligent people is the belief that 
certain persons possess a special faculty of divining the 
locality of water or of metalliferous veins, and, in former 
days, of discovery of buried treasure. That it finds believers 
and exponents among Spiritualists is no wonder, because it 
has affinity with the theory of telepathy in the assumption 
that the dowser is gifted with a psychical faculty for his 
task. The late Dr Alfred R. Wallace had no doubt that “all 
true dowsing is due to spirit impression” ;1 and Sir William 
Barrett, who has written copiously on the subject, sees in 
the divining of the existence of underground water the pre- 
sence of a supersensuous perceptive faculty “in the dowser.”’ ? 
This obscure perceptive power or instinctive detection of the 
hidden object of his search may not excite any consciousness 
of the fact on the part of the dowser, but it may be adequate 
to produce a nervous stimulus which will start the involuntary 
muscular action that twists the forked rod held by the dowser 
in somewhat unstable equilibrium. 

We have, in the words of St Paul to the Ephesians, to 
‘‘ wrestle against spiritual wickedness in high places.” In the 
Editorial Notes of Discovery, the Monthly Popular Journal 
of Knowledge, of September 1920, I read with some surprise 
an unqualified support of Sir William Barrett’s hypothesis. 
The editor, Dr Russell, says that ‘‘ it seems quite certain 
that this power [the dowser’s] is genuine. For more than 
four hundred years stories describing it have been current.” 
That antiquity of record proves validity is a strange argument 
for a Doctor in Science to employ. Dr Russell continues : 
‘“* Something causes the dowser to twist the twig . . . the 
cause is psychical certainly, and not physical. There is no 
physical action between the water, or whatever it is that is 
being sought, and the twig. Murmurs in the literature about 
electrical, thermal, or radio activity show merely the ignorance 

1 Letters and Reminiscences, vol. ii. 
2 Psychical Research, p. 188. 
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of the writer in the elements of natural science.” We must 
say unto the editor of Discovery: “‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 

Among well-nigh every people there is found belief in the 
magical power of rods or wands. Rhabdomancy lies many 
centuries behind the four to which Dr Russell limits it. Did 
space permit, it would be interesting to trace the history of 
one of the oldest examples in the long, probably never to be 
closed, list of superstitions and illusions. Suffice it to say that 
the forked hazel or willow twig is in direct descent from the 
caduceus of Mercury, whose assumed magic powers link it 
with the broomstick of the medieval witch, whereon she rode 
through the air. It was formerly much in request for the 
detection of thieves and other criminals, but among ourselves 
its use is limited to dowsing. Some of the professors of that 
art dispense with it: they think that the impulse from the 
hidden spring or vein comes direct, evidencing itself by 
nausea or nerve-tremors—thus shifting the seat of activity 
from the rod to the body. (Some of us occasionally have 
similar sensations not to be connected with dowsing.) As it 
is admitted that the twig sometimes bends where no water 
is, that must be eliminated as a cause of the bending. If, on 
the other hand, the water is found in the absence of the twig, 
that must be eliminated as a cause of the discovery. So the 
question is narrowed to the psychology of the dowser. Ex- 
cluding suggestions of trickery, is he in the possession of a 
special psychical faculty, or is he the victim of a delusion ? 

The answer, unlike the water sought after, lies on the 
surface. The movement of the dowsing-twig is not due to 
any occult property which emanates from the thing hidden. 
It is explained by the muscular fatigue resulting from the 
effort of keeping the hands and fingers in one position. The 
strained hands seek relief, and, as they move, the forked twig 
moves with them mechanically. While the cooler-headed 
can control this muscular relaxation, those who are mentally 
absorbed in the strange procedure find their tired hands 
(tired, though they are unconscious of it) suddenly turning, 
and the twig flies upwards in a way which they can neither 
explain nor control. These are the honest, self-deceived 
dowsers, who have been sufficiently numerous to establish 
a belief in the existence of a mysterious agency causing the 
twig to ‘“ duck.” ! 

I think that both geologists and hydrologists are agreed 
that not only is it not difficult to find water well distributed 
throughout this island, but that it would be more difficult to 

1 See “‘ The Divining Rod,” chap. xxxix., Diversions of a Naturalist, 
by Sir Ray Lankester. 
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miss it. Given careful observance of the lie of the land, of 
indications of nearness of water in surface rocks and of their 
water-bearing properties or the reverse, and of external signs 
and levels, there will be no need of exceptional shrewdness to 
indicate where wells may be sunk. At any rate, the facts 
of the distribution of underground water seem to be fatal to 
the common belief that the diviner’s sensations are caused by 
the nearness of water at the points where these sensations 
are specially felt, or that he possesses any peculiar or abnormal 
faculty for its discovery. Experiments with water-finders, 
and examination of their claims, go to prove this. A report 
on investigations carried on under the leadership of Prof. 
Wertheimer, Principal of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol, during 1904-5, schedules the result of 
sundry experiments, failure on the part of the dowser being 
explained thus: “consciously or unconsciously someone in- 
fluenced him by thought-transference.”’ Here are the Pro- 
fessor’s conclusions: ‘‘ In so far as these experiments have 
gone, I am inclined to believe that the motion of the dowser’s 
rod, and the sensations which he experiences, are not due 
to any cause outside himself. The experiments do not 
answer definitely the question whether or not dowsers have 
the power to find water; but I think they show (a) that 
experienced dowsers did not give the same indications in the 
same place, and (b) that the movements of their rods were, 
in several of the experiments described, due purely to sub- 
jective causes” (Times, 27th September 1906). 

Eight years later a committee of diviners and scientists, 
the chief expert among these latter being Mr William Whitaker, 
F.R.S., well known for his work in Applied Geology, chose 
the neighbourhood of Guildford for a series of demonstra- 
tions. The conclusions at which the committee (of course 
excluding the dowsers) arrived are in harmony with Professor 
Wertheimer’s. They are ‘that whatever sensitiveness to 
underground water may exist in certain persons, of which 
some evidence may be given, it is not sufficiently definite 
and trustworthy to be of much practical value. Moreover, 
the lack of agreement with each other shows that it is more 
a matter of personal mentality than of any direct influence 
of the water. The diviners as a rule confine their attention 
to small streams of water; and as there are few places where 
these cannot be found, they may well show a large percentage 
of success.” Yet with such evidence against them, physicists 
there are, as references already given show, who ignore the 
Law of Parsimony, the logical principle that no more forces 
or causes should be assumed than are necessary to account 
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for the effects. Thus does Occultism, by a mass of gratuitous 
assumptions, retard approach to the discovery of truth. 
Hume’s axiom holds the field: “* As finite added to finite 
never approaches a hair’s-breadth nearer to infinite, so a 
thing incredible in itself acquires not the smallest accession 
of probability by the accumulation of testimony.” ! 

Apparently the Masters in the Spiritualistic Israel have 
limits to their credulity: hence they look askance on palm- 
istry. But it cannot be excluded from the occult. It has 
its roots deep down in, and draws sustenance from, that pre- 
human, inherited instinct of curiosity which is one of the 
most powerful and insatiate of all instincts, source of wonder, 
and impetus to that spirit of inquiry without which no dis- 
covery or invention or progress in any direction would have 
been possible. In the case of palmistry the instinct of 
curiosity is stimulated by the common desire to know the 
future and predict what of fate or fortune it holds. Round 
that momentous question the spirit of man revolves, like 
planet tethered to sun. Palmistry has a high antiquity. 
Its origin is to be sought for in the speculative East as far 
as China, rather than in the practical West, whither it was 
probably brought by gypsies. It has a literature of its own 
in India, where to this day it is practised by a special caste 
of Brahmans called Joshi. In his Historie Animalium 
(i. 15), Aristotle observes that long-lived persons have one 
or two lines which extend through the whole hand, while 
short-lived persons have lines not thus extended. Medieval 
writers, among whom may be cited Erasmus in his Colloquy, 
“The Old Man’s Dialogue,” have much to say on a subject 
which, down to the present day, fills a number of treatises 
witnessing both to the seriousness and the unconscious humour 
of their authors. The latest among these is a Catechism of 
Palmistry, dealing with every phase of the subject in six 
hundred and thirty-seven answers to questions, based on 
delineations of tens of thousands of hands by the compiler. 
“The British Institute of Mental Science (Incorporated) has 
selected the work as its text-book for candidates who are 
examined for its diplomas.” 

Palmistry rests its case on an assumed connection between 
brain and hand as supplying a key to character, and on the 
doctrine of ‘‘ Signatures,’ which, among its many symbolic 
vagaries about lines and markings, connects planetary 
influences with the hand. Its professors do not neglect 
other and more rational keys to interpretation of character 
and temperament supplied by facial expression and general 

1 Life and Correspondence, vol. i. p. 480. 
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movements, adding to these conscious or unconscious self- 
revelations by the subject, enabling them sometimes to form 
a judgment so correct as to strengthen belief in occultism. 

The palmist deals with the monticuli or mounts of the 
hand and their markings, and with the lines between them, 
giving prominence to the thumb as the outstanding feature, 
concerning which, as an important factor in man’s evolution, 
he is on solid ground. Astrological significance is given to 
the seven mounts, which are named after the planets, while 
the four chief lines of the hand are interpreted as indicating 
by their length the duration of life. Thus a psychic or pre- 
dictive meaning is given to purely mechanical conditions of 
the organ. 

The creases and infoldings of our hands are produced by 
the action of the muscles, the foldings being “so disposed 
that the thick loose skin shall be capable of bending in 
grasping, whilst it is held down to the skeleton of the hand 
by fibrous lines of attachment so as to prevent its slipping, 
with consequent insecurity of grip.” The same lines and 
mounts are: present in the hands and feet of the anthropoid 
apes; the so-called lines of love, life, health, and so forth, are 
present alike in the simian and the human hand, and, pre- 
sumably, should have the same interpretation. But the 
authorities at. the Zoological Gardens, apparently, have not 
deemed it worth while to submit the destiny of the big apes 
to the forecast of the palmist. That the mystic lines are 
found on the palms of stillborn babes should give added 
cause of hesitancy to consult the West End prophets. The 
matter may be summed up thus: there is as much warrant 
for reading fortunes in the lines of the hands as for reading 
them in the creases in the knees of trousers and in the elbows 
of coats. 

The list of further occupants of the lower plane of 
Occultism includes medium-trainers, psychotherapists or 
faith-healers, dealers in Memphis screens, psychostatists or 
soul- -weighers, spirit photographers, phrenologists, believers 
in luck-bringers, astrologists, numerists, et hoc genus omne. 

The extent to which Occultism flourishes, what allied 
organisations knit together its several branches, and how 
active and eager is their propaganda, can be known only by 
reading the various organs of the cult, as Light, the Interna- 
tional Psychic Gazette, the Occult Review, and the fortune- 
telling Raphael’s Prophetic Messenger and Old Moore's 
Almanack. The advertisement columns of these periodicals 
supply the names and addresses of the professors of the 
several arts, and also information as to the meetings of the 
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various associations. Those who desire initiation into the 
mysteries of mediumship can secure this at a moderate cost, 
even without the trouble of personal tuition. One advertiser 
offers to teach “‘ psychic development ” for a guinea: that 
sum ensures twelve monthly lessons by post and answers to 
all questions. Another “ normal psychist and telepathist,” 
so he thus describes himself, offers the same advantages for 
half a guinea; while for the modest sum of sixpence there 
can be had, post free, a Manual of Directions for Beginners 
at Séances. Psychotherapists offer cures at preposterously 
low fees. Their methods promise immediate relief from 
neuralgia, toothache, and headache; from gout, sciatica, and 
influenza in a few minutes; and from appendicitis, neur- 
asthenia, internal tumours, and cataract in a few visits. 

There was recently shown in a jeweller’s window in the 
town where I live a drawing of an arm in which the blood 
was depicted as flowing in a broad red stream from the 
third finger direct to the heart. This was to prove that by 
wearing an anti-rheumatic ring, which has ‘“ magnetic ” 
studs inside it, on the third finger of the left hand, the uric 
acid is drawn from the blood and the complaint cured. The 
gradual discoloration of the finger is proof of the success 
of the remedy. The ring, priced at from five shillings to 
five guineas, is, as we are told, “‘ worn by Members of the 
Royal Family, the Nobility and Gentry, and by thousands 
of eminent personages throughout the world.” 

Following the “absent treatment” in vogue among 
Christian Scientists, who, on prepayment of fees, transmit to 
the afflicted the telepathic energies which radiate from the 
“ Healing Word,” a lady psychiatrist will cure patients of any 
complaint by correspondence, the condition being that the 
details respecting it are accompanied by the fee. There 
can be had from dealers in “‘ goods for the occult,” at the 
cost of half a guinea, “‘ vitic rods to restore energy to the 
anemic, and to arrest senile decay”; while for the same 
amount there can be bought ‘‘ Memphis Psychic Screens ” 
for observing the hypothetical exudation named ‘“ human 
aura”’—ephemeral, enigmatical protuberances of various 
degrees of density projected momentarily from the bodies 
of certain mediums and vanishing in the twinkling of an eye.! 
Two shillings and ninepence is asked for ‘‘ Memphis Incense,” 
the purpose of which is not stated. Perhaps it has nar- 
cotising properties whereby those who inhale it are lulled to 
clairvoyance, as was the priestess of Apollo by the miasmic 
vapour issuing from the cleft in the Delphian rock. Sir 

1 See Hispexrt JourNAL, Oct. 1921, p. 60. 
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Oliver Lodge attaches importance to “the somnambulic 
conditions, when the conscious or noticing aspect of the mind 
is latent, and when the things which influence the person are 
... either something internal or else something not belonging 
to the ordinary known universe at all.” As Matthew Arnold 
puts it: 
** Born inte life, who lists 
May what is false hold ‘dear, 
And for himself make mists 
Through which to see less clear.” 


In the occult atmosphere the Krypton-charged fog never 
lifts. Poetic imagination, using art as its handmaid, has 
encircled the heads of divine beings and sacred persons with 
discs or halos ; sometimes, as in the case of medieval saints, 
the whole body is depicted as enveloped in a nimbus or 
cloud-like vestment. Tradition tells of dazzling lights 
emanating from the divine and holy at certain crises of their 
lives, as in the transfiguration of Jesus, when His raiment 
shone white as snow—so brightly that no fuller on earth 
could whiten it (Matt. xvii. 2 and Mk. ix. 8). Paul, on the 
road to Damascus, could not be seen for the glory of the light 
which surrounded him (Acts xxii. 11); and when Moses came 
down from Sinai the skin of his face shone ‘so that the 
people were afraid to come nigh” him (Exod. xxxiv. 30). 
** A certain Abbot Simeon of Constantinople, who lived in the 
eleventh century, maintained that the monks, by long fasting 
and prayer and by fixing their eyes on their stomachs, 
would see within their bodies an Uncreated Light. This 
gave rise to a doctrine so-named, and to a controversy which 
lasted nearly a century and threatened to rend the Eastern 
Church in twain. That Church still stands pledged, in virtue 
of an unreversed decision of a Council, to belief in the Un- 
created Light.” 1 The occultist seizes on these and kindred 
examples from Eastern and Western hagiology as evidence 
that ecstatic conditions render the body translucent, intensi- 
fying the aura which emanates from and plays round seer 
or saint. The auric colours are said to proceed from the 
higher or “astral” self, or, more mundanely, from the 
nervous system. But as they are visible only to the eyes of 
faith, through which it is the privilege of the clairvoyant to 
see them, there is ample scope for the creation of symbols 
and assumption of the several functions which are assigned 
to the chromatic elements composing the aura. In an article 
on “ The Psychic Significance of the Cat,” in the Occult Review 


1 Athelstan Riley’s Mount Athos, pp. 193-5. 
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of June 1917, that animal is said to have “ a green aura,” as 
to the purpose of which the writer is discreetly silent. But 
surely the limits of extravaganza are reached in a statement 
made in a recently published book, entitled Miadowzia, wherein 
the author, “a Priest ’—he withholds his name,—speaking of 
the Reserved Sacrament, says that “‘ sensitive psychics are 
at once aware of its presence, and some even assert that 
a brilliant radiance emanates from it.” Very old is the 
belief that cloud-like forms, like wraiths and phantoms, 
appear to leave the body at death, but their tenuity often 
eludes mortal vision. Such is the explanation given by Dr 
Fournier d’Albe, “ greatly bold in speculation,” as one of 
his followers describes him. Both of them take seriously 
the reports of an American, Dr Duncan M‘Dougall, of 
Boston, that experiments carried out in weighing the body 
both before and after death appear to show a decided loss of 
weight at the moment the person expires. The very second 
when this happened was determined by the dropping of the 
scale ; in each case there was a loss of weight of from half an 
ounce to an ounce. This, with an ingenuity more creditable 
to his heart than his head, Dr M‘Dougall assumed represented 
the soul-weight. When a dying dog was placed in scales 
balanced to the fraction of an ounce, the weight at death 
in every case remained the same. Against the argument 
as to the non-survival of the animal which the experiment 
would seem to support, there should be cited the communica- 
tion from Raymond Lodge’s control, the little Indian girl 
Feda, that he has “‘ a nice doggie with him ” ! 

Patience, already tried by this insipid stuff, shall not have 
boredom added thereto by details of the astral body which 
occultists believe is a replica of the physical, compounded 
of diaphanous matter, and visible only to clairvoyants. I 
name it only to show that it has links with the astrology of 
to-day. Since the remote period when watchers of the skies 
interpreted human destiny by the movements of the stars 
belief in that connection has been persistent. Our daily 
speech bears unconscious witness to the significance which 
once inhered in such words as jovial, mercurial, saturnine, 
martial, consideration, influence, and disaster. There was 
established in 1918 an Occult Club for the study of astrology, 
the opening date being fixed after study of the stars. One of 
our eminent writers, lately deceased, was a convinced believer 
in that spurious science. He accumulated a library on the 
subject, and, under a pseudonym, published more than one 
book about it. ‘‘ If they do these things in a green tree, 
what shall be done in the dry?” The advertisement 
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columns of the International Psychic Gazetie give answer : 
‘““ Human life is the science of the stars. Send me your 
birth-time and one shilling postal order,” says one advertiser. 
Another offers an astrological chart, with career outlined, for 
three shillings. For fourteenpence you can learn your place 
in the zodiac, to what diseases you are subject, how to cure 
them, and whom to marry. And so on, ad finem. As to 
prophecy, in his issue for the current year Old Moore’s 
forecast for May is that “the stationary position of 
Venus will give cause for festivities and rejoicings in England 
and will also benefit Palestine in its internal development. 
Saturn will bring dire trouble on Moscow, and at home 
there will be many casualties in places of amusement, 
more especially in the Metropolis. The life of a king is 
threatened, and some postal or transport strike is imminent.” 

Astrologists and numerists meet together in the assign- 
ment of a spiritual vibration to each number in its connection 
with vibrations from the planets. Here it must suffice to 
refer to what is said about the number seven. ‘“ It has,”’ 
we are told, “‘ a very fine psychic vibration of red, and when 
this powerful energy is transmuted on to the higher soul-plane 
it is purified into pink, and brings with it the vibration of love 
and sympathy. It represents the triumph of spirit over 
matter.” In the Highest Sphere seven is the seven-lettered 
name of God. In the Sphere of Intellect there are seven 
angels; in the Heavenly Sphere seven planets; in the Lower 
Sphere there are the integral members and the seven holes of 
the head. Shakespeare’s “‘seven ages” is quoted in further 
proof of the climacteric years of human life, a superstition 
on which is founded the belief that special changes and perils 
occur at periods which are multiples of seven, and which 
explain customs such as those attaching to the attainment 
of legal manhood at twenty-one years and the granting of 
leases for seven years and multiples of seven. But such is 
his mentality that the occultist must go far afield to account 
for what is under his nose. 

Space is left for only the briefest reference to other 
superstitions which are on my list. Such are phrenology 
and mascotolatry. Both are flourishing. There is no lack 
of charlatans who profess to find the key to mental and moral 
faculties in the bumps of the skull. They might, as has been 
said, with equal warrant try to find out whether there were 
bullion or banknotes inside a safe by handling the knobs and 
bosses on the door. And there is no lack of dealers in luck- 
bringers, nor lack of wearers of them, to whom they are 
more than a joke. Smile as they may when they are 
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challenged, there will come evidence of lurking belief that 
the mascot has power for good or evil. 

In ascending to the medial plane of Occultism we make 
escape from the grossness of the lower, but the atmosphere 
remains hazy. Echoing Tertullian’s famous saying that he 
believed that a dogma was true because it was impossible, 
St Serafina piously exclaimed: ‘‘O luminous obscurity, so 
clear to all who love you!” The mystic is ever the cryptic. 
The dwellers on that plane use a language not easily ‘‘ under- 
standed of the people.” They tell us that they are endowed 
with powers conferred only on a privileged few, whereby there 
are apprehensible by them alone the secrets of the cosmos. 
To quote from one of their chief exponents, they claim that 
these powers are the possession of “ certain perfected in- 
dividuals of human lineage, that there exists a secret science 
of nature and of man to which access can be gained only by 
the duly initiated.”” Occultism claims that the range of the 
senses can be enormously extended psychically, and the 
imperfection and inaccuracies of the normal senses pro- 
gressively corrected by the natural development of the power 
of the human organism itself. Such being the conditions of 
research, it follows inevitably, it is said, that this order of 
science must necessarily be secret, for it can be proved and 
authenticated only by those and to those who are possessed 
of such power, these constituting a hierarchy of ever loftier 
grades reaching even up to Deity itself. ‘‘ These reported per- 
fected men claim to be the masters of inexhaustible sources 
of occult scientific knowledge attained by means of laborious 
and carefully trained psychical and spiritual powers, the 
nature of the lowest of which may be deduced from a study of 
abnormal psychical phenomena and of the traditional system 
of psychology and mental. discipline in India and other 
Eastern lands.” ! Since these favoured supermen tell the 
secrets of the Universe only to their equals, the withholding 
of their names and addresses is not surprising. The nearest 
approach to these mysterious mortals seems to be within the 
well-barred frontiers of Tibet, where, like the gods of Lucretius, 
the Mahatmas dwell “in sacred, everlasting calm,” utilising 
their “ world-etheric Akaz force’ as the occasional vehicle 
of letters to Theosophists. We know these cranks by their 
labels — Swedenborgians, Rosicrucians, Neo-Pythagoreans, 
modern Esoteric Buddhists, and so forth: all of one essence 
in their pretensions. They are in agreement with Spiritualism 
in belief that there is communication with the departed ; but 

1 Art. “ Occultism,” Hastings’ Encyl. of Religion and Ethics, vol. ix. 

» 444, 
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they deprecate the employment of mediums, and profess 
ability, by the exercise of their occult power, to establish 
direct relations with the Beyond. 

They abstain from speculations about the nature and 
activities of unseen agencies, leaving these to Spiritualists 
of the type of the late Dr Alfred Russel Wallace. In his 
World of Life he speaks contemptuously of the current 
notions about archangels and angels; he says that they are 
an ‘‘ apparently gratuitous creation of the theologians,” and 
dismisses them as hangers-on or loafers in the court of heaven. 
A course of study on comparative mythology would have 
taught him that the origin of belief in these winged abnormals 
has been traced to Chaldean and Hittite sources. Probably 
he had not read an essay on the Comparative Anatomy of 
Angels, by Fechner, the father of experimental psychology, 
in which he demonstrates that they have no legs because, 
in the first step to a state of spherical perfection, these organs 
would disappear. But Dr Wallace sticks to a creation of his 
own. He says that “it seems only logical to assume that 
the vast, the infinite chasm between ourselves and the Deity 
is to some extent occupied by an almost infinite series of 
grades of beings, each successive grade having higher and 
higher powers in regard to the origination, development, and 
control of the universe. The supreme, infinite Being might, 
for instance, impress a sufficient number of his highest angels 
to create by their will-power the primal universe of ether 
with all those inherent properties and forces necessary for 
what was to follow. Using this as a vehicle, the next sub- 
ordinate association of angels would so act upon the ether 
as to develop from it, in suitable masses and at suitable 
distances, the various elements of matter which, under the 
influence of such laws and forces as gravitation, heat, and 
electricity, would thenceforth begin to form those vast 
systems of nebule and suns which constitute our stellar 
universe” (pp. 393-4). Support—quantum valeat—is given 
to Dr Wallace’s angelolatry by some messages from the control 
named “ Astriel”” to the Rev. Vale Owen. Astriel informs 
him that the stellar power of transmitting light is due to the 
activity ‘“‘ of myriads of spiritual beings all working in con- 
junction.” And Sir Oliver Lodge joins hands with Dr 
Wallace in belief in the help rendered to men “ by other beings 
and in other ways.” He adds that he holds “ this to be 
literally true.” The thin, treacherous crust of these specula- 
tions rests on the bedrock of animistic belief which they share 
in common with the savage. 

The dwellers on the higher occult plane will have no deal- 
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ings with those on the lower and the medial. They are 
repelled by the necromancy of the one and the word-spinning 
of the other, although, since their experience can be stated 
only in metaphor, they must submit to the charge of obscurity. 
Mysticism is not a concrete system of thought, or of specu- 
lation on origins and processes. It has neither creed nor 
ritual; hence no sect is begotten of it, nor any organised Church 
built upon it. It is a temperament whose source and sus- 
tenance lie in the emotions—never in reason. Vague and 
elusive are all attempts at clear and precise definition of it ; 
perhaps the nearest thereto is that of Professor Edward Caird, 
who says that it is “that attitude of mind in which all other 
relations are swallowed up in the relation of the soul to God ” 
as Absolute Reality.1 The mystic is assured of the im- 
manence of the divine, as Dean Inge puts it: ‘‘ The soul is 
in immediate communion, real or supposed””—(the Dean’s 
qualification should be noted)—‘‘ with the Soul of the World.” 
Hence the assumption, to which science can give no support, 
that there are sources of knowledge other than those of which 
the senses are the only vehicle. 

The blend of the serious and the vulgar is, primarily, an 
American product ; hence we find mysticism thus described 
by one of its exponents in that country: “‘ To recognise our 
own divinity and our intimate relation to the Universal is to 
attach the belt of our machinery to the power-house of the 
universe.” ? 

The late Frederick Myers struck a loftier note in his 
Saint Paul :— 


‘** Then let me feel how infinite around me 
Floats the eternal peace that is to be ; 
Rush from the demons, for my King has found me ; 
Leap from the Universe, and plunge in Thee.” 


Here, in such absorption, arguments have no force and experi- 
ments no place; the inner light cannot be submitted to 
spectroscopic analysis ; the occult has unrestricted play. 
Both Mysticism and Quietism have produced some of the 
nobler types of humanity both in East and West, seeking, 
amidst the turbulence of the world, ‘“‘ some roadside dells of 
rest,” and far be it from me to pour scorn on these lofty souls 
or to link them with the necromancers whose pretensions 
and performances are subjects of their contumely. But 
aloofness tends to sterility and dehumanising, easily passing 
into self-interest and barrenness, because of withdrawal from 


1 Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, vol. ii. p. 210. 
2 An Encyclop. of Occultism, p. 294. 
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spheres where duty is paramount in its demands. Moreover, 
danger arises when, his emotions uncurbed, the mystic passes 
into the ecstatic. Then are begotten illusions of voices 
heard, visions seen, and other abnormal phenomena, details 
of which fill wearying biographies of Saint and Sufi. 

Varied as are the forms and phases of Occultism, ranging 
from the grossly material to the ultra-transcendental, they 
are one in essence. To borrow a term from chemistry, they 
are allotropic, 7.e. in variation of qualities without change 
of substance, as e.g. in the brilliant diamond and the lustreless 
ee both of which are crystallised forms of carbon. 

n dealing with Occultism, science discharges its functions 
in explaining it. It has traced its origin to the stage in man’s 
evolution when the emotions of fear and curiosity had 
unchecked play, and when the reasoning faculty was in that 
embryonic stage from which it is emerging with painful 
slowness. Its long history is made bare; its place in the 
unfinished chapter of illusions is assigned. But let us live 
in no fool’s paradise as to its forthcoming defeat and death 
from the weapons which science hurls against it. Argument 
will not arrest the mischief working in our midst; nor 
decrease the crowd of those in whom the wish to believe kills 
the desire to know. History has many an example to show 
that delusions and errors do not perish by controversial 
warfare: they perish only under the slow and scarcely 
perceptible operation of changes which are fatal to them. 
The atmosphere is altered ; the organism can neither respire 
nor respond, and it dies. Thus, save where there still lurks 
the ignorance which is its breath of life, has perished belief 
in witches and kindred superstitions, as of were-wolves and 
their kind; thus everywhere, where the conception of an 
unbroken order of nature is extended, the area of a spurious 
supernatural shrinks. 

EDWARD CLODD. 


ALDEBURGH. 
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MATERIALISM AND OCCULTISM. 
E. WAKE COOK. 


RIGHTLY read, the wondrous revelations of physical science 
would bring the hardest-headed atheist to his knees in awe 
and adoration of the Stupendous Power thus made manifest. 
But they have been wrongly read, and have encouraged a 
shallow materialism, which has struck at the roots of religion 
and weakened the moral sanctions just when they needed 
strengthening immeasurably by means more potent than any 
yet employed. 

Science has put into our hands terrible forces of destruc- 
tion, and promises still more potent powers, beneficent when 
rightly used, but devastating in Hunnish hands. Thus 
physical science has weakened religion and the moral re- 
straints when it should have increased man’s sense of 
responsibility in the ratio of the increased power it has 
given him. We thus see the perils of one-sided culture. 

But Nature never loses her balance. Side by side with 
the magnificent advance of physical science there has grown 
up a complementary spiritual science which corrects the 
shortcomings of the former.. It places religion on a firmer 
footing than ever, and strengthens the moral sanctions in 
a way that the Churches, with their war of conflicting creeds, 
can never do. This restoring of culture to its all-round 
completeness is the only thing that can save civilisation 
from its manifold menace. But this saving science has been 
despised and rejected of men, as ever. The saddest chapter 
in human history is the reception given to new truth. We 
go on repeating the same old blunder age after age, we stone 
our light-bringers, and are always wrong. It is too humiliat- 
ing thus to belong to an ever-defeated army. We should 
always hail new truth as a possible revelation of God; and 
the very fact that it is opposed by the old guard is strong 
presumptive evidence in its favour. The Pharisees crucified 


our Lord; the priests made Galileo recant, and they have 
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opposed tooth and nail every advance in science. And now, 
to complete the tragic comedy, we see scientists in their turn 
are adopting priestly intolerance and are opposing the newer 
science, as the priests opposed their science. How quickly 
Dr Martineau detected the incipient Popishness, and how 
felicitously he characterised it, when he said of one of Tyndall’s 
assertions, ‘‘ This is not science: it is a decretal adorned with 
a scientific nimbus ”’ ! 

The Protestant reaction against the priestly abuses of the 
Romish Church went too far, ‘“‘ and the baby was poured out 
with the bath water!’ A number of invaluable truths were 
thrown away as mere superstition. This reaction started that 
materialistic rationalism which is one of the greatest enemies 
of the Churches. It might safely be asserted that almost 
every “ superstition ”’ is a fiction founded on a fact. We are 
rooted in the Infinite, the source of all our thoughts and 
ideas, and of that all but unerring instinct, and the higher 
intuitions. So “superstitions”? are promptings from the 
same source which get misinterpreted, misread, or misstated 
through verbal blunderings, exaggerations, or sheer perversion. 
To suppose there is nothing in them is hopelessly irrational. 
In fact, so-called ‘‘ Rationalism ” is reason in blinkers; it 
is the label of the all but closed mind. The soi-disant 
Rationalist begins his psychology by eliminating soul, and 
all the higher and finer parts of our nature—everything, in 
fact, that cannot be crushed into inadequate materialistic 
explanations, which explain nothing. Modern Spiritualism 
is really a Higher Rationalism, which takes the whole gamut 
of human nature—sense, soul, and spirit—and interprets all 
by unfettered reason. It takes all that is good in all systems 
and reconciles them in higher synthesis, forming a loosely 
articulated body of philosophy head and shoulders above 
any other. Founded on science, interpreted by philosophy, 
it ascends to a world-embracing religion. 

A glorious inheritance of the Churches, cut off by the 
Protestant reaction, was the long chain of Pentecostal 
manifestations which are the subject-matter of the new 
spiritual science. From the time of the Apostles there were 
sporadic echoes of Christ’s “‘ miracles.” There were healings, 
visions, etc. There were the ecstatic experiences of the 
Neo-Platonists, and the revelations of Jacob Boehme, which 
take their place in the history of philosophy ; and there 
were the multitude of Mystics, whose exaltation of faculty 
baffles the mundane reason. There were the marvels in the 
lives of the Saints, abundantly testified ere canonisation was 
granted. One of the last to be canonised should, perhaps, 
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take the first place in the galaxy—the wondrous Joan of Are, 
every word of whose history is attested on oath, and to whom 
we mentally bow the knee. The angel maid with her angel 
voices stands as a Sphinx-like riddle no rationalistic Gidipus 
can solve. It can only be solved by those despised pioneers 
of the new science, who are blessed with the greatest of all 
boons—the open mind and the seeing eye. The retention 
of her hold on these Spiritualistic phenomena has been a 
tower of strength to the Romish Church, and she has held 
her sway despite her creedal tyranny which tends to keep 
her children in spiritual swaddling clothes, when unfettered 
growth of the spirit is the high road to God and the source of 
the beatitudes; and despite, too, of her inconsistency in 
attributing all such supernormal happenings and revelations 
to the Devil when outside her fold, or when the teachings 
contradict her own—as they generally do. 

The most significant fact is that these supernormal 
manifestations are coeval with humanity. Mr Clodd him- 
self has shown this conclusively, and he has built up an 
impregnably strong case for exactly the opposite conclusion 
to that at which he has, unfortunately, arrived. Through all 
history, sacred and secular, barbaric and classical, the same 
story runs. It runs all through the Bible, and blazes out as 
a new constellation in the New Testament. The Apostles 
continued the wondrous tale, which was carried on by the 
Fathers and the whole galaxy of the Saints. Every one of 
the ‘‘ miracles ” of Christ is echoed in the lives of the Saints. 
This is, of course, a source of suspicion ; and it was perhaps 
as well that the accounts of all wonders should have been 
submerged under a flood of scepticism, so all that is true in 
them might emerge purified from the dross. That there 
should be exaggeration, much pure invention, and the magni- 
fying of molehills into mountains, goes without saying ; but 
that there should be no fire under these vast volumes of smoke 
it is impossible to believe. That it is all lying and chicanery 
no man who wishes himself to be believed will venture to 
assert. We judge a man by his judgment of others; so it is 
wise to be charitable. Above all, it is a thousand times 
wiser to believe too much in wonders than to believe too 
little. Compare the outlook of a century ago with the 
realities of to-day, and see how the most brilliant forecast of 
possible discoveries of that time has been exceeded in all 
directions. In like manner will our highest forecasts be 
exceeded by the achievements of the coming time. 

Truth is infinite, Existence is infinite; and the larger, 
the grander the conception of it, the more certain is it to 
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be true. Narrowness is the one manifest falsity ; so every 
creed, every system of thought—nay, every branch of science 
itself—is condemned in the ratio of its narrowness. ‘As already 
stated, many scientists have shown a priestly intolerance of 
the opening phases of that Newer and grander Science of the 
Future towards which their own efforts are but scaffolding. 

Mr Clodd, in the first of his articles on ‘‘ Occultism,” ! 
classes Spiritualism among all the other savage superstitions, 
as he is pleased to call them. So let us take it as the latest, 
the most illuminative phase of Occultism. Here is a clergy- 
man’s view. The Rev. H. R. Haweis said years ago, and 
the case has grown in strength immeasurably since :— 


‘“* Take up your Bible, and you will find that there is 
not a single phenomenon which is recorded there which 
does not occur at seances to-day. Whether it be lights, 
sounds, the shaking of the house, the coming through 
closed doors, the mighty rushing winds, levitation, 
automatic writing, the speaking in tongues, we are 
acquainted with all these phenomena ; they occur every 
day in London as well as in the Acts of the Apostles. 

. . It is incontestable that such things do occur, that 
in the main the phenomena of Spiritualism are reliable, 
and happen over and over again, under test conditions, 
in the presence of witnesses; and that similar phenomena 
are recorded in the Bible, which is written for our 
learning. It is not an opinion, not a theory, but a fact. 
There is chapter and verse for it, and that is what has 
rehabilitated the Bible. The clergy ought to be very 
grateful to Spiritualism for this, for they could not have 
done it themselves.” 


But whether the clergy will be grateful to Mr Clodd for 
laying a sacrilegious axe to the root of all religions, and the 
higher beliefs, is for them to say. These spiritual phenomena 
are at the root of all the higher forms of religion, and are only 
absent from those truncated forms which can be described 
as “ethics touched by emotion.” So intimately are they 
associated with the higher forms of religion, such as Chris- 
tianity, that the true inwardness of such religions cannot be 
understood by those unacquainted with the modern mani- 
festations. Mr Clodd has shown the universality of these 
phenomena; and Dr Alfred Russel Wallace, O.M., thirty- 
five years ago said they were as well proved as any fact in 
science. Since then the Society for Psychical Research has 


1 HIBBERT JOURNAL, October 1921. 
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collected a whole library of carefully sifted evidence, and 
other evidence is accumulating faster than it can be printed. 
For twenty-five years I devoted three or four hours a day to 
reading the literature, and to investigating the phenomena 
of Spiritualism. I found the subject so vast, so interwoven 
with all history, with all phases of thought, that I can safely 
say that any religion, philosophy, or system of thought which 
ignores it is impoverished and out of date; and their teachers 
are playing Hamlet without the Prince. 

The philosophy of Spiritualism is a unique blend of 
science, philosophy, and religion ; which reconciles materialism 
and spiritualism and, without any conscious eclecticism, 
endorses, and incorporates all that is true in all systems. 

It is founded on the grandest conception of the Cosmos, 
of Existence as a whole, ever given to man. As one writer 
said of the first great work of the Father of Modern 
Spiritualism, ‘‘ Never has there been presented at one view 
a cosmogony so grand, a theology so sublime, and a future 
destiny of man so transcendent.” Two clergymen pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ the most surprising prodigy of literary history.” 
This work, The Principles of Nature: Her Divine Revelations, 
ran through over forty costly editions in America, but is 
almost unknown and not to be got in England. Remarkable 
as the post-war developments have been, the beginnings were 
much more remarkable and important, yet they are all but 
unknown to our English writers, who unwittingly truncate 
and impoverish their stupendous subject. The later writings 
deal with the fact and the conditions of communication with 
the next world, and the character and the splendours of that 
world, and the floods of light all these new revealments throw 
on religion. The earliest works gave a complete history and 
philosophy of the Universe, and a philosophy of Life which 
solves or illumines the practical problems with which we 
are now struggling. The wonder of the first great work 
-being that it was dictated throughout in hypnotic trance by 
Dr Andrew Jackson Davis, who was then an uneducated 
youth just out of his teens. The work is generally called 
Nature’s Divine Revelations. The case of Davis, the Pough- 
keepsie Seer, was a little like that of Jacob Boehme, but 
more wonderful, and is the most significant in the whole 
history of psychology. 

It would be interesting to know how Mr Clodd would fit 
this fact into his theories. 

The crying need for to-day is for some great reconciling 
power that would still the war of creeds which set men 


_ fiercely fighting when they should be co-operating. The 
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menace of the devastating powers placed in men’s hands by 
a one-sided science must be corrected by a more complete 
science which shall meet all the manifold needs of man, and 
raise his sense of responsibility to heights equal to his in- 
creased powers, and one which shall not be confined to those 
merely physical aspects which have encouraged a shallow 
materialism. The spiritual is ultimately the more powerful, 
and the New Spiritual Science is the only thing that offers 
the slightest ray of hope of a saving unity. This science 
bears the same relation to old-world Occultism as astronomy 
bears to astrology, and as chemistry bears to alchemy ; or 
as Christianity bears to the barbaric beliefs of primitive 
peoples. . 

As already said, the subject-matter of the new science 
consists of just those supernormal phenomena which are at 
the root of all religions. It thus starts with one unifying 
bond. Its first work is to bring down to the bed-rock of 
science the basic doctrines of all religions, the reality of an 
after-life and of communication with those who have passed 
the glorious portal of “death.” These have already been 
amply demonstrated to the satisfaction of all reasonable 
persons who know the overwhelming weight of the evidence. 
But that is a life-long study, it will soon be demonstrated 
to the meanest capacity. When the fundamentals of all 
religions are thus brought to the bed-rock of science, there 
will be established an underlying unity. Science knows no 
boundaries, and is the common property of all peoples. It 
overleaps the barriers of Babel, and is universal in its appeal. 
On such a world-wide foundation alone can there be unity 
in religion. 

But this foundation once laid, all the differences of creed 
are meaningless. All communications from the next stage of 
existence show that a man starts the next life from the 
point he leaves this, there being no break of continuity. As 
he has sown, so must he reap. His beliefs may retard or 
accelerate his progress, but have little or no effect on his 
ultimate destiny. The more ignorant and bigoted he was 
on earth, the longer it will take him to outgrow his errors. 
His actions on earth will determine his immediate future. 
Instead of finding himself confronted after ‘‘ death’ by an 
external tribunal, awarding blessedness or punishment, he 
finds the tribunal within, and from its judgments there is 
no escape. No form of belief, no indulgences, forms of 
absolution, no death-bed repentance, can save him from the 
divinely appointed consequences of his actions. There can 
be no progress for the hardened criminal until the first 
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movements of spiritual growth awaken his conscience; then 
he sees his misdeeds in a fierce search-light, and he will suffer 
sympathetically what he has made others suffer—this being 
the essential condition of progress. While he will see his 
crimes in such a lurid light, he will also see all extenuations ; 
so his sufferings will be apportioned by Divine Justice, not 
by man’s purblind vindictiveness. Against all punishment 
inflicted from without we can steel ourselves, and stoically 
bear it; but against the stabs of conscience there is no 
defence: we must pay the uttermost farthing. 

We must remember that the Bolshevists and other 
extremists are not merely materialists or atheists: they are 
fierce anti-religionists who have no restraints but present 
expediency. The appalling powers science is placing in such 
hands is a menace which can only be met by the scientific 
demonstration of the reality of an after-life, and the inevita- 
bility of appropriate punishment for all crimes and the 
misuse of power. It is the inevitability of punishment, not 
its severity, that counts. 

While all misdeeds are thus automatically—so to speak— 
punished in the exact ratio of their badness, all spiritual 
culture, all good deeds will carry their own reward. When 
all religions, or all phases of religion, are thus brought into 
line by the scientific demonstration of the reality of an after- 
life and its conditions, doctrinal differences among the 
Churches must tend to disappear. All souls are ‘‘ doomed to 
be saved,” as God has never lost grip of His creation, and a 
man’s earthly beliefs cannot alter the Divine plan. In view 
of the infinity of truth and the smallness of even the largest 
creeds, their differences are as nothing, and that these 
differences should raise men to the fiercest hatreds of which 
they are capable is one of the most amazing things in this 
amazing world. Religion should unite all men in one 
Brotherhood under the Fatherhood of God; but creedal 
religions are the great obstacle in the way: they separate, and 
inflame religious animosities. So all the God-belittling creeds 
must go, and be replaced by a vaster scientific religion big 
enough for all, in which individual spiritual growth will be 
encouraged rather than repressed by creedal fetters which are 
a form of death. 

With the establishment of such a unifying religion, all 
the sectional Churches will have lost their raison d’étre, and 
there should be no obstacle to a union of all the Churches. 
Then they will have a grander mission than ever. In view 
of accelerating growth of knowledge, new means for its 
diffusion must be established. The Church must be the 
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means of the Higher Education; and sermons must be 
University Extension Lectures, embracing everything per- 
taining to the mental and spiritual life of the community. 
The medical and the clerical functions will tend to unite, as 
Christ united healing with teaching. The glorious vista of 
usefulness for the Church of the Future must be left to those 
blessed with the scientific imagination. 

Forced by the urgency of the case, and greatly daring, I 
have thus ventured into the perilous realms of prophecy. 
But “ the prophetic soul of the world dreaming on things to 
come ”’ has sometimes to use humble voices, the great and 
learned being immersed in other affairs, or they are in the 
fetters of the past, and some have too great a burden of dignity 
to entertain messengers from the other world who come in 
questionable guise. We have yet to realise that we are 
neck-deep in oceanic currents setting to distant, and dimly 
discerned shores; we may swim against these Gulf Streams 
as vigorously as we please, but we are carried thither all the 
same. The things I have forecast are on this stream of 
tendency and will come about, not by this or that voluntary 
movement, but by the inexorable logic of events. 


E. WAKE COOK. 


Cuiswick, W. 





THE VALUE OF PLATO’S LAWS 
TO-DAY. 


MRS A. M. ADAM. 


SoME years ago a distinguished scholar living in the north 
of England invited a neighbour to meet a guest who was 
staying with him, “‘ because,” he said, “‘ you are the only 
two people in this country who have read the Laws of Plato.” 
This estimate was doubtless below the mark even then, 
and it is safe to say that the number of our compatriots who 
have read through the work to-day would need the fingers 
of more than two hands for their counting; yet the fact 
remains that the book is known to but few. . 

There are two main reasons why this should be so. The 
first is very good and sufficient, namely, that the Greek is 
extremely hard, and that hitherto little help has been avail- 
able. Jowett’s is, I believe, the only English translation 
in existence, and apparently his version of the Laws cannot 
be bought except in company with the other four volumes 
of his Plato. What with the length and intricacy of Plato’s 
sentences in the Laws, the intellectual strain required to 
disentangle truth from—shall we say fiction as a euphemism 
for error ?—in Jowett, and the wearisome meandering of 
Stallbaum’s notes, it is no wonder that the Laws remains 
unread. Now, however, we may hope that the difficulty 
will be much lessened, with the appearance of the edition 
by Dr E. B. England, recently published.1_ The second 
reason for neglect of the Laws is its reputation as a dull 
book. This, I hope to show, is a delusion ; if rightly handled, 
it will be found of intense interest for its bearing on questions 
which meet us at every turn to-day. 

We need not deny that the Laws is a book on which the 
art of skipping may well be practised; that is due partly 

1 It is good to hear that a Loeb translation in capable hands is 
under way. 
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to its unfinished state, and partly to a decline in the faculty 
of artistic concentration owing to Plato’s age: reference to 
events whose date is known makes it pretty sure that he was 
past sixty-five, and very likely past seventy, at the time of 
writing the first book. Many readers will find the civil and 
criminal codes contained in the sixth, ninth, eleventh, and 
twelfth books uncongenial; yet to-day these portions are 
becoming recognised as invaluable for the history of pre- 
Roman law, and when Mr Ernest Barker, in his Greek Political 
Theory, says of the last four books that “they are not only 
the finest parts of the Laws—they are also among the 
finest of all the writings of Plato,” it is only right to 
refrain from an over-hasty judgment; the dullness may 
be in the eye, and not in the picture that is presented 
to it. 

It is common to describe the Laws as a work of dis- 
illusioned old age. Plato had failed to establish in Sicily 
his ideal state, under an ideally wise ruler; and in a depressed 
mood he set out to construct a makeshift policy as best he 
could, following up (according to Professor von Wilamowitz- 
Modllendorf, in his recent book, Platon) a double line of 
theoretical and philosophical constitution on the one hand, 
and on the other, practical regulations thrown in by shovel- 
fuls from the files of enactments drafted for the use of the 
abandoned Dionysian state, and to a large extent founded 
on legal provisions actually in existence in Athens. Maybe 
the genesis of the book can be viewed in a more cheerful 
light. The ideal state of the Republic would only work if 
provided with a perpetual supply of entirely wise, entirely 
virtuous, and entirely incorruptible persons, who should 
rule according to their own unfettered judgment. Plato 
recognises that this state of things is precarious, and there- 
fore, as he puts it in the Politicus, he thinks that he will 
act like a wise physician, who, when he goes on a journey, 
leaves written instructions for his patients to use in his 
absence. Plato would prefer the physician to be always 
present, so as to vary the treatment as required; he would 
like to place unlimited power in the hands of living Guardians 
(in the Republic’s sense of the term) who should teach the 
masses to emerge from the cave and bear the light of day 
as far as in them lies; but, failing that, he will put into a 
compendious form the practical wisdom which he has gained 
in the course of a long life, for the guidance of those who come 
after. And not merely into a compendious form of cut-and- 
dried laws ; the laws as a whole, and particular enactments 
also, have introductions—preludes, he calls them, to the 
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66 ? 


lawgiver’s “‘ strains” or formal “hymns”?! of law, wherein 
their high purpose is set forth and elucidated. 

In the Republic the possibility of divergent views among 
the Guardians is not contemplated, and rightly, because 
each individual Guardian should have reached full knowledge 
of the Good, and therewithal have attained, not only com- 
plete certainty of the right course to pursue in any given 
case, but freedom from all temptation to give way to un- 
worthy motives. But even in the Republic we are given to 
understand that the city of perfect and infallible rulers is 
only to be found as an “‘ ensample in the heavens,” and in 
the Laws Plato goes so far as to make the following declara- 
tion (691c): ‘“‘ There is not, dear friends, any soul of mortal 
man, which, in youth and irresponsibility, can endure posses- 
sion of supreme power over men, without becoming filled 
with foolishness, the greatest of diseases, and thereby bringing 
upon him the hatred of his best friends and the speedy loss 
of his dominions.” ‘‘ Give too much sail to a ship, too much 
food to a body, or too much power to a soul, and all is up.” 
And again (in 875b) we find that although a person may have 
a theoretical conviction that public good should take pre- 
cedence of private advantage, yet, ‘‘ if he subsequently finds 
himself an absolute and irresponsible ruler, he will never 
be able to stand fast by this conviction, . . . but his 
mortal nature will continually drive him to the pursuit of 
personal advancement and private gain.” Since, therefore, 
as seems indicated, no human virtue in youth or age can be 
found firm enough to withstand the poison of arbitrary 
power, Plato has recourse to the much-abused and universally 
adopted expedient of modern times, and appoints a series of 
committees, to administer the state to the best of their 
collective judgment, in accordance with the principles of 
wisdom and justice laid down by its original legislator. 
Recognition of human limitations, rather than disillusion- 
ment, may be held to be the origin of the practical spirit 
shown in the Laws. 

The framework of the book is of the simplest : an Athenian, 
a Cretan, and a Spartan fall into talk about political theory, 
while they take a walk in Crete on a hot day.2 After three 


1 A play on the sense of the word vépo, “ tunes ” and “ laws.” 

It is astonishing that a mistranslation of 722c should still stand in 
Jowett’s 8rd edition. At that point the company have reached their 
place for lunch, having done nothing but talk about laws since they set 
out in the early morning, and yet they are only on the fringe of the subject. 
The Athenian says: ‘‘ Dawn has given way to noon, and here we are in this 
exquisite gem of a’resting-place.” Jowett’s version is: “All this time 
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books, in which the principles of politics and education and 
the origins of society are discussed, we are told that Crete 
has charged the Cnossians to organise a new colony. This 
news sets the Athenian off on making a new constitution 
for it. He declares the contents of the first three books 
to be a prelude to the hymn of the new state-construction. 
The remaining nine books are this “hymn,” consisting 
partly of particular ‘“‘ hymns” or laws, and to a greater 
extent of preludes to these laws, wherein there is not much 
of the philosophy of heaven or earth that is left untouched. 
For all the good they do, the Cretan and the Spartan might 
just as well disappear. It would be interesting to know 
whether Plato on a revision would have cut them out, or 
given them a larger part to play from the fourth book 
onwards. The fifth book is a monologue for the Athenian, 
and a magnificent monologue too. 

The word “ education’ is so much overworked in these 
days that there is danger lest our ears should be blunted to 
its significance, through mere force of repetition. A new edge 
may be given to our perceptions, if we discover that twenty- 
three centuries ago lifelong education, as the fundamental 
principle of a nation’s welfare, was inculcated with a force 
which blue-books and stirring harangues may possibly equal, 
but cannot surpass. About eighteen months ago the Final 
Report of the Adult Education Committee, under the chair- 
manship of the Master of Balliol, was published. I take 
from it the following paragraph, emphasised by type in small 
capitals (p. 5): ‘“‘ The necessary conclusion is that adult 
education must not be regarded as a luxury for a few excep- 
tional persons here and there, nor as a thing which concerns 
only a short space of early manhood, but that adult education 
is a permanent national necessity, an inseparable aspect of 
citizenship, and therefore should be both universal and life- 
long.” Very good; but the point seems to be driven closer 
home, when we read in the Laws, 807b (especially if we can 
read it in Greek), that after all the necessary machinery of 
food and clothing is provided, there remains a work ‘“ which 
is the greatest of all works, prescribed by righteous ordi- 
nance. . . . There ought to be no secondary work which 
may be a hindrance to the work of supplying the body with 
due exercise and tendance, and the soul with studies and 
training. Nay, every night and every day are really not 
from early dawn to noon have we been talking about laws in this charming 
retreat,’ notwithstanding that he rightly has, in his summary of the whole 


work: ‘The companions start at dawn and arrive at the point in their 
conversation which terminates the fourth book about noon.” 
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enough for one who pursues this end to achieve completeness. 
Wherefore, since this is so, all freemen ought to make appor- 
tionmént of their time through the whole of the twenty-four 
hours, starting we may almost say at dawn, and going on 
without break until the next dawn and sunrise.”” This formid- 
able advocacy of adult education is rubbed in by Plato as 
he proceeds: ‘“‘It may appear unseemly for the lawgiver 
to talk of many small details of household management, 
including the duty of doing without sleep at night, for those 
who are to guard the whole city with scrupulous care. For 
that any single citizen should continue asleep the whole of 
any single night, and should not be seen by his whole house- 
hold to wake up and get up always before any of them, this 
might be accounted disgraceful by all . . . and unbecoming 
to a free man. . . . Also that the lady of the house should 
be called by her maids and should not herself be the first 
to wake them, this is what ... everybody in the house 
should hold disgraceful ” (if I remember rightly, Mrs Beeton’s 
Household Management is of the same opinion). “ All ought 
to get up while it is still night and do a large part of their 
public and household duties, rulers in the cities, and the 
masters and mistresses in their private houses. For much 
sleep is not naturally appropriate either for our bodies, or 
for our souls, nor yet for our activities physical or mental ; 
no one who is asleep is worth a brass farthing, any more than 
if he were not alive. But whosoever of us has the highest 
regard for life and thought stays awake as much of the time as 
he can, only keeping for sleep what is expedient for his health, 
and that is not much, when he has got well into the habit. 
But rulers who keep awake are a terror to the bad, to foreign 
enemies as well as citizens, while they are admired and hon- 
oured by the just and temperate, and are useful to themselves 
and all the state.” What would Plato have said to Mr 
Gladstone’s favourite morning boast: “‘ I’ve done my nine 
hours ” ? 

_ If education has to be continued until senile decay sets 
In, it is likewise to be started at the earliest possible moment. 
Expectant mothers are to be strengthened by judicious 
exercise, and infants should absorb the elements of rhythm 
by living, if possible, as though they were always rocking 
on the sea, now in a swinging cradle, now being carried with 
rhythmical motion in their nurses’ arms. Perambulators 
did not occur to Plato’s inventive brain, and evidently there 
was no shortage of domestic help in his day, for he not only 
recommends that strong nurses should be chosen (in view of 
the ordinance that the children, when out for airings, should 
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be carried up to the age of three), but that there should be 
an allowance of ‘‘ more than one”’ nurse per child. 

We are apt to think that official administration of educa- 
tion in our day, at any rate since Mr Fisher has become 
President of the Board, has been hoisted on to a very high 
pedestal ; but Mr Fisher would doubtless allow precedence 
to the Prime Minister. The Minister of Education in the 
Laws, on the other hand, is described as holding by far the 
greatest of the more distinguished offices of state (765e). 
The reason why he is thus exalted is worth giving in Plato’s 
words, slightly condensed: “ For the first growth of every 
plant or animal, tame or wild, if it makes a good start, is 
of the highest importance towards placing a fitting crown on 
the excellence that properly belongs to it. Now man, we 
hold, is a tame animal; nevertheless, although when he 
meets with right education and has a happy disposition he 
becomes the most divine and gentlest of creatures, if he be 
nurtured inadequately or ill, he is the wildest of all the 
offspring of mother earth.” 

When the Minister of Education gets to work upon the 
three-year-old, now allowed to use his legs, a Montessorian 
school of twentieth-century pattern is provided. From the 
age of three to that of six, the children are to meet at village 
temples, under the charge of select nurses, whose duty it is 
to superintend without obtruding themselves; for the rest, 
the children are to be left to their own spontaneous amuse- 
ments, which they cannot fail to find out when they meet 
together. After this we enter on the study of Eurythmics, 
whose apostle, M. Jacques Dalcroze, does, I believe, give 
Plato the credit of being the source of his inspiration. The 
wise Athenian in the Laws has noted the inability of all 
young things to keep quiet ‘‘ whether with limbs or voice ; 
they must ever be leaping and frisking, as it were dancing 
with pleasure, and uttering all manner of sounds. But 
whereas other animals have no sense of order—to which we 
give the name of rhythm and harmony—or the lack of it in 
their movements, to us the gods have been given as our fellow- 
dancers, and they have granted to us that power to perceive 
and delight in rhythm and harmony by which they move us, 
linking us to one another with songs and dances, calling 
them merry minstrelsy, a name akin to mirth.” ! Very well, 
then; shall we say that education first comes by the help of 
the Muses and Apollo? And shall we identify the unedu- 


cated man with the man whois unable to dance, and set down | 
1 A play on xopo and xapa (Jowett: “These they call choruses, a 


term which is naturally expressive of cheerfulness ”’). 
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as educated the man who can dance so as to pass muster 
(653d ff.) ? Of course the Athenian’s friends assent, but he 
reminds them that participation in a “ chorus” means two 
things, actual movement of the iimbs, and song, so that the 
final definition of an educated man is, the man who can sing 
and dance. What text could be more appropriate for the 
promoters of morris-dancing and folk-song in the home of 
Shakespeare ! 

The Athenian had, however, an important reservation to 
make: ‘‘ So-and-so sings beautifully and dances beautifully ; 
are we to add that this cannot be, unless he also sings beauti- 
ful songs, and dances beautiful dances?” It is agreed to 
make this addition, and this quickly leads to the conclusion 
in the first place that appreciation of what is good in music 
and dance (what a pity it is that we have no single word like 
xopeia to express both!) is better than technical skill debased 
to unworthy use, and secondly that all postures and move- 
ments and all tunes that express virtue of soul or body are 
beautiful, and all that express vice are the absolute opposite. 

The important thing for us to notice is Plato’s insistence 
that the choicest art shall be offered to the infant mind. 
Simple it may, or rather ought to be; a child may prefer a 
conjurer or a fairy play to Shakespeare (very likely it will 
not), and it will find “ Polly, put the kettle on” easier to 
grasp than Vaughan Williams’ Sea Symphony; but its soul 
must be fed on the first-rate, if it is to grow aright. All 
depends, Plato declares over and over again, in words a good 
deal more forcible than those used by most modern educa- 
tional writers, on the formation of the right temperament : 
90s, character or heart, must come through és, habit or 
training. Plato would have no mercy on those elders who 
pick out inferior dramatic performances at bazaars as some- 
thing nice to take the children to. Of course he would keep 
the grown-ups from them too if he could, but at least their 
bias is determined, and less disastrous consequences are likely 
to follow from adult misuse of time. But few of us will 
agree with him in the means whereby he proposes to exclude 
second-rate music from the community. “Find out the 
best tunes,”’ he says in effect, ‘‘ store them up as they do in 
Egypt, and never allow any new ones.” We should like to 
meet Plato face to face; to have the opportunity of compli- 
menting him on his denunciation of restless craving for 
novelty, and to inquire respectfully whether stagnation may 
not also be a national danger. ; 

Once the instinctive desire for rhythmical activity is 
started on the right road by means of a judicious mixture 
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of Mme Montessori, M. Dalcroze, and Mr Cecil Sharp’s folk 
songs and dances, the Minister of Education attends to the 
supply of instruction in reading, writing, lyre-playing, and 
mathematics. In fact, Plato’s theory of primary education 
may be summed up as our conventional three R’s plus one— 
Reading, ’Riting, “Rithmetic, and Rhythm; and of these, 
the last shall be first, for on it is based the whole of the 
subsequent moral, spiritual, and intellectual development. 
Is it not plain that many of our most advanced educational 
enthusiasts are, consciously or unconsciously, but humble 
followers in the wake of Plato? The Froebelian concreteness 
of the first steps in arithmetic should be noted. ‘“‘ Give the 
children,”’. he says, “fruits and garlands to do sums with, 
in a lively game.” Ruskin paraphrases “ fruits and gar- 
lands ” by “‘ cowslip bells and daisy-chains ” (Fors Clavigera, 
vii. 309). 

Further study for ordinary citizens consists of elementary 
mathematics and geography; the latter subject is to be 
taught practically in the course of service in the National 
Guard ; Plato holds it to be one of the advantages of such 
service that scout patrols learn to know their country thor- 
oughly—‘* a study second in value to none” (763b). On the 
physical side, training tends to assimilate itself to military 
drill as the age of the pupils increases. Plato is, however, 
emphatically not a militarist, and is vehement in his diatribes 
against Sparta, where the aim of education is the manufacture 
of soldiers. In his admiration for the ancient Dorian con- 
federacy, where, if one of the three states sinned against the 
federal laws, the others were bound to punish the trangressor, 
we see assent to the principle of the League of Nations (6840). 


Instruction in dance and song give way to riding, shooting, | 


and wrestling, but all are taught solely with a view to the 
defence of the country. The practice of choral dancing 
survives for all ages at festivals. The passages describing 
the function of the “ old men’s choir ”—age limit for member- 
ship thirty to sixty—are very amusing (664, 670, 812b). 
The choir is called the chorus of Dionysus, because the elderly 
men need a draught of wine in order to stimulate their 
unsupple limbs to activity. Dance and sing they shall on 
occasion due, however ludicrous the notion may seem to 
the Athenian’s companions; but, in addition, a more im- 
portant duty awaits them: their province is to be guardians 
of taste for the community. As teachers of music and 
literature of the right kind they are to exercise a lifelong 
influence over the young, continuing, even. when they have 
passed the age of sixty and can no longer enchant the youthful 
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mind by their own chanting,! to guide them to the songs and 
tales that will inspire them with a love of things pure and 
of good report, more effectually than any direct exhortation. 

Hitherto I have been careful to use the neutral word 
“ children,” in describing Plato’s schemes for the production 
of good citizens. A few years back it would have been 
tempting to dwell on his lamentation over the reduction of 
a state’s power for usefulness by one-half, if its women are 
allowed to lie fallow, and so to be incapable of doing their 
share of service. Now it is no longer necessary to use the 
Laws as a textbook for the promotion of women’s admission 
to citizenship, but it is still surprising how comparatively 
seldom appeal was made to Plato’s pages during the contro- 
versy. The view of Wilamowitz, in his book Platon already 
referred to (published 1919), is interesting. He thinks that 
no man was ever so unfriendly to women, or did them such 
disservice, as Plato; if on the other hand you inquire where 
first women were recognised as equal with men in dignity and 
honour, the answer is, ‘‘ In the Fatherland.” It is true that 
Plato is intellectually convinced, but, as with many later 
champions, his convictions are apt to slip out of his mind, 
owing to the attitude prevailing in his day, so that he has 
as it were to remind himself forcibly from time to time that, 
as a rule, wherever the word ‘“ man” occurs in his provision 
for state regulation, state education, and state service, the 
words “‘ and woman” should be mentally added. Making 
allowance for change of circumstances, it is remarkable how 
closely the part actually played by women in the defence of 
their country has resembled that imagined in the Laws, 
book vii. Very few would have foreseen this before 1914. 

The director of education must be elected from the body 
called “‘ guardians of the law ”’ by all magistrates, and undergo 
stringent tests of fitness after election. He must not be under 
fifty, and should, if possible, be the father of sons and daugh- 
ters. He holds office for five years. It makes us smile to 
find, among the precise directions which the lawgivers feel 
it their duty to lay down for him, a recommendation of the 
Laws as the sort of manual that it would be advisable for a 
teacher to use as a literary textbook. Indeed, Plato goes 
so far as to say that teachers who are unwilling to obey this 
injunction should be dismissed. 

Attendance at school is to be compulsory ; for the children 
are not to go to, or refrain from, school at the pleasure of 
their parents, inasmuch as they should be thought of as 
belonging to the state rather than to their parents (804a). 


> a, a a , - 
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This ordinance leads us to Plato’s collectivism, which may 
be described as enlightened public spirit based on education. 
Without music and gymnastic, soul and body are nothing 
worth ; riches exist solely for the sake of soul and body, and 
no pursuit of them should be allowed to hinder the full 
development of the soul foremost, and secondarily of the 
body. Private property is allowed, but the individual’s 
portion is owned by the state as well; the owner is a kind of 
trustee for his holding to the community. 

Without going into the details of the constitution, atten- 
tion may be drawn to the strangely scriptural or modern ring 
of some of Plato’s aspirations. For instance, great care is 
taken to prevent anyone from becoming very rich, for the 
reason that it is impossible for the exceedingly rich to be 
conspicuously good (743a). There must be a limit to the 
wealth allowed, and the state must see to it that no one falls 
below a certain poverty line. Any property in excess of the 
maximum must be handed over to the state and the gods who 
protect it 744 f.). Is there any other instance in ancient 
times of a super-tax of 100 per cent. planned or put into 
operation in a real or imaginary state? In 955d it is sug- 
gested that the government should choose, each year, whether 
it will impose an income-tax or one based on capital; no 
doubt it would adopt the former alternative in specially 
prosperous years. Only resident aliens may engage in retail 
trade, and on them is imposed something very much like an 


excess profits tax (850). Plato dislikes all trade, and would 


discourage it as far as possible; but, with regard to such 


foreign trade as is essential to the existence of the state, he | 
is a full-blown free-trader: “‘ Let there be no dues either for | 
exports or for imports” (847b); but the importance of key | 
industries is recognised by the injunction that there should be | 
no exports of things necessary to remain in the country; | 


also control of the supply and manufacture of armaments 
must be in public, never in private, hands. He would prefer 
not to plant his city near the sea, because such a situation 
tempts to foreign trade, which is a demoralising occupation ; 
you get too rich and too restless by it (704 ff.). Equally 
demoralising it is to have a navy, for the curious reason that 
a land-army is more likely to run away in battle, if it knows 
that it has ships whereupon it may take refuge. 

Plato sets his face uncompromisingly against any sort 
of class legislation: ‘“‘'To those who frame laws for the 
benefit not of the whole state but of particular persons, we 
refuse the name of citizens, and call them sedition-mongers ”’ 
(715b) ; and his objections apply equally to rulers who use 
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for their own ends advantages of birth or wealth, and to a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. ‘“‘ Common good binds a state 
together, private gain rends it in pieces” (875a). To this 
maxim Dr England cites an apt parallel from L. March 
Phillips in Land and Water, July 17, 1915: “ The social 
cement consists of the free will which each individual 
surrenders to society.” Plato insists continually upon the 
necessity of striving after the true communism of mutual 
goodwill and readiness to place powers and possessions at 
the service of all. Parents should not take thought to pile 
up riches for their children ; abundant reverence, not gold, 
is the heritage which they should bequeath, and in their 
lifetime the lawgiver exhorts them to show reverence to 
their offspring by abstinence from unseemliness in word or 
deed, rather than to demand external marks of respect for 
themselves. In our city let there be no privilege of age 
or of class, but let all contend without let or hindrance 
for the prize of virtue (739c, 729, 781a). Women of our 
day who meet with opposition to their appointment as 
magistrates or jurors might well point to 768b: “ Those 
who have no right to share in the administration of justice 
feel themselves entirely without part in the state”; also 
the foreshadowing of women police may be mentioned (784), 
since women marriage overseers, whose duty it is to patrol 
the city, to admonish suspected offenders against the law, 
and to bring the refractory into court, are in many respects 
comparable with the recent additions to the blue-uniformed 
guardians of order. Mendicancy is entirely forbidden, for 
it is inconceivable that a decently ordered community 
should fail to succour genuine distress; therefore beggars 
are frauds, and when found should at be once deported, 
“that the country may be quite unsullied by this species 
of animal ”’ (936c). 

Students of the Republic will miss in the Laws the im- 
passioned description of the noble education which those 
who are to guide the ship of state should undergo. It is, 
however, implied at the end of book xii.; possibly its com- 
pressed form may be due to Plato’s sense that age was 
getting the better of his strength. His conviction is as firm 
as ever that the supreme guardians of the city must have 
a training (far exceeding the education provided in the 
Laws for all and sundry) which shall enable them to hold 
fast by the divinity of the soul, to understand astronomy 
and the laws of nature generally, and to see the connection 
of the sciences, so as to bring laws and man’s disposition 


} into harmony with the mind of God; but “‘ to explain this 
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will need much discourse, if it is to be done aright ” (968c). 
He contents himself, then, with the briefest sketch of a remark- 
able institution, the Nocturnal Council, so called because 
it sits daily while it is still dark until sunrise, in order to 
perfect the laws, and take all measures which may foster 
righteousness among the people, adopting to this end what- 
ever foreign institutions may be thought to be of service. 
The manner of choosing these guardians, and their powers, 
as well as their training, we must leave undefined; but if 
once we could hand over our city to this ‘“‘ divine assembly,” 
then the kingdom of heaven would no longer be a dream but 
a waking reality. One thing is essential, namely, that not 
only must the Council consist of persons of ripe age, but each 
elder must choose a younger man (or woman ?) as a colleague, 
and the Minister of Education, with his predecessors who are 
still living, must be among the members. For community 
of young and old in counsel “truly saves the whole 
city ” (965a). 

We do not need to inquire how far Plato’s institutions 
would work in practice. One and all, they are devised 
with the aim of making “ the whole state such an image 
of the best and noblest life”? as makes the truth of tragedy, 
and, we may add, of all other worthy art (817b). It is 
sometimes good to remind ourselves that, if we wish to find 


direct and dignified expression of some favourite measure 
for improving the welfare of mankind, we cannot do better 
than search for it at the fountain-head whence many of these 
ideas have trickled down to us. Again and again we shall 
realise how prone we are to forget the source from which our 
wisdom is drawn.! 


ADELA MARION ADAM. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Mr H. Pitman, M.A. Oxon., Lecturer at Bristol University, has 
pointed out to me that Ruskin’s translations from the Laws and comments 
thereon in Fors Clavigera, vi. and vii., have probably brought many 
working-class readers into contact with the spirit of Plato’s writings. 





LOGIC AND THE IMAGINATION. 


LOUIS ARNAUD REID, 
Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of Wales. 


THE contempt for mere logic felt by nearly everyone, even at 
times by logicians themselves, is a fact of experience needing 
little testimony. The philosopher and the plain man are 
not, perhaps, so remote from one another as often they are 
thought to be, and the plain man, although he is prone him- 
self to employ it, is notoriously suspicious of logic-chopping. 
And so philosophers in their non-philosophic moments have 
a tendency, more than a little marked, to return to the ways of 
the plain man in thought, which is living rather than thinking, 
experiencing rather than reconstructing experience ideally. 
Hume’s weariness at the tyranny of a logic which compelled 
him to be a sceptic, which made him, in Berkeley’s phrase, 
“ignorant of what everybody else knows perfectly well,” 
his very human joy of relief in living the life which logically 
he could not sanction, is well known. “Iam. . . affright’d 
and confound’d with that forlorn solitude in which I am 
plac’d in my philosophy, and fancy myself some strange 
uncouth monster, who, not being able to mingle and unite 
in society, has been expell’d all human commerce, and left 
utterly abandon’d and disconsolate. . . . Most fortunately it 
happens that since reason is incapable of dispelling these 
clouds, nature herself suffices to that purpose and cures me 
of this philosophical melancholy. . . . I dine, I play a game 
of back-gammon, I converse and am merry with my friends, 
and when after three or four hours amusement, I wou’d 
return to these speculations, they appear so cold and strained 
and ridiculous, that I cannot find it in my heart to enter into 
them any further .... And to what end canitserve...?.. 
No, if I must be a fool, my follies shall at least be natural and 
agreeable.” 1 

So it has been to a greater or lesser extent all through 


1 Treatise of Human Nature, pt. iv. sect. 7. 
Vor, XX.—No. 2. 289 16 
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philosophical history. The results of that intellectual stoicism 
which is to the philosopher almost as a fine asceticism is to 
the man of religion, must have been the cause of much 
heartburning in philosophers themselves, as well as of con- 
tempt in the minds of those who do not understand, to whom 
logical consistency means nothing but pedantry. That 
Plato the creator should have so mutilated the functions of 
poetry and art, is a culmination often lamented; that Kant, 
whose ideal was knowledge, should have been brave to deny 
it; that in our own day Mr Bradley, who believes that a true 
philosophy must satisfy all sides of our nature, should con- 
clude that ‘“‘ the finite is more or less transmuted, and as 
such disappears in being accomplished ” ;—these are but a 
few out of the many sacrifices upon the altar of what these 
philosophers thought to be, perhaps mistakenly, a logical 
consistency. It is a fine and a sad thing that it should be 
so, and the tragedy often seems to us to be more fully a 
tragedy in the true sense just because it must be so, because 
it is the consummation of the philosophic character to be 
true, to be loyal, in that way. And that such tragedies 
should exist is perhaps in a way a partial refutation of Mr 
Bradley’s own famous and brilliant half truth, that philosophy 
consists in “‘ the finding of bad reasons for what we believe 
upon instinct.’’ Philosophy is to do more : it is to stick to the 
bad reasons, even although they contradict our instincts. 

But are such tragedies necessary? And may not one 
half of the half truth be equally true with the other half? 
Must instinct and natural sentiment, must the loves and 
desires which pulse through us like spring in the veins of 
youth, be suppressed and choked by the tyrant which we 
call our reason? Is not Plato great just because he has so 
much fine instinct and feeling, and might he not have been 
in one respect even greater if his instincts about art had ruled 
rather than reason ? And is not Kant often arid and untruth- 
ful just because in philosophy as in his private life he was cut 
off from life? And is not perhaps Mr Bradley’s philosophy 
not fully satisfactory because it does not carry out its own 
ideal of truth—namely, to satisfy the whole of human nature, 
instincts as much as anything else,—but rather rests on a 
principle of an even yet too formal logic ? 

Of course the controlling and restraining influence of 
thought and logic is not for a moment to be denied. A 
philosophy which reverts to instinct and undifferentiated 
feelings! is unworthy of itsname. Instincts and feelings, indeed, 


* We shall in this essay use the terms “feeling,” “instinct,” in a 
popular, and not in any strict psychological, or biological, sense. 
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can be names for the most primitive, the least evolved sides of 
our nature, and to turn to these as supreme guides in the 
supreme pilgrimage of knowledge would be to sink on the journey 
into the mires of relativity. Each man to himself would be 
the measure of all things, and truth as we sank deeper would 
retreat for ever beyond the horizons of subjectivity. No, 
thought and feeling, intellect and instinct, logic and life, must, 
whatever befall, go hand in hand whilst we pursue knowledge, 
and what we must understand quite clearly is their relation- 
ship. We imagine that the supremacy of logic, the over- 
growth of its importance in the minds of philosophers, has 
been responsible for the stunting of their true instincts and 
feelings, instead of bringing these true instincts and feelings 
to a greater and richer maturity in reason. Once again, we 
cannot, at the outset, emphasise too strongly that it is no mere 
retreat into any blind feeling or instinct that we advocate. 
We must accept no theory of intuition which is a denial of 
knowledge altogether; we must not for a moment entertain 
the idea that there is any salvation for the philosopher who 
lapses into looseness or easiness of thought. It is not the 
necessity for the clearness in thought which logical method 
demands, that we deny; we believe only that logic and 
intellect should be the servants rather than the masters of 
human experience—that it should be realised that the language 
of poetry and imagination is not simply more stimulating, 
but may be more deeply true, than the prose of philosophy. 
If it is feeling in any sense that we exalt, it is the feeling of 
those who above all are best entitled to feel—the men of re- 
ligion and vision, or those whose constant companion is beauty, 
whose hearts and bodies are thrilled continually with a sense 
of wonder in the something beyond them which they cannot 
understand. It is the higher and the elemental, not the 
lower and the elementary (in the popular sense), which we 
praise. We maintain that, although the poet and the 
philosopher, as such, are never identical, yet it is to the 
heights of the poet (and not to the depths of the amceba) 
that the philosopher must sometimes reach, if his philosophy 
is to have lasting truth. His daily task as philosopher may 
not be to remain on those heights; but he must have seen 
the vision, or perish indeed. 

William James strikes a happy balance when he says, 
‘“‘ Philosophy . . . sees the familiar as if it were strange, and 
the strange as if it were familiar . . . by its poetry it appeals 
to literary minds, but its logic stiffens them up.” And 
perhaps the two essential characteristics of philosophy are 
summed up when we combine James’s ‘“ Philosophy is an 
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unusually obstinate attempt to think clearly ” with Plato’s 
‘** Philosophy begins in wonder,” and say that philosophy is 
the consistent and obstinate attempt to understand those 
things which fill us with wonder. 

The word logic, we said, to many people has an unpleasant 
flavour. This might in some cases originally have been due 
to a reaction from Scholastic dryness, but to-day is probably 
attributable simply to the unfortunate tendency in thinkers 
to substitute logical methodising for living interpretation 
of reality. But the condemnation of logic by the literary and 
artistic-minded is apt to lead to a blank wall if pushed far 
enough. Their impatience means something very definite, 
no doubt, and is more, they would maintain, than shyness 
at a mere name; but what it means they would find it hard 
to tell. For they are all obliged to think, at least in some 
fashion, and to deny the value of thought would be to deny 
the value of their contention. But logic has as its subject 
matter simply the form of thinking and knowledge in general. 
Logic books define it as the science of the forms of thought, 
and so on, and as such it is surely harmless enough. It is 
difficult to see how anyone could even offer logic, the science, 
as a substitute for life. Clearly its critics cannot mean this. 

Logic as a science has suffered from the faults, accentuated 
in the post-Aristotelian schools, of a too great formalism, and 
it has been the task of logicians like Mr Bradley and Mr 
Bosanquet to connect it more with concrete thinking. For 
all thinking, as has sometimes been forgotten, is concrete 
thinking, in the limited sense that it is thought of objects. 
It is these objects, or, if we like, the concrete nature of reality, 
which determine the nature of thinking itself, so that the 
categories of thought and the categories of reality are not 
two, but one, looked at from different aspects. The matter 
of thought has its fundamental influence upon the form, and 
it has been the aim of modern logic to show this influence, 
to emphasise differences in the kinds of thinking ‘according 
to the different classes of objects thought of, rather than to 
merge all differences in order to obtain formal neatness such 
as in the Laws of Identity, Contradiction, etc. 

But while it is not logic as a science which is attacked 
by the plain man and the poet alike, who are very unlikely 
to know anything of that science, yet the formalism which 
within logic exercised its evil influence had its indirect effect 
on the concrete thinking, or, better, the concrete thoughts, 
the system of which is metaphysics. Forgetting the funda- 
mental fact that logic is the laws of thinking about objects and 
derives its character from these objects, philosophers themselves 
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reversed the procedure and tended to judge their experiences, 
to value them, to accept or reject according as they con- 
formed or not to the demands of logic. A modern example 
of this domination by a logical principle is the first book of 
Appearance and Reality. Space, time, change, whole of parts, 
etc., the concrete experiences of everyday life, are rejected 
as appearance, as not fully real per se, because, simply, they 
will not conform to the logical principle of non-contradiction ! 
Logic, which we presume was born from the loins of life, 
grows up to be the tyrant who usurps her throne. When 
the issue arises, ‘ Logic or life ? ’—life is thrust aside and 
logic reigns supreme. 

That logic should ever dominate life in the minds of philo- 
sophers is due possibly also to a vicious ambiguity in the 
word “law.” The tyro in logic is taught that logic, like 
ethics, is a normative and not a natural science, and that 
their ‘“‘ laws ”’ are different from those of nature because they 
prescribe what ought to be, and do not tell what is. That 
these normative laws should have any meaning is due, of 
course, to their being subservient in both cases to an ideal; 
the ideal in the case of ethics being goodness, and in the case 
of logic being truth. If we would think truly we must be 
logical. But to submit to being bound hand and foot is the 
sign of an attitude towards logical laws something similar 
to the attitude towards a legal code strengthened by sanctions. 
Or the obedience to the “‘ laws” of thought becomes almost, 
as we suggested, the manifestation of an ascetic religion ‘of 
the intellect. We must obey it, like Kant’s categorical 
imperative, even if it means the death of all desires. Now, 
if, per impossibile, these “laws” of thought were flexible 
enough to guide us to the grasp of reality as it is, then, 
perhaps, if the ideal of truth were accepted, these laws would 
be absolute and inviolable except at our peril. But the 
argument itself is per impossibile, just because these so-called 
binding normative “laws” of what ought to be in thought 
are themselves only very general abstractions, on the mental 
side, of what are the laws of things, objects, of the nature of 
reality. Of objects or reality generally, regarded without 
much stress being laid on contents or qualities, they may be 
true. Of particulars they are, as we shall endeavour to show, 
often palpably false. General laws, like the laws of identity, 
non-contradiction, excluded middle, and so on, can never 
do other than lag far behind life. They have their limited 
spheres, but farther than that it is unwise to push them. 
Perhaps it is the realisation of this which is to-day leading 
logic from formalism towards a healthier epistemology, which 
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has been called a blend of logic, metaphysics, and psychology. 
An account of how we do think truly in this concrete way is 
likely to lag less than any mere formalism dictating to us how 
a-priort we must think. 

And yet we must ask, before coming to any definite con- 
clusions about the limits of logical laws, what is the very large 
element of truth which they contain, and why should it be 
there ? Logic in certain spheres of thought seems to work per- 
fectly and unerringly; in others only it falls short. Take, for 
example, the law of non-contradiction, that two contradictory 
predicates cannot be true of the same subject at the same 
time: A cannot be white and not white at once. This 
seems true, and is true, within its just limits, and we make 
use of it, or consistency, in judging the validity of an argu- 
ment. It seems to work very well so long as we are dealing 
with clearly defined things, subjects and predicates which 
can be marked down and held firmly in a proposition. But 
take an example, one of many crucial ones for logic, in which 
the subject cannot be thus confined, in which its identity 
appears indefinable, almost mysterious. Take, for example, 
a predication about something which is changing—the glow- 
ing white-hot bar of iron which is rapidly cooling to a dull 
blue-grey. The paradoxes of Heraclitus at once occur to 
our minds. It is white and it is not white—this seems true 
not merely of successive moments (when the formal law of 
contradiction would not be invalidated) but of the same 
moment. It is like the answer that not only can you not 
step into the same river twice, but you cannot even step into 
the same river once. The law of contradiction introduces 
the notion of time, even if only for the sake of excluding real 
time, and it is necessary for it to do so; but the notion of 
continuous time is one which cannot be expressed in a logical 
proposition. We may say with some logicians that the iron 
bar is a different subject each time, seeing it is a changing one, 
and that therefore there is no violation of contradiction. If 
an entirely new reality jumps into being at each instant, 
change offers no problem for logic. But it does, we should 
reply, offer problems for experience, and for metaphysics, 
which is the attempt to explain experience. Metaphysics 
must at least begin, not by accepting a prejudice from formal 
logic, but by accepting facts as they are. The fact in this 
case is that subject and its predicates (white and intensely 
hot, red and very hot, etc.) are somehow one in a way which 
it is impossible to make clear in any logical concepts. We 
are all like Heraclitus in our idle moments, by the seashore, 
by the flowing river, beneath the rising smoke. “Is it the 
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same or different ?’’ we ask lazily. And our conclusion, 
lazy perhaps, but inevitable, is that it is at the same time 
both the same and not the same, the same and different. If 
we are logicians (and what philosopher even can be so con- 
sistently by the seashore ?) we shall conclude either that the 
subject is different at each moment (if so, why do we call it 
“the” ?), or that the same subject has different predicates 
at different moments (and how again can that be if it is the 
same subject, for the predicates qualify the subject ?). But 
what, after all, is a moment? Laziness may win where 
logical method loses, for logical method cannot reply, and 
but wearies itself by its endless questions and answers. 

The simple principles of formal logic which at first sight 
seem to hold everywhere, and at second sight do not, are 
influenced, we are convinced, by something very like a 
spatial metaphor. In the above instance the logician is 
unhappy because he cannot think of two colours (symbolising 
two different temperatures) occupying the same patch 
(symbolising the same volume) at the same time. It is 
possible, we believe, to show that the principle of non- 
contradiction is somewhat the same kind of principle as that 
which makes it impossible for me to picture two static 
bodies as occupying the same space at the same time. That 
A and B (taking B as something with qualities which are not 
the qualities of A) should instantaneously occupy the same 
space is impossible; to say that A and B do occupy the same 
space is not impossible, but it is untrue. And the statements, 
** A is occupying space S at moment M,” and “ B is occupying 
space S at moment M,” are contradictory, because A and B 
are spatially exclusive. The term “ contradictory,” we 
maintain, is based on something like this analogy of spatial 
exclusiveness. Aristotle’s law is that “it is impossible that 
the same predicate should belong and not belong to the same 
thing at the same time and in the same way.” And it seems 
very much the same to say that P cannot at the same time 
qualify and not qualify S, because one qualification excludes 
the other; as that A and B cannot “ qualify’ the same 
volume of space by occupying it, because they are spatially 
exclusive. To say, ‘“‘ A square an inch long cannot at the 
same instant be white and not white,” is very much the same 
as saying, ‘‘ Two squares, one white, and one black, each an 
inch long, cannot coincide because mutually exclusive.” 
‘** Exclusive ” here is literally spatial, and we maintain that, 
although its use is of course not always literally spatial, yet 
the metaphor remains, influential in the background. We 
should be facetious if we pushed the crude analogy. Non- 
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contradiction is simple, ultimate, not to be reduced to terms 
of anything else. All we would emphasise once more is that 
formal logic, to be effective, must regard subjects and pre- 
dicates as simple—must cut things neatly apart from one 
another and pin them down for purposes of convenient 
manipulation, sorting predicates from subjects in different 
boxes, like sorting the pieces of a puzzle. Sophisticated 
formal logicians would probably reject the above suggestion as 
a caricature, but however they may define the limits of a pro- 
cedure of a method like Euler’s circles, they can never escape 
from the taint of a spatial way of thinking—a way of think- 
ing which, moreover, must abstract from all considerations of 
real time. Neither the subject nor the predicate may change. 

It is not, of course, true to say that, because logic is 
based on a spatial metaphor, therefore the only objects to 
which it can be said to apply are spatial objects. That 
would be ridiculous. But it is true to say that because logic 
is based on the principle of one-thing-at-a-time, that because 
it likes definite subjects and definite predicates, because in a 
word its object-matter is not life, or any reality, except in 
the limited sense of “‘ pieces’ of reality, because it deals 
with abstractions which must remain identical with them- 
selves,—therefore it is incapable of expressing truth about 
reality or life, except in so far as reality is, or can legitimately 
be regarded as, static, and in “ pieces.”’ It is because it is 
the habitual attempt of human kind to prepare reality for 
digestion in thought, by masticating it, as it were, in small 
pieces, that logic plays such an important part in everyday 
discussion. For such rough purposes reality submits to 
formalisation. 

It is where the subject cannot be so clearly cut apart 
from the predicate, where even the identity of the subject 
is a metaphysical problem, that formal logic fails in being 
so abstract. Where reality will not submit to being cut up, 
there formal propositions fail. But since this abstraction is 
not only the function of formal logical propositions, but of 
all thought whatsoever, it is essential to consider how far 
abstraction is a help, how far a hindrance, in the attainment 
of truth. 

It is obvious that the highest as well as the lowliest 
thought can express only one thing at a time, and only a very 
few things one after the other, because our minds become 
quickly tired. Thought expresses itself in propositions 
which are abstractions, and which in themselves, if they are 
true of reality, are only true because they refer to certain 
points of reality. Propositions and judgments can never be 
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substitutes for reality itself just because they express know- 
ledge about reality. Propositions have that nature, and it is 
no discredit to the propositional form of knowledge that it 
cannot do what it never professed, namely, to transpoit 
us from knowledge of reality to the being of reality itself. It 
would obviously not be knowledge if it could do so. Neither, 
indeed, can any form of knowledge, however direct, not even 
vaunted intuition itself, break down the essential knowledge 
relation between subject and object. If I know a chair, if 
I know myself, it is still I and the chair, I and the self, and I 
do not become identical (except in an important metaphorical 
sense, see below) however close my acquaintance with the 
object of knowledge. It must not therefore be thought 
that we are criticising knowledge in the propositional form 
because the subject stands off from the object, and knowledge 
is still about it. All knowledge, of whatever kind, must be 
about something. What we have perhaps been doing 
implicitly, and must continue to do explicitly, is to dis- 
tinguish between knowledge in the propositional form, 
which takes time to state, and which is probably, however 
many propositions we make, never exhaustive, and knowledge 
of the direct kind, or knowledge by acquaintance, of which 
perception is an example. I may make a thousand true 
judgments about a chair, and in doing so doubtless may 
enrich my knowledge and observation of the chair, but it is 
the chair as a whole about which I make propositions, and 
that has been given as a whole in perception. Knowledge by 
acquaintance is knowledge of complex wholes; knowledge 
by description, in the form of propositions, is knowledge of 
parts, taken one at a time. 

It is denied by some that there can be any true knowledge 
of parts, because there are no such.things as parts. The 
world is a whole, a unity, a system, and the full explanation 
of any part of the world leads to an account of the world as a 
whole. So that there are no complete finite truths about 
finite things—the only truth is Whole Truth. In that sense 
true propositional knowledge is impossible, because it is 
abstract ; it separates content from being, “ what” from 
“ that,” it proceeds as if we could isolate a piece or aspect of 
reality in a proposition ; and that, according to this theory, 
is impossible. Nothing can be isolated from its context in 
the world; relations between things are not external like 
links between railway carriages, but internal and “ pene- 
trating ”’ into the nature of the terms they relate. Relations 
are the adjectives of terms, and so terms without relations 


are non-existent. 
Vor. XX.—No. 2. 16* 
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We, on the other hand, should not go so far as to say 
there can be no true knowledge which is propositional, but 
would assert that in certain spheres of reality relations are 
external, in others they may legitimately be regarded as 
external; that in these latter spheres propositions can be 
true (in the only way in which propositions can be true, 
namely, in expressing truth about aspects of reality), but 
that beyond those spheres propositions are only helpful in 
emphasising salient characters of a knowledge which is 
experience, and therefore inexpressible in words at all. 

Whatever the term “ internal” relation may mean, the 
term ‘‘ external” is certainly a metaphor, and a spatial 
metaphor, like “‘ isolate,” “‘ separate,” ‘‘ link.” (It would be 
interesting, as M. Bergson has done so far, to trace fully the 
influence of the spatial metaphor upon thought.) And, being 
a metaphor, the baldest and most obvious case in which 
external relations do truly hold would be a case in which 
two static things were literally outside one another, e.g. two 
|A| 
BI 
In this case the nature of the square A is absolutely self- 
contained, and we can make true geometrical propositions 
galore about it, as a square, without bringing in anything 
outside its own area. Or we may again judge about its size, 
its colour—judgments which again might be literally and 
absolutely true. And, on the other hand, when we talk of its 
relation to B, which again is decided by its relation to the 
North Pole, these relations are literally outside, or external 
to, its relations as a square, and do not affect its being one 
whit, unless we define it not simply, say, as “‘ red square 
twelve inches long,” but add, “‘an inch to the north of B.” 
We may have a red square twelve inches long anywhere on 
the face of the earth, or, we suppose, disregarding relativity, 
the universe, and its relation to B or anything else is 
irrelevant, unless by special hypothesis we agree to make 
it relevant. 

This is such a crudely simple case that we may be accused 
of caricaturing the issue. External relations mean, we shall 
be told, something more than this. And, so far as by that 
is meant that all propositions which are true are not about 
literally spatial entities, we agree. But where the literal 
division in space is not used, the metaphorical one is. Most 
of our categorical judgments, or those which can by a little 
ingenuity be turned into such, are of this kind. ‘‘ How 
cold!” “A is coming down the street,” “‘ The fire has gone 
out,” are literally and absolutely true, because we can with 


squares A and B, A being, say, an inch to the north of B, 
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legitimacy cut them off from all relations and treat them as 
external. And we can treat them legitimately as external 
to everything else because they are so. These selections from 
reality are not mutilations of reality, because reality in 
certain aspects presents itself in pieces. An apple is red and 
hard and sweet as well as being a red, hard, sweet apple. 
These qualities, no doubt, have an organic, internal con- 
nection, but as qualities they are single and external. 

But it is just as we ascend to the region of the organic, 
the changing, the moving, and beyond it to esthetic wholes, 
to the wholeness of experience, to the wholeness of the 
universe itself, that difficulties arise. Still the propositional 
form is used, and still, if its limits are realised, with full 
justification. There is still a narrow sense in which pro- 
positions in this sphere may be literally true, and there is a 
broad sense in which they are invaluable, even if not literally 
true. Take, for example, propositions about organisms. 
The science of botany is, like all other sciences, a science of 
propositions. In dealing with a plant, e.g., it makes pro- 
positions about properties and functions and parts. But, 
according to any theory which is vitalistic in feeling, there 
are no isolated parts, strictly speaking, but everything is 
merged through functioning in the complex unity of the 
whole. What meaning, then, do we give to “parts”? 
Simply the most obvious meaning possible, namely, 
spatial parts which are external to one another, and so have 
external relations in that sense. We make propositions 
about the leaves, the flowers, the stem separately and in 
rotation, because on the one hand it is necessary, as judgments 
take time to utter, and on the other hand because these parts, 
as spatial, are real. The sap goes “up” the tree trunk to 
the leaves, is ‘‘ there’ transformed, returns ‘‘ downwards,”’ 
and so on. All this is true because the tree is a real thing in 
space, and, as such, has parts. In so far as anything can be 
regarded as having spatial characteristics, judgments about 
them, as such, may be literally true. The most likely to be 
strictly true are those about directly spatial qualities such as 
shape, colour, etc., although if we regard them as changing, as 
they continually do in an organism, we are faced with the 
problem of change with which we began. Still, propositions 
about spatial qualities are fairly safe, and about functions, 
regarded as movements “‘ down” and so on, a little less so. 
Organic functions are something which can never be fully 
expressed in propositions, though the nature of these functions 
certainly is realised by the help of propositions. This is 
the ‘‘ broad sense ”’ in which propositions are invaluable. 
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Propositions are invaluable in so far as they are stepping- 
stones to the truth which is beyond propositions. Pro- 
positions are in their nature, as we suggested, piecemeal ; they 
regard reality for their purpose as having static, isolated 
predicates, and in so far as reality can be said to be static, 
and have isolated predicates, they are true. By the addition 
of such propositions about realities we may come to have 
a fairly true notion of realities. But our true notions of them 
is, obviously enough, something more than our knowledge 
of the meaning of the propositions taken separately. To 
revert once more to the case of perception, although my 
perception of an object is made richer by propositional 
knowledge about it—‘‘ we see what we set out to see,’’—yet 
perception is a unique knowledge of wholes, of things in their 
relations, all at once, a knowledge which propositions can 
never compass, even if it were their purpose to do so. The 
life-blood of knowledge is experience; knowledge is always 
of experience and is its interpretation. So, in order to know 
even the simplest things, we must be. In the lower, com- 
moner everyday affairs, where needs are practical and the 
world is divided into fairly well-defined boundaries, dis- 
tinction and not assimilation is uppermost, and, as our 
thoughts about these things are clearly defined by the use 
of words, it is easy to formalise them into distinct pro- 
positions which are either true or false, and which must not, 
if they are not to be false, disobey laws like that of non- 
contradiction. In the higher experiences of complexes, of 
change, of wholes of parts, etc., propositions are like 
convenient landmarks which enable us to see the general lie 
or contour of the land as a whole. In the sphere where 
formal logic holds sway, where things are either literally or 
metaphorically “ outside’ one another, these relations are 
either ‘“‘ external”’ or may be so regarded, and there do we 
have knowledge in parts. But even here it is knowledge 
about something experienced. In the sphere of higher 
knowledge, on the other hand, where exist the objects which 
metaphysics is largely concerned with—change, time, the 
nature of the zsthetic and the organic whole, the self, the 
nature of God,—propositions, though essential (for how 
can we proceed, except through propositional knowledge ?), 
are, as abstract, less adequate than ever, and the power of 
intense vision which is able to fill in what dimly lies between 
the perceived landmarks, which is able, by a kind of strong 
outgoing imaginative sympathy, to synthesise into a whole 
that which it can only partially experience, this seems of 
more fundamental importance than ever for philosophy. 
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Or have we reversed the true order? Is it not rather 
that we experience wholes first, and then make propositions 
about their fundamental characteristics? Is it that we 
construct an experience as filling between the propositional 
landmarks which are knowledges about aspects of reality, 
or is it that we realise first, directly, though confusedly, and 
perhaps on a lower feeling level, the experience as a whole, 
and afterwards make it explicit and filled with meaning by 
definite judgments ? The answer is that both are valid as 
methods of attaining true knowledge, but that in so far as 
possible it is a richly analysed experience—knowledge which 
philosophy requires if it is to reveal to us in any measure the 
nature of reality. To assume, in making judgments (which 
in their nature must always be abstract), relations as external 
where they are not literally so, is only justified if it enriches 
our direct knowledge of wholes as wholes, in their internal 
relations. The knowledge thus gained of internal relations, 
the relations as imaginatively seen from the inside, as it were, 
is just the knowledge which enables us to understand in the 
least what a whole is. For example, in the case of an esthetic 
whole, although a critical analysis of line and form and colour 
and subject, in the case of a picture; or a phrase, cadence, 
balance, etc., in the case of a piece of music, will enrich my 
perception; although analysis is the condition of true 
synthesis ; yet nothing can take the place of my perception 
itself, and my perception is essentially, by imaginative 
sympathy, of the thing as it is in itself, in its internal relations. 
Whether we begin by propositions or by a vague unanalysed 
experience, knowledge is always more than an aggregate of 
propositions ; it is an assimilation, it must end in the habit 
of mind, the true philosophic mind, which thinks of wholes 
readily, and more, thinks of parts always in their living 
relation to wholes. 

We must then conceive of a wider meaning of truth than 
that which can properly be applied to propositions. All 
knowledge, we said, must be “ knowledge about,” in the 
sense that knowledge never means identity of subject and 
object, knower and known. But we are able, by using the 
method of direct imaginative sympathy, which indeed must 
be present if there is to be real knowledge at all, to get much 
closer, as it were, to our objects, in very much the same way, 
although it is more difficult, as the way of perception. The 
higher truths are not identity of knower and known, but are 
acquaintance, experience, which may be expressed to others 
through the language of imagination, but which can never in 
any literal sense be told, because they are untellable. Literal 
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truth (e.g. ‘‘A is coming down the street”) usually means 
some kind of exact correspondence, we should hold ; but the 
deeper knowledge which is the knowledge by a deeper and 
subtler and more difficult experience, can scarcely be 
recognised by any such simple test. It is the truth which 
poets and visionaries find, and to tell how it is tested for its 
truth is hard. Its test must at least be experience of the 
highest and widest kind—that experience which we know to 
be true because it touches not merely one, the logical, reason- 
able side, but all sides of our nature. In these high spheres 
life is indeed bigger than logic, and we follow a bigger ideal 
of truth. 

In the most formal of all types of logic the question of 
truth scarcely enters. Ideas are cut off from their references 
(as far as ideas can ever be cut off from their references), and 
treated merely in their relation to one another in accordance 
with the formal “‘ laws ” of thought. This logic is simply a 
more or less unexciting intellectual game with a few rigid 
rules, and if truth means anything at all here, it simply means 
playing according to the rules. But the supposition of truth 
in most of our everyday thinking is a supposition that the 
ideas are of reality, and that in some way they must “ corre- 
spond ”’ with reality to be true. To be true, a proposition or 
an argument must be consistent according to the formal laws, 
and it must be “true to the facts.” As we come to deal 
with the more complex objects of thought—change, esthetic 
wholes, organisms, the universe,—the laws of formal con- 
sistency seem to break down and correspondence of a higher 
kind than before seems to take the place of the earlier. It 
is of a higher kind because it is not simply the correspondence 
of isolated propositions which perforce must be abstracts 
from reality, which are true per se, but a living apprehension 
which must be, to be true, the apprehension of the reality as 
a whole, and of which propositions are but the symbols, the 
important landmarks. Finally, and highest of all, there are 
the highest and most ineffable truths, which can never be 
translated into the prose of propositions, because by that 
translation their subtle spirit would be lost, which can be 
but imperfectly suggested through the rhythmic media of 
literary, or artistic, or even musical expression; and only to 
those who have experienced something of that sublimity 
already, to those who are receptive and sensitive. This 
untranslatable and but partly expressible truth is nothing 
but an experience of the intensest kind, in which knowledge 
and feeling are one and are inseparable. 

If we seem, to the mind of any philosopher, to be preach- 
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ing an ideal of truth, the aim of philosophy to which 
philosophy can never attain, how can we justify our 
position ? Certainly not by merging or in any way confus- 
ing the functions of philosophy and poetry. It may be true 
that in the prose of the poets (we must never forget the great 
Hebrew poets), as well as in their poetry, are to be found those 
flashes of insight which less often illumine the pages of many 
philosophy books. And we may hold that it is when philo- 
sophers forget for a moment their system-making and turn 
back to the vital experiences which can only be communicated 
through the language of imagination, that they seem to be 
nearer the reality which they seek by their thoughts to under- 
stand. It may be that “ poetry is the finer breath of all 
knowledge,” that we must ‘‘ ask him who lives, what is life ? 
ask him who worships, what is God?” But philosophy is 
not poetry, neither are philosophers as such called to be poets. 
Philosophy is not a series of divine inspirations, it is, plainly 
enough, the systematisation of experiences, of insights into 
realities, so that we may better be able to comprehend reality 
as one whole. All we would urge, and we feel that it is some- 
times forgotten, is that the philosophers who do in their 
judgments seek to understand experience and reality as a 
system, should live vitally, should be fired with the wonder 
of reality as poets are. Systeniatisation and the strenuous 
intellectual effort of weighing and balancing we must have, 
but that in itself is arid and empty, is not philosophy any 
more than poetry is. Both are essential, and for the highest 
philosophy an intensity and a breadth of feeling is required 
which is not less than that of the highest poetry. 

It is good that philosophers should ask themselves these 
questions as they sit in their studies with closed windows 
writing about the universe. 

Our emphasis on experience as essential for truth in the 
highest sense breaks down any hard-and-fast dualism between 
ideas and objects, and, though it insists on the distinction 
between knower and known, it assumes them to be at one, so 
that in perfect knowledge the known would be simply realisation 
of the object in the knower. And this is so of the more common 
truths also, though it is concealed by their apparent duality, 
a duality which is expressed in the crudest form of corre- 
spondence, namely, the naive view that ideas “copy” the 
realities. But the copy theory is of course worthless, is 
scarcely a theory at all, and for truths of the simplest kind, 
e.g. that sugar is white and hard, we require experience of 
the facts, not experience “ copying” them. My ideas do 
not copy, or, strictly speaking, ‘‘ correspond with ” reality, 
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they take hold. of reality, they are ideas of reality, they are 
themselves experiences of reality. In the highest spheres 
we have seen how direct and intimate a thing this experience 
is—so much so that it would be crude to speak of copying 
or even of corresponding. Because in commoner truths 
experiences are less intimate in the sense of being less 
personal, because it is so simple to translate into words my 
experience that sugar is hard, so that Tom, Dick, or Harry 
can understand it and know it to be true, therefore it is easy 
to separate these propositions, which are thought of as being 
‘composed ” of ideas, from those who make them. Pro- 
positions in this sphere are mostly regarded not as judgments, 
as judgments of experience of a person, at all, but simply as 
an arrangement of ideas, expressed in words, and given ; 
which are true or false according as they ‘‘ correspond ”’ to 
reality or not. This artificial abstraction, the cutting off 
of ideas both from things and from the minds which must 
have experienced them if they are to be ideas at all, is but 
another aspect of an abstract logic which in its nature must 
deal only with external relations, and must cut an idea out 
from its environment in order to deal with it propositionally. 
If we see, however, that it is an abstract way of dealing with 
ideas which were really originally experiences, we shall see 
that there is really no transition in principle from the truth 
of logic, which can be thus dualistic and abstract, to the truth 
of our highest experiences, which are concrete, and in which 
knower and known are as nearly at one as in finite experience 
they can be. If in our highest experiences we seem to be 
what we know (and this is only at best a vivid metaphor, and 
any theory of intuition taking it literally is false), whilst in 
our ordinary experience objects seem more ‘“ outside” us 
(thus arises the crude copy theory), that is only because 
whilst in the latter there is no particular interest beyond a 
practical one, and to know requires no intense outgoing of 
conative feeling, in the former there is an intense realisation 
in us which pulses through our whole being, as it were, and 
which makes it impossible to preserve an attitude of detach- 
ment and coolness. To know the universe, if that were 
possible, and to know a pea might be in principle the same, 
there would in both instances be a unity of knower with 
known; but usage is right when it condemns as a pedant the 
fool who talks of ‘‘ being at one with ”’ a pea. 

The transition from the sphere of formal logic to the 
highest reaches of thought and experience is a transition 
from truth which is impersonal, to truth which can only be 
partially expressed in the language of imagination guided by 
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feeling, and which is inseparably connected with personality. 
Anyone can make a true statement about a piece of sugar, 
but only Shakespeare and his kind can express the inmost 
character of human nature. So also it is easy to understand 
and to refute plain truths and falsehoods. But we must our- 
selves have experience to understand the deepest experience 
of the poet. Truths of this kind, as intimate and unique 
expressions, seem almost to depend on the minds of those 
who discovered them; and if ever it is true to talk of truth 
as creation, as making something new which was not there 
before, it is true here. Truths with the stamp of a Shake- 
speare or a Wordsworth upon them are surely Shakespearian 
or Wordsworthian truths, would never have existed had it 
not been for Shakespeare and Wordsworth, and are not fully 
true when we think of them apart from their authors, apart 
from the words in which they are expressed. This is perhaps 
scarcely less true of the great philosophers in their supreme 
moments, and that is perhaps why a direct study of them is 
so much more fruitful than mere reading about them in a 
history of philosophy. 

The gradation, then, is this. First is the stage of the 
gross logical proposition—well named “ proposition,” be- 
cause it is so gross that it contains little more than dead 
words with their minimum of meaning. The proposition is 
as independent of mind as it is possible for anything in words 
(not nonsense) to be. It involves no direct feeling or belief 
on the part of anyone, it is something in external relations 
standing by itself. Any fool can assert a proposition with 
the only truth of which a proposition is capable. Next is 
the stage of the judgment, from which all propositions 
originally must come, and which indeed to be explicit requires 
propositional expression. A judgment is regarded as relating 
to a mind, involving belief, and feeling, and meaning, which, 
if it cannot be entirely or mainly personal, yet is tinged with 
psychic individuality. ‘‘ This orange is yellow ” is by itself 
a proposition with universal meaning. If I judge, however, 
that “this orange is yellow,” my judgment, being mine, has a 
flavour of me; I believe, I feel, I have tendencies about it. 
Judgments, like propositions, regard reality one part at a time, 
and regard for their purposes relations as external. From the 
judgment we pass to the higher stage, a stage of experience, 
which issues in judgments, and is enriched by them, but which 
itself is simply experience and nothing more. The import- 
ance of the psychical factor is here immense. In the highest 
stage of all, which is the stage of the experience which poets 
have in their great moments, and of which we have said so 
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much, this experience is untranslatable directly into judg- 
ments, because it is so personal (even while it is universal), 
but it is partially expressible in the language of imagination. 

But although we believe that truth must have a wider 
meaning than the truth of the proposition or judgment, that 
the most ineffable truths are only to be experienced through 
art, particularly poetry (as that is able, through words, to 
touch directly or indirectly all sides of our nature), yet once 
more we reiterate, perhaps ad nauseam, that we must 
not be supposed to believe that philosophy should lapse into 
poetry or any other kind of rhapsody. Thought is such a 
hard taskmaster that such license might be used in excuse for 
an unpermissible vagueness of thought. But if Plato, the 
greatest of all philosophers, can count wonder as the origin 
of philosophy, if “‘ the cowardly and mean man,” according 
to him, can have no part in it, if he must have “ magnificence 
of mind ” and be “‘ the spectator of all time and all existence,”’ 
if in the service of truth ‘‘ he will know and live and grow 
truly ... . imitating that with which he holds reverential 
concourse,’—then surely we should not be censured for 
holding that only in going beyond mere thought can philo- 
sophers realise the thought that is true. It is not the 
function of the philosopher merely to gape. He must do his 
everyday work, which is among judgments. But for a man, 
and for a philosopher of all men, to stand sometimes alone— 
“to gaze,” like Whitman, after studying astronomy, “ in 
perfect silence at the stars,” this surely is not a little or a 


needless thing ? 
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THE FATHER OR THE STATE? 


ANNA MARTIN. 


THE fallacy of arguments based on averages can seldom have 
been better exemplified than by Miss Eleanor Rathbone in her 
lucid and persuasive article on ‘‘ Wages according to Family 
Needs,”’ in the June number of the H1spspert Journau. If 
the figures worked out for her by the London School of 
Economics are to be accepted as valid for the whole country, 
it is evident that a new factor has been introduced into the 
ethics of the wage problem. Considering the anxious study 
bestowed for the last fifty years on social and industrial 
problems, it is not a little curious that neither politician nor 
philanthropist, economist nor statistician, has hitherto 
realised that, at any one time, less than 10 per cent. of wage- 
earning men over the age of twenty have more than three 
children dependent on them, and that 52 per cent. of male 
wage-earners have no dependent children at all. In the light 
of these facts, the confessed failure of the present generation 
to secure the physical well-being of the next, is so discreditable 
to both its head and its heart, that fresh light on the subject 
will be welcomed by all thoughtful people. 

The advocates in every country of the State Maintenance 
of Children were naturally much heartened by the Bill which 
passed the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales in 1919, 
and which signalised the entrance of their cause into practical 
politics. Its essential proposals may briefly be summarised as 
follows: (1) that the minimum wage should henceforth be 
estimated on the sum necessary to maintain a man and his 
wife at the current cost of living; (2) that all employers 
should contribute, in proportion to the number of men they 
employed, to a common State fund, called the Maintenance 
of Children Fund, and that out of the pool thus formed the 
wives of the employed men should receive an allowance for 
each dependent child. The wages directly paid to the 
workers would thus be decreased, but each child would 
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enter the world endowed with a pension up to the age of 
maturity. 

Miss Rathbone accepts the wage calculated according to 
the needs of a man and his wife, but contends that the New 
South Wales Bill fails to cover the case of all children. She 
therefore urges that the State should directly undertake the 
duty of providing for the rising generation, and would 
doubtless argue that the amount which the general com- 
munity would pay in increased taxes would be practically 
recouped to it by the lowered prices consequent on decreased 


' wages. 


It is evident, however, that a powerful Department would 
necessarily be set up to supervise the rearing of the children 
for whom the State was paying, and that this Department, 
like all other powerful departments, would find its pleasure 
and its profit in constantly enlarging its powers and its 
functions, and in handling ever-increasing sums of money. 
It is also clear that the leaders of the organised trades would 
continue to struggle for an ever-rising standard of com- 
fort for their members. In all classes of society, ‘‘ Enough is 
always a little more than one has,” and many a man with a 
thousand a year feels poverty-stricken. It is therefore not 
improbable that, within a few years, the general public would 
find itself paying as high wages as before, and maintaining 
through its taxes the workers’ children in addition. 


It would be apart from the purpose of this article, how-. 


ever, to discuss the probable consequences of this, or to ex- 
patiate on the obvious difficulties of introducing a new family 
system into a country like England. All human problems 
are at bottom ethical, and all legislation must finally be 
judged by its tendency to produce healthy, industrious, and 
high-minded citizens, or their contraries. It is therefore on 
this aspect of State Maintenance for Children that the writer 
desires to dwell. There is no denying the attractiveness of 
the proposal, especially to those who possess first-hand know- 
ledge of the abominable handicaps under which hundreds of 
thousands of working-class mothers at present rear their 
families. They are often expected to maintain six children 
on precisely the same sum as that on which they kept one or 
two, they are harried and harassed by hordes of officials, they 
have no enforceable legal claim on their husbands for a 
shilling. Nevertheless, one hesitates. 

For the last fifty years men and women of good-will have 
toiled ceaselessly for social betterment, each scheme in its 
turn being proclaimed as the one thing needful. 

Yet, when the net result was, in 1917, for the first time 
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fairly faced, it turned out that half the men of the nation 
between the ages of seventeen and forty-three could only be 
classed as C. 3’s or worse, and that, as the Prime Minister 
stated, England had a greater proportion of unfit than had 
any other belligerent country. So dramatic and tragic a 
demonstration of the inefficacy of social reform up to date 
should surely give pause to the advocates of new specifics. 
Doubtless many causes co-operated to frustrate the confident 
hopes of the reformers. Only one is germane to the present 
criticism. These schemes and systems, so admirable in theory, 
so indefeasible on paper, have often ended in failure because 
their authors miscalculated the reaction of human nature to 
them. Take, for instance, the Maternity Benefit, which was 
designed to secure for working-class mothers a little ease of 
mind and body in their times of trial. Who foresaw that the 
doctors, by the easy expedient of raising their fees, would 
transfer practically the whole amount from their patients’ 
pockets to their own ? 

It must therefore be carefully considered whether the 
measure under discussion would in the long-run benefit the 
rising generation, or whether it might not bring about a 
state of affairs in which they would be worse off than they 
are now. Old-fashioned folk, who object to the transference 
of the pecuniary burden of the family to the general com- 
munity, have hitherto been little perturbed by the active 
and able advocacy of the new doctrine. They relied on the 
fact that the enormous expense involved would deter even 
the boldest Chancellor of the Exchequer from incorporating 
it in his budget. Miss Rathbone, however, tells us that the 
endowment of children is recommended to New South Wales 
as a measure of economy. 

The Government report on the financial provisions of the 
Bill of 1919 estimated the average number of children per 
male employee over the age of twenty to be one, and that to 
provide directly for these children, instead of increasing the 
rate of pay for all wage-earners, would effect a saving of over 
£5,000,000. But how would the financial position be affected 
in New South Wales if, in the near future, the average number 
of children rose to three or four? Or, to state the case as it 
would immediately concern ourselves, is it probable that the 
number of men in this country with more than three children 
dependent on them would remain at 10 per cent. were each 
child certain of a weekly grant of ten or twelve shillings ? 

As compared with its position in 1914, England is a poor 
country. Its accumulated capital has largely disappeared, 
its commercial status is threatened by powerful rivals, and 
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the industrial triumphs of the Victorian age are unlikely to 
be repeated. The danger of an artificially stimulated birth- 
rate, which should coincide with a diminishing power of the 
adult world to provide the newcomers with food and shelter, 
needs no emphasis. No political or industrial organisation 
can save the workers from exploitation when their numbers 
press too severely on the available means of subsistence. 
Desperate men cannot stand out for terms. The failure of 
the proletariat to secure any fair share of the stupendous 
increase of wealth, consequent on the introduction of 
machinery in the early nineteenth century, was largely 
due to the rapid growth of their numbers. This is the 
way, indeed,.in which Progress constantly breeds Poverty. 

The advocates of child endowment in England are by 
no means blind to the above considerations, but they believe 
that an Act could be so framed that the risks would be 
negligible. Obviously, the matter is not one for dogmatism. 
The judgment of each individual must ultimately depend on 
his or her personal estimate of the forces at work. One 
pleads, however, that this estimate should be based on some 
real insight into the lives of those inarticulate millions who 
crowd together in their shabby streets, and whose response, 
instinctive rather than rational, to legislation makes it a 
failure, or a success. 

The views expressed below must be taken as the outcome 
of many years’ close and, the writer thinks she may claim, 
affectionate intercourse with a considerable number of in- 
telligent married working-women, living in a London water- 
side district. Their social and economic status can perhaps 
be best described by saying that their husbands before the 
war earned from 24s. to 35s. a week. According to Mr 
Sidney Webb, only 26 per cent. of the male workers in 1912 
earned more than the latter sum. Most of these women have 
led cruelly hard lives. Only by the heroic sacrifice of all 
personal ease and pleasure have they contrived to keep their 
homes in being, their children fed, and their husbands content. 
One would have supposed that they would have seized on the 
idea of State endowment for children as a struggling swimmer 
clutches at a raft. These experienced, careworn home- 
makers of the poor, however, view the proposal with suspicion 
and misgiving. This would be, of course, no final or con- 
clusive argument against the scheme, even if all working- 
class wives shared their distrust. One of the oddest traits 
of human nature is the way in which people become prejudiced 
in favour of disabilities to which they have grown accustomed, 
and all reforms have been resisted by those who ultimately 
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benefited by them. Nevertheless, the fact that these women 
hesitate to grasp the greatest bribe ever held out to any 
section of any electorate, is so remarkable that it may well 
repay examination. They are not doctrinaires; they are 
unbiassed by any social or political theory, but their energies 
have been concentrated on the narrow world in which they 
live, and their personal and family survival has depended on 
their understanding the forces which dominate and control it. 
Their profound conviction is that the removal from the father 
of pecuniary responsibility for his children would inevitably 
demoralise him ; and they believe that nothing which degrades 
men, in the long-run benefits their wives and children. 

They are persuaded, in the first place, that the system 
would bring about a great increase in the number of boy-and- 
girl marriages. Some of the fundamental difficulties of life 
arise from the fact that certain physical powers and desires 
develop earlier than do the moral and mental ones which 
should control them. As things are, economic considerations 
in all classes bring to the latter a much-needed re-enforcement. 
The well-to-do usually view the calf-loves of their sons with 
considerable equanimity. They know that the lads realise 
that marriage without the means of maintaining a wife would 
result in social and pecuniary ruin, and they trust to the 
bracing effect of this knowledge. Among the workers the 
same deterrent operates, though to a somewhat less degree. 
The youth of nineteen may be desperately in love with a 
lass of seventeen, but he knows that not only would marriage 
involve an unpleasant and continuous lowering of his standard 
of comfort, but that it would expose him to the reprobation 
of his domestic world. According to the census returns of 
1911, only 12,040 males married under the age of twenty-one. 
Unfortunately, owing to the abnormal conditions consequent 
on the war, the next returns will probably show a great 
increase in this number. It is not only the promptings of 
passion which tempt adolescent lads to an early plunge into 
independent life: the crowded state of the little homes 
means considerable discomfort for everybody, and friction 
often arises between the boys and their fathers. Times of 
prosperity in the cotton districts, when young folk of both 
sexes were earning high wages, have always been characterised 
by a large number of premature matings. The knowledge 
that a yearly baby would mean a yearly addition to the 
family income would inevitably act as a similar encourage- 
ment to young fellows to escape from parental control, and 
to set up housekeeping with the first chits who attracted 
their inexperience. 
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It will be asked, both by those who believe that national 
well-being is bound up with a high birth-rate and by those who 
see in early unions the only cure for sexual immorality, Why 
not? Hitherto the steady opposition of the poor to the early 
marriage of their sons has been based on three considerations. 
First, it was felt that the lads were bound in honour to repay 
some of the cost of their nurture by remaining at home for a 
few years and contributing to the family exchequer. This 
obligation would naturally vanish were the boy reared at the 
expense of the State. In the second place, the parents had 
only too great reason to anticipate that the adventurous 
Benedick would be shortly back on their hands, with a wife 
and child in addition. This danger would be lessened. 
The third objection would remain; but it is the one to which 
the young people concerned would be the least likely to listen. 
Among the workers, even more than in other ranks of society, 
the happiness or misery of a man’s whole life depends on his 
selection of his mate, and the older generation know that 
the youth of nineteen or twenty is too immature to choose 
wisely, and that he is neither mentally nor morally fit for the 
responsibilities of a head of a household. ‘‘ Them’s the sort 
of marriages,”’ said one observant dame, “‘ where the wife gets 
a black eye within the fortnight.’ In such unions, too, the 
babies tend to come thick and fast, and the wife becomes an 
unattractive, worn-out drudge before she is thirty. One 
doubts, too, if, even as regards the moral question, matters 
would be improved. As far as one’s experience goes, it 
is not as a rule the young unmarried man who “ gets a girl 
into trouble,” but the older man to whom his wife and home 
have ceased to appeal. 

On the other hand, it is fairly argued that the establish- 
ment of children’s pensions would enable many young men, 
belonging to the so-called comfortable classes, to marry, 
and that their families would serve as a counterpoise to the 
present disturbing process whereby society is being mainly 
recruited from the ranks of its least successful citizens. One 
doubts, however, if, for one desirable marriage thus pro- 
moted, the community would not have to face the conse- 
quences of half a dozen undesirable ones. 

Within the privacy of their homes, furthermore, women 
speak very plainly on another point. The relief of the father 
of all pecuniary liability for his offspring would, they 
declare, tend to destroy whatever continence at present 
exists within the marriage relation. They insist that the 
physical demands of men on their wives would, in thousands 
of cases, be remorselessly increased, and that families of ten 
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or twelve children would become common. It must be 
realised that, to the majority of working-men, Luther’s view 
of marriage seems the natural and right one. In extenua- 
tion it may be pointed out that both the Church, by its 
marriage service, and the State, by the low status it ‘accords 
to the wife, have done what in them lay to encourage this 
way of thinking. Nevertheless, at present, prudential con- 
siderations exercise considerable influence, and women who 
have unrivalled opportunities of knowing the facts assert 
that some measure of birth control, based on the conviction, 
“We can’t afford to keep no more,” is exercised in almost 
all families. The efforts are usually spasmodic, and some- 
“sc reprehensible, but they sensibly reduce the number of 
irths. 

Under a system of child endowment, all forms of self- 
control would be felt to be unnecessary. Even quite decent 
men would be conscious of no wrong-doing. They would 
feel they were but obeying the dictates of nature, and would 
meet hostile criticism by repeating the current cant about 
the supreme value of the child to the State. As a matter 
of unsentimental fact, it is the adult who constitutes the 
strength of the State, and not the child. 

A worse form of evil would, moreover, easily arise. 
Professor Karl Pearson has recently pointed out that were 
the endowment extended to illegitimate children, a new 
profession for a low class of women would spring up—as, 
indeed, we are told happened under the old Poor Law. A 
more disastrous result would be the rise of a low class of men 
whose sole work would be the begetting of legitimate children, 
each of whom would bring a trickle of hard cash into the 
home. One contemplates with dismay the provision of 
such a temptation to sloth, self-indulgence, and sensuality. 

True, many optimistic investigators into social conditions 
see little force in the above forecasts. They argue that, 
under a system of adequate child endowment, large families 
would no longer mean squads of ill-nourished and diseased 
boys and girls, but would be sources of national wealth and 
strength. Supposing this turned out to be true, it would not 
save the mothers from the moral and physical wreckage 
consequent on over-fertility, and, fortunately, it is too late 
in the day to deny that they are ends in themselves, 
just as much as are their husbands. Besides, is there any 
probability of the country, in the near future, being able to 
provide adequately for a great number of new mouths? 
It is also maintained that the independence conferred on 
her by her weekly receipts would enable the married woman 
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to hold her own in the matrimonial relationship, and that she 
could refuse to bear more children than she felt wise. In 
some cases this doubtless would happen. In many more, 
Mill’s dictum would once again be exemplified—that no 
legislation can really protect a person who is legally in the 
power of another. The man could still refuse to give his 
wife a penny of his wages, and could make life intolerable for 
her in a hundred ways. 

Furthermore, it is denied that it would be possible for 
the father to live on his children’s pensions, even were he 
base enough to wish so todo. The allotted sums would only 
be sufficient for the children’s needs, and natural affection, 
reinforced by Government inspectors, would be a sufficient 
guarantee that the money was properly applied. This, 
doubtless, would be the case in thousands of families— 
families in which now every nerve is strained to give the chil- 
dren a good start in life. But would such fathers constitute a 
sufficiently large numerical majority to render innocuous the 
relaxation of effort by men of a different calibre? No 
farmer minds a few tares—but what if they choke and kill out 
the wheat ? The State would be bound to fix the endowment 
at a sum which could be justified to educationalists as ade- 
quate, and this would inevitably leave a margin in households 
where the standard of living was lower. Does anyone 
imagine that a woman who out of the pensions had provided 
for her brood an abundant dish of Irish stew could, or would, 
refuse her dinnerless husband a share? Or that, if a man 
failed to provide the wherewithal for the rent, she would risk 
eviction rather than satisfy the landlord with some of the 
children’s money ? Besides, it is often impossible to dis- 
tinguish between a man’s unwillingness to seek a job and his 
inability to find or keep one. Were the marriage even a 
tolerably happy one, the mother would be certain to give her 
man the benefit of the doubt. At least half the workers of 
the country have such a poor physique that they would not be 
accepted for ordinary military duties, and a wife could not 
lightly brush aside the plea of her delicate husband that he 
was not fit to go to work. 

It is clear that the question of the endowment of children 
is intimately bound up with another question. How would 
the system affect the general production of the country ? 
Would not most men work less? Only by the remorseless 
use of the whip of hunger has animate nature been driven 
along its upward path, and to most human beings effort is 
painful. Only a small minority work for love of work, or 
because they desire to find self-expression. 
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The advocates of family endowment rely on the example 
of the middle classes. They point out that a doctor or lawyer 
earning £500 or £600 a year does not relax his efforts to 
increase his income because he and his are no longer in danger 
of actual want. He works to gratify his social ambition, to 
send his boys to the university, to provide for his old age. 
It is indeed probably true that the most strenuous part of the 
nation’s tasks is done by those who are far removed from 
want. Every student of human nature, however, is aware 
that men of another temperament exist. The outside public 
sometimes wonders why the authorities of the labour world 
often oppose social palliatives. It is because they realise 
the natural apathy and indolence of human nature, and they 
know that among the bulk of their followers any consider- 
able diminution of personal hardship and suffering would 
be followed by a lukewarm attitude towards reforms the 
leaders consider fundamental. 

Miss Rathbone herself suggests that the falling off in 
production which followed the raising of wages on the coal- 
fields, and of which the mine-owners so bitterly complained, 
was due to the fact that the young unmarried men found they 
could secure all the comfort they cared about at the cost of 
less exertion. The Unemployment benefit was justified by 
the circumstances of the post-war period, and undeniably has 
saved many homes from disaster. But there has been a reverse 
side to the medal. Everyone knows of men who settled 
down contentedly to live on the weekly payments, letting 
their wives scrape together, as best they could, whatever else 
was absolutely necessary. It has not been uncommon to 
hear working-class women exclaim in their dismay at the 
deterioration in the habits of their mankind, “ It’s the 
worst thing Government ever done; it’s made the men 
downright lazy.” It would take a bold prophet to affirm 
that children’s pensions would not have a similar effect. 

Another consideration remains. How would the con- 
fiscation of his domestic responsibilities affect the moral and 
spiritual nature of the man himself? As one marvels at the 
heroism, the fortitude, the self-abnegation, which so often lie 
concealed behind the tousled hair and draggled skirts of the 
working-class mother, one realises how much, in all essential 
things, the human race owes to the helplessness of its 
young. Hitherto, the father also has had his share in the 
divine discipline, to his own great ultimate advantage. To 
argue that men, through the taxes they paid, would still be 
supporting the children, is surely futile. To face a day’s 
hard, monotonous toil because Johnnie wants a pair of boots, 
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or to refrain from an evening’s jollity with one’s mates 
because Mary must have cod-liver oil, belongs to a totally 
different moral order from that involved in paying taxes 
because one dare not do otherwise. True, the father could 
still supply sweets, or even music lessons, but such accessories 
lack the urgent appeal of primary physical needs. Churches 
and creeds have risen and fallen, as they are rising and falling 
to-day, but through parenthood and the little unremembered 
charities of home life the moral training of the individual 
has gone on. Love grows by sacrifice, and love is the ful- 
filling of the law. 

Miss Rathbone ends her article by a challenge to her 
critics to propose a better scheme. One fervently hopes, 
however, that, whatever experiments in child nurture we are 
destined to see tried, the authors of them will realise that 
it is impossible, in the long run, to benefit the rising genera- 
tion by removing from a large proportion of the adult 
population the main incentive to the good life. 


ANNA MARTIN. 


LONDON. | 
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THE GLOOM OF DEAN INGE. 
THe Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


It was in 1911 that Dr W. R. Inge appeared in London in 
the character of Dean of St Paul’s. To the ordinary man 
nothing unusual seemed to have happened. Only a Cam- 
bridge professor who for a period of his life had been 
identified with Oxford, and preached a set of Bampton 
Lectures on a theme which sounded dreamy and unpractical, 
and had for a short time held a London living in a fashion- 
able neighbourhood withaut attaining great popularity, was 
promoted at a rather early age to a position in the Church of 
great prestige and remarkable opportunity. There did not 
seem any likelihood that he would adorn it with supreme 
distinction ; indeed, there were groans from certain quarters, 
inasmuch as for many years the Chapter of St Paul’s had been 
more or less a centre of pronounced High Church opinions. 

Under a succession of men, some scholarly, some brilliant, 
all saintly and determined, the Cathedral, once bare and 
colourless, had been transformed by costly reredos and 
mosaics into the likeness of the great Roman Catholic 
churches abroad, music and ritual had been elaborated, and 
a gentle but constant Anglo-Catholic warmth radiated from 
its ministrations. The greatest of English preachers had 
dogmatised in silvery or arousing oratory from its pulpit, 
the most attractive of English organists had filled its domed 
vaults with superb music, and the devoutest children of the 
Church of England, gathered from the four corners of the 
Empire, had learned in its vast spaces to worship God in the 
beauty of holiness. It was known that the new Dean was 
little in sympathy with such traditions, and that he stood in 
no sense in the line of Liddon and Scott Holland. 

But something unusual had happened. A master-mind 
had at a comparatively early age been placed on one of the 
most important traditional pedestals of the national life, 
such a position as men normally attain when their heads are 
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grey and their armour rusted. To those who knew it 
seemed a story from the world of spirits. The ordinary man 
did not recognise that those Bamptons with the dreamy title 
were a remarkable achievement, which, combined with the 
spirit of the times, had already effected a transformation of 
the general outlook on religion and life; that they had made 
Mysticism a force to be reckoned with, gathered up and 
focussed a world of unorganised spiritual ideas, and put 
in their right relations the claims of the spiritual and 
institutional in religion. English religion and ecclesiastical 
dogmatism could never be quite the same as they were 
before Inge ascended the pulpit of St Mary’s in 1899. Nor 
did English people realise the acuteness of the arguments of 
his American Lectures, their psychological subtlety and 
British common-sense, the caustic emphasis that fell cruelly 
on the fundamentals of Romanism, the alertness of the hand 
that drove nail after nail into its pretensions. Nor did 
they suspect that in Inge was the rare combination of a 
scholar of supreme distinction, who in his youth had swept 
the academic board, a philosopher of wide range, sure grasp, 
and subtle analytic faculty, and one keenly interested in 
the affairs of national, imperial, economic, and social life— 
as earnest and sure of his ground in these matters as in the 
criticism of Silver Latin, or the interpretation of Plotinus, 
Hegel, or Bergson. 

It was not in the pulpit of St Paul’s that the Dean was 
discovered by the Londoner. If I remember correctly, it was 
upon the platform of Sion College on the Thames Embank- 
ment that he received the baptism of gloom. It was at a 
meeting connected with some organisation for Churchwomen 
that the Dean’s utterances first became good “‘ copy.” With 
that delightful dash of the unexpected, to which we are now 
accustomed, he poured out upon an audience innocent 
of political or economic knowledge, and prepared for the 
usual doses of platitude, the rich and intoxicating wine 
of a characteristic attack upon the accepted principles of 
democracy and applied socialism. The journalist was present 
and listened with delight, and next morning the mantle 
of gloom had fallen on Inge’s shoulders. The staid Church 
of England, just learning to flirt coyly with strikers and 
labour leaders, had found in her quiet nursery an incorrigible, 
an enfant terrible whose caustic epigrams foretold the 
results of her conduct, a Jeremiah who, looking around him, 
could see “‘ certain idols of the market-place commanding the 
lip-service of the politician, but of robust faith or clear 
vision little or none,”’ arid arraign “‘ a Government in a state 
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of the most pitiable imbecility, cowering before every 
turbulent faction, and attempting to buy off every threat of 
organised lawlessness.” The symptoms of national dis- 
integration, and their certain result in absolute disaster, 
were the theme of many addresses and articles. Economic 
law, foolishly disregarded, would soon exact its penalty. 
Yielding to labour’s increasing cries for more places in the 
sun would bring inevitable doom upon commerce and 
prosperity. It seemed a dark outlook, and the epithet of 
gloom carelessly applied at first became his settled habit in 
the popular mind. It was signed and sealed by Punch, and 
entered into the national possessions with such things as a 
statesman’s hat and an author’s portentous bulk. Thus 
the title of pessimist was given by popular verdict. And 
it is probable that the Dean will be considered a man of gloom 
till his life’s end. As a summing-up of the trend of his 
personality and teaching this is as misleading as most labels 
affixed by the popular mind. 

It is true that he has riddled with unfaltering shots the 
idea of a sure and automatic progress in human affairs, 
which was the dominant assumption of the last century ; 
but, for all that, he admits penitently in a footnote that 
“though there is no law of progress, yet there is no law 
which forbids progress.”’ In what may seem to his critic an 
unusually genial moment, but certainly one which represents 
his real conviction, he stated at St Andrews, ‘‘ There is no 
ground for pessimism about the future of the race, if we take 
very long views.” In days like ours there is no pessimism 
in acknowledging that troublous times await us ; rather there 
is optimism in the faith that religion and philosophy will be 
sufficient protection to those who trust, though the heaven fall. 

It is true that the condition of our national resources, and 
the incidence of taxation, remind him of nothing so much as of 
that of the Roman Empire in the hour of its decay in the third 
century, when, as with us, the middle classes were made the 
milch-cows of the populace and the upper class, even to the 
point of extinction, and the State perished with the perishing 
of its thrifty commercial classes ; but the Dean is too good 
an historian to hold that modern conditions are identical 
with the ancient, or that our rising proletariate, merged 
more and more in the class that it seems to displace, has not 
in it promising elements for the future quite unlike the 
pampered dregs of Roman civic populations and the cosmo- 
politan remnants of Roman ex-service men. 

It is true that he marks with a Miltonic sourness the 
assimilation of the National Church to the Catholic pattern, 
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and the growth of “ pullulating rites, externe and vain,” as 
lowering the Church’s influence, and influencing a sentimental 
minority not in the best way; yet the Dean is too good a 
psychologist not to recognise the part that the emotions 
play in all religion, too good an esthetic to disregard the 
claims of beauty, and the Dean of too stately a Cathedral not 
to realise that the Church has reaped some advantages from 
the Oxford Movement. 

The Dean no doubt held gloomy views of the national 
future in the days before the war; the results of ‘“‘ Europe’s 
co-operative suicide,” as the Outspoken Essays show, have not 
made his immediate outlook more rosy. To him the laws of 
economics in the world of fact remain what they ever were : 
English operatives demand impossibilities, and futile states- 
men show their futility when they mortgage the well-being of 
posterity, and hand out readily to the many-headed beast 
the supplies that ought to be husbanded. Yet he is no 
pessimist; for this reason the Dean is a Platonist through 
and through, and a Platonist cannot be a Pessimist. A 
Platonist believes in an eternal order, in which the highest 
principles that man recognises exist in ever-undiminished 
force and reality. Truth, Beauty, and Right are not lights 
that man has fortuitously discovered in his path of evolution. 
If they were, they would ever be in danger of being ex- 
tinguished in this or that secular catastrophe. But they 
have never been lost: for a moment submerged in ages of 
decadence, they have ever re-arisen in their old beauty to 
guide men on. Man’s fidelity to these master-lights of all 
his seeing is the thing that matters, and the trust in their 
invincible attraction and unfailing habitation of the human 
mind is optimism realised. 

Now, no modern mind has more acutely appreciated the 
undying significance of the Platonic heritage, the doctrine 
that ideals pursued here are only a pale copy of those ideals 
existing in their reality above, and that the order of earth at 
its best is but a muddled effort to approximate to the heavenly 
pattern; no modern voice has more clearly enunciated in 
modern terminology the essentials of the Platonic system, 
or more sagely criticised the idols of the lecture-room of 
to-day ; untainted by pragmatism, unattracted by Bergson, 
Dean Inge continues to move in the orbit of Plato. Modern 
systems worked out from merely human elements become 
pessimistic, as the actual development of humanity gives less 
and less material for hope; but the system based on a reality 
independent of humanity, however the earthly vessel suffer 
loss, can retain its hopefulness. 
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It is true that the riddle of the painful earth has ever been 
a hard one for the Platonic philosopher. Plato himself 
could only offer us parables in explanation of the pain and 
strain of life. The idealist, face to face with the problem of 
evil, has either to say that evil is unreal, or that it is 
an imperfect form of good. War, lust, and crime are hard to 
accommodate with the sphere of perfection yonder. What 
relation have they to the mind of God, wherein the realities 
dwell? An optimist by profession, the Platonist has often 
seemed to disregard facts in order to uphold his theory. 
And yet his theory is right in face of the facts. 

But Dean Inge is a Christian Platonist, and, like his 
forerunners at Alexandria and Cambridge, has inherited 
from a more sacred source just that addition which makes 
Platonism invulnerable. For when Christianity is wedded 
with Platonism it is as if a new and sure pedestal were placed 
beneath to underpin a beautiful statue that somewhat lacked 
stability. Christianity was from the first “ salvation by 
hope,” being the religion of redemption. It proclaimed the 
conquest of sin, it gave a meaning to suffering, it introduced 
sympathy into the Divine nature. In this way Christianity 
supplements Platonism just where persistent optimism 
necessitated the Platonist’s adoption of something of a 
pose. The optimism of the Christian is never a pose, it is 
the essence of a life—a delusion, if you will, but a direct 
expression of living experience. And this essential optimism 
is thoroughly at home with the Platonic spirit, as has again 
and again been proved in the history of Christian thought. 
It is this optimism that marks Dean Inge; _ he is convinced, 
with his favourite Julian of Norwich, “‘ All shall be well, all 
shall be well, and all manner of thing shall be well.” 

The possessor of a singularly mordant wit, as merciless as 
that of Swift, Dean Inge occasionally expresses himself 
somewhat extravagantly ; the colour of a brilliant antithesis 
or a striking figure of speech attracts his sensitive eye, and 
carries him into paradox. Such a wit makes philosophy 
vivid and delightful, but our grosser intelligence sometimes 
forgets to reduce the picture to its due proportions. 

Apparent ‘“ gloom ” may thus turn out a twilight of the 
gods, and bitter satire only pleasant raillery. The man 
“who has often thought that we may be wrong in not 
admitting a sense of humour in the Creator,” and remarks 
that ‘‘ there are some animals, such as the mandrill, the 
hippopotamus, and the skunk, which surely can only have 
been made for a joke. We may have the same suspicion 
about some members of our own species,” deserves not only 
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the gratitude of his readers, but their assurance that they 
will not always take his hard sayings au pied de la lettre. 

It must sadly be confessed that the present leaders of 
the Church lag sadly behind their forerunners both in 
intellectual eminence and also in the power of vivid appeal 
to educated laymen. The days are gone by when scholars 
like Lightfoot, Stubbs, and Creighton sat on the Episcopal 
bench. With some brilliant exceptions, the English clergy 
are no longer “stupor mundi.” The stress laid upon 
pastoral activity has contributed to the rise of a different 
order of men of very limited intellectual interests. 

Nor even so are they of the type of Farrar—cultivators of 
their own garden, but widely recognised outside its narrow 
area. It is possible that a dinner-party of London people 
of good standing would hardly know the surname of a single 
English bishop except perhaps that of their own diocesan. 

In both directions Inge is an exception. As an authority 
on the mystics, he challenges the attention of all students of 
religion, while he has carried the study of Plotinus further 
and interpreted him more lucidly than any modern_thinker. 
At the same time, his is a name recognised by every educated 
person: his caustic epigrams are quoted, his phrases re- 
membered, his political and economic views exaggerated as 
they pass from mouth to mouth. The newspaper makes 
him a familiar figure in the first-class carriage from the 
suburbs, and in the third as well. 

It is safe to say that more Londoners know of Dean Inge 
than of any other leading Churchman. This is not to say 
that they understand his message. It is still true, as Goethe 
said, that ‘‘ die Englander sind eigentlich ohne Intelligenz”’ ; 
and as Creighton echoed, ‘An Englishman is not only 
without ideas, but he hates an idea when he sees it.’’ And 
this accounts for the quite misleading labels they affix to 
men like the Dean. It seems impossible to change these 
labels once they are affixed, though they simply caricature 
great personalities. Something similar has affected the 
popular representation of the author of Philosophic Doubt, 
and of Lord Haldane. 

But the Dean’s very eminence will always leave him 
something of an enigmatic figure. As he is caricatured in 
the popular print, so he is too angular to be fitted into any 
ecclesiastical compartment. His opposition to all institu- 
tional Christianity, except the bare minimum, cuts him off 
from the High Church party; he would be more akin in 
temper to the older Evangelicals, were he not quite open to the 
decisions of sane criticism and so well versed in the widest 
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culture; being a mystic, he sounds a depth of piety that 
makes a great cleavage between him and the practical 
Liberal of the day, from whom he is equally divided in political 
views. Thus Dean Inge stands very much alone. It is 
the penalty of his mysticism, which, as he says, causes the 
soul “ to break in succession every form in which it tends to 
crystallise.” Life to such a mind is a continuous outgrowing, 
a constant march onwards, an unwearied quest of the real 
Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. Strange that such a seeker 
should earn no name but that of Pessimist, and seem but a — 
gloom-clad Hamlet on the stage of life ! 


W. J. FERRAR. 


CowFoLp, Sussex. 





THE NATURE OF MAN.’ 
CASSIUS J. KEYSER, Pu.D., LL.D., 


Adrain Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University. 


A FEw years ago Elie Metchnikoff published a book entitled 
The Nature of Man; Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. That 
interesting work is chiefly concerned with the great problem 
of Death—with the problem, that is, of adjusting human 
emotions and human understanding satisfactorily to the 
common doom of living creatures. In Metchnikoff’s view 
that problem has been mainly responsible for the existence 
of religions and philosophies. In his belief religions and 
philosophies have not been able to deal with the problem 
satisfactorily ; but their failure, says he, is no reason for 
despair; for it is his conviction—and here we see why he 
deemed his study to be one in optimistic philosophy—that 
the problem can be satisfactorily solved by science, and in 
particular by the science of biology, for the process of dying 
is one of the processes of life. And so his book aims at being 
an important contribution to what may be called the science 
or the philosophy of death. 

I hope that this address upon “‘ The Nature of Man ” may 
appear to the reader, as it appears to the writer, to be likewise 
a study, or the result of a study, in optimistic philosophy. 
It is not of death, however, that I intend to speak, but of life. 
I desire to look towards the possibility—to contemplate the 
possibility—of a valid philosophy, or a science, of human life. 

The core of my message is a certain concept—a concept 
regarding the essential nature of man. The concept is, I 
believe, both new and important—strictly new, if I be not 
mistaken, and tremendously important. This judgment I 
may express with propriety, because the idea in question did 
not originate with me. I should be proud if it had. I 
encountered it a little less than a year ago in an unpublished 


1 Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Columbia University 
Chapter of the Society of Phi Beta Kappa, 31st May 1921. 
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manuscript which by good fortune it* became my privilege 
toexamine. And so the conception is mine only by acquaint- 
ance, by meditation upon it, by a steadily growing sense of 
its significance, and by adoption—adoption of it, I mean, as 
an inspiring idea of great beauty and as a fruitful working 
hypothesis. The manuscript, I am happy to report, is now 
being published (by E. P. Dutton & Company) in the form 
of a book entitled The Manhood of Humanity: The Science 
and Art of Human Engineering, and will appear very soon. The 
author of it is a Polish nobleman, Count Alfred Korzybski, 
a native citizen of Warsaw, by temperament a poet and 
philanthropist, by training and experience a mechanical 
engineer and soldier, twice wounded in the war; about six 
years ago transferred asa military expert to North America, 
where, both in the United States and in Canada, he worked 
hard in the cause of freedom. 

The book is, in my opinion, a momentous contribution to 
the best thought of these troubled years—momentous in what 
it contains, even more so in what it suggests, and most of 
all, I dare say, in the excellent things it will eventually help 
men and women to think and say anddo. Iam not going to 
review it. Having examined the work carefully and reflected 
much upon it, I am convinced that its significance can be 
grasped and felt only by reading the work itself, re-reading 
it, and pondering it. The work deals with a wide variety of 
ideas ; these do not constitute a mere collection ; they con- 
stitute a system spiritually interlocked in many ways. 
Among the ideas of the system there is one which dominates 
all the rest, binding them together, giving them their proper 
order, their life, their light, and their significance—its place in 
the system is like that of the sun in the solar system. That 
central idea is Korzybski’s concept of man—a concept of what 
is characteristic of humankind ; it is, in other words, a thesis 
purporting to state what that is in virtue of which we human 
beings are human. I desire, in the first place, to present that 
thesis, or conception, as clearly as I can, for consideration 
both now and in the future; it will be my further aim to 
indicate some of the bearings it seems to me to have upon the 
cardinal interests of mankind. 

The World War has, indeed, constrained us to think about 
realities as we never thought before, and there is one thing of 
which we are all of us convinced—it is only by thinking of 
realities that we may hope to solve the pressing problems of 
the world. That is a great gain and is full of promise, but it 
is only a beginning. In dealing with realities it is of the 
highest importance to have just conceptions of them. I 
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desire to emphasise the prime importance of concepts that 
correspond to facts; for, in order to deal successfully with the 
great human problems of our time, it is not sufficient to have 
enthusiasm, sincerity, and goodwill; we know that, in addition 
to these excellent things, it is indispensable to acquire true 
conceptions of the realities involved. Now, of all the reali- 
ties with which we humans have to deal, of all the realities 
involved in the present perplexities of the world, it is evident 
that the supreme reality is man. It follows that of all the 
questions which in reflecting upon the ills of our time we must 
ask, the supreme question is: What is man? What is a 
human being? What is the defining or characteristic mark 
of humankind ? In the scheme of Nature, what is the place 
—the distinctive place—of the human class of life ? 
The sovereign importance of that question seems perfectly 
evident, and is thus evident a priori. Have we propounded 
it to ourselves ? In the published thought of recent years I 
see no sign that we have; if we have, it seems not to have 
led us to the discovery of anything fundamentally new or 
fundamentally important. It is safe to say that we have not 
asked the question—at all events not seriously. And it seems 
strange that we have not; for many questions closely con- 
nected with it, and naturally leading to it, we have asked. 
Rudely reminded of the dismal things of human history, we 
have asked: What is the explanation of them? Can we 
prevent their recurrence? And, if so, how? Keenly aware 
of the present plight of the world, we have asked: What is 
the cause ? Are we under the dominion of a malevolent fate ? 
Or is there a cure? And, if there be a cure, what is the 
remedy ? In trying to answer these great questions, we 
have been led to ask others—questions about ethical systems 
or ethical beliefs, about national or racial philosophies, about 
education, about industrial methods, about economics, about 
jurisprudence, political science, and theories of government. 
We have beheld the amazing progress of invention, of natural 
science, of mathematics, and the technological sciences; we 
have seen their swift conquests of space, time, and matter ; 
we have seen our globe thus rapidly reduced to the small 
dimensions of an ancient province; we have seen many 
peoples of divers tongues, traditions, customs, and institutions 
consequently constrained to live together as in a single com- 
munity ; we have seen that there is thus demanded a new 
ethical wisdom, a new legal wisdom, a new educational wisdom, 
a new economical wisdom, a new industrial wisdom, a new 
political wisdom, a new wisdom in the affairs of government ; 
for the new wisdoms our anguished times cry aloud ; we have 
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heard the answers—which are in the main but reverberated 
echoes of the wailing cry mingled with the chattering voices 
of excited public men who know not what to do; knowing 
that the welfare of the world, since it depends at once upon 
all the cardinal forms of human activity, demands team-work 
of them and therefore equal progressiveness in all of them, we 
have compared the swift advancement of the genuine sciences 
on the one hand, with the slow, uncertain, halting pace of the 
so-called social sciences on the other; we have been astounded 
by the contrast; in the crumpled and broken condition of 
our civilisation we behold the appalling consequences of the 
mighty disparity ; and so we have asked why it is that the 
social sciences—of ethics, education, jurisprudence, economics, 


politics, and government—have lagged so far behind that 


the system of human relationships throughout the world has 
been strained and torn asunder like an immense network of 
wire rent by a cyclone. This very important question has 
led to some curious results. It has led to the invention of 
doctrines that alarm—doctrines and proposals that we are 
wont to call radical, revolutionary, red. Is it true that our 
thinking has been too radical? The trouble is that, in the 
proper sense of that much-abused term, our thinking has not 
been radical enough. Our questionings have been eager and 
wide-ranging, but our thought has been shallow ; it has been 
emotional and it has been daring, but it has not been deep. 
We have, indeed, known that the character and status of the 
so-called human or social sciences depend upon what man is ; 
but we have not reflected upon the fact that they depend 
also, in equal or greater measure, upon what we think man is. 
The fact of this fundamental dependence, had we considered 
it, would have led us to a further reflection—it would have led 
us to wonder whether the backwardness, the medizval- 
mindedness, the disastrous lagging of the social sciences may 
not be due to their having at their base or in their heart a 
fundamentally false conception or false conceptions of what 
is really characteristic of humankind. It is evident that, if 
our thinking had reached that point, we could not have 
failed to ask ourselves the supreme question : What is man ? 

Why have we not in these times asked that fundamental 
question ? Doubtless it is because we have assumed, in the 
main unconsciously, that we know the answer. For why 
inquire when we are sure we know? Is our assumption of 
knowledge in this case just ? Have we really known, do we 
know now, what is, in fact, the idiosyncrasy of the human 
class of life? Do we critically know what we, as representa- 
tives of man, really are ? 
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What are the concepts of man that our generation has 
inherited ? Broadly speaking, they are of two types. One 
of them is biological or zoological ; the other one is mytho- 
logical. Some of us hold the former one; some of us the 
latter ; and some of us probably hold both of them; for, 
though they are mutually incompatible, mere incompatibility 
of two ideas does not necessarily prevent them from finding 
firm lodgment in the same brain. According to the zoo- 
logical conception, man is an animal—a kind of species of 
animal. This conception has at least one merit: it regards 
human beings as natural—as creatures having a place in the 
scheme of Nature. This merit the mythological conception 
has not ; according to it, man has strictly no place in Nature ; 
he is, indeed, neither natural nor supernatural, but is both at 
once—a kind of miraculous union, compound, or hybrid of the 
two. Such, then are the concepts of man that now reign 
throughout the world and that have so reigned from time 
immemorial. And such are the concepts that have fashioned 
our so-called human or social sciences in so far as these have 
been and are fashioned by what we humans consciously or 
unconsciously think man is. 

Are the concepts true? Or rather, we*must ask—since 
they cannot both of them be true—is one of them true ? 

It should not amaze us to find that both are false; for 
the concepts are man’s and their object is man; thus the 
difficulty is unique ; it is that of a self-conscious being having 
to regard its kind as an object, and rightly conceiving what the 
object is. In respect of the mythological conception, there 
are no doubt some who are disposed to treat it ironically, as 
it was treated by Plato. ‘‘ We must accept,” said he, “‘ the 
traditions of the men of old time, who affirm themselves to be 
the offspring of the gods—that is what they say,—and they 
must surely have known their own ancestors. How can we 
doubt the word of the children of the gods? Although they 
give no probable or certain proofs, still, as they declare that 
they are speaking of what took place in their own family, we 
must conform to custom and believe them.” But this gentle 
irony—the way of the Greek philosopher—is not the way of the 
Polish engineer. The latter is not, indeed, without a sense 
of humour, but in this matter he is tremendously in earnest ; 
deeming it to be immeasurably important for all mankind, he 
treats it with the utmost seriousness; and he bluntly affirms, 
boldly and confidently, that neither the mythological con- 
ception not the zoological conception of man is true; he denies 
outright that man is a species of animal, and similarly denies 
that humans are compounds of natural and supernatural. 
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What is the error in those traditional conceptions? It 
is, he contends, of the same kind in both of them, and funda- 
mental. It is the kind of error that consists in what mathe- 
maticians call confusion of types, and what Korzybski calls 
mixing of dimensions. 

We may speak of, say, the class of geometric points or of 
the class of spheres, but we cannot speak logically of a class 
composed of points and spheres, for there is no such class; 
or we may speak of the class of water-drops or of the class of 
oceans, but not logically of a class of water-drops and oceans ; 
the types are different, and must not be confused; to talk as 
if there were such a class is to talk nonsense, and it would be 
the same if we tried to discourse rigorously about a class 
composed of stars and rays of light. The matter is even 
clearer in terms of dimensions, or dimensionality. Here is 
a straight line—it has length only—it is a one-dimensional 
thing ; it is not a point; it does contain points and it has 
some point properties ; but, if on this account we called it a 
point, we should be guilty of a type-confusing blunder. Next 
consider a surface, say a plane—it has length and breadth— 
it is a thing of two dimensions ; it contains points and lines, 
and it has certain point properties and certain line properties ; 
but we do not call it a point or a line; if we did, the blunder 
would be a dimension-mixing blunder. Once more, here is a 
solid, say a cube—it has length, breadth, and thickness—it 
has three dimensions; it has surfaces, and it has certain 
surface properties, but it is not, therefore, a surface; if we 
called it a surface, or if we were to say it is a surface mysteri- 
ously combined with some miraculous influence from outside 
the universe of space, then in either case we should be guilty 
of treason against the eternal law of types or dimensions. 

Next, consider the great life-classes of our world—their 
patent cardinal distinctions and relations ; and let us begin 
with the class of plants. I offer only a rude sketch. Plants, 
we say, are living things. How are they characterised as a 
class, positively and negatively ? They take in, chemically 
transform, organise, and appropriate the basic energies of 
sun, soil, and air; but they have not the autonomous power 
to move about in space ; together they constitute the lowest 
order or class or type or dimension of life—say, for convenience, 
the life-dimension I.; being, as indicated, binders of the basic 
energies of the world, the plants are, in Korzybski’s nomen- 
clature, the basic-energy-binding, or chemistry-binding, class 
of life. What of the animals? Like the plants, animals 
too take in, transform, organise, and appropriate the energies 
of sun, soil, and air, though in large part they take them 
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already prepared by the plants; but, unlike the plants, 
animals possess the autonomous power to move about in 
space—to creep or crawl or swim or run or fly; it is thus 
evident that, compared with plants, animals belong to a 
higher type or dimension of life—say the life-dimension II. 
Because they are distinguished by their autonomous power to 
move, to abandon one place and occupy another, and so to 
appropriate the natural fruits of many localities, the animals 
are called space-binders—the space-binding class of life. 

And now we come to the crux. What are we to say of 
man? Like the animals, human beings have the autonomous 
power to move—the capacity for binding space,—for taking 
now one and now another “ place in the sun ”’ with the goods 
thereof; and it is plain that, if human beings had no capacity 
of higher order, men, women, and children would indeed be 
animals. But what are the facts? They are familiar; let 
us, if we can, reflect upon them as if they were unfamiliar, 
for that is half the secret of philosophy and of science too. 
Long, long ago, a quarter or a half-million years ago, there 
came into existence upon this globe—no matter how—a new 
kind of beings; they did not know what they were; they 
knew nothing of the world, nothing of its size or shape or 
place in the universe, nothing of its resources, their locations 
or properties, nothing of natural law; they were without 
guiding maxims, precepts, or precedents; they had no science, 
no philosophy, no art, no wealth, no instruments, no history— 
not even tradition: and yet, compared with the animals, 
which they hunted and which hunted them, they were marvels 
of genius ; for there was in them a strange new gift—a strange 
new energy,—that mysterious power in virtue of which they 
did the most wonderful of all things—initiated the creative 
movement called Civilisation. That power, first manifest in 
the infancy of our race, is the power that invents ; the power 
that imagines, conceives, reasons ; it is the power that makes 
philosophy, science, art, and all the other forms of material 
and spiritual wealth ; the power that detects the uniformities 
of Nature, creates history, and foretells the future; it is the 
power that makes progress possible and actual, discerns ex- 
cellence, acquires wisdom, and, in the midst of a hostile world, 
more and more determines its own destiny. The animals have 
it not, or, if they have, they have it in a measure so small 
that we may neglect it, as mathematicians neglect infinitesimals 
of higher order. Observe how it relates us to that mysterious thing 
called Time, which so many thinkers are just now, as never 
before, engaged in studying, each in his own way. By virtue 
of that familiar yet ever-strange human power, each genera- 
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tion inherits the fruit of the creative toil of bygone genera- 
tions, augments the inheritance, and transmits it to the 
generations to come; thus the dead survive in the living, 
destined with the living to greet the unborn. If this be 
poetry, it is also fact. Past, Present, and Future are not 
three; in man they are spiritually united to constitute one 
living reality. 

And now we are at length prepared to grasp Korzybski’s 
great concept. Because this capacity for binding time, 
under a law of ever-increasing amelioration, is peculiar to 
man or is at all events his in an incomparable degree, the 
class of human beings is to be conceived and scientifically 
defined to be the Time-binding class of life. We have here, 
evidently, a new dimension, a new type, of life—life-in-Time. 
Animals are binders of space; man is a time-binder. But 
here a word of caution. Since, like the animals, man too 
binds space, may we not say that man is a time-binding 
animal? No; to say that would be the same kind of 
blunder as to say that a solid is a surface because it has sur- 
faces and some surface properties, or to say that fractions are a 
species of whole numbers because they happen to have some of 
the properties of whole numbers. It is fatal to confuse types 
or to mix dimensions. Time-binding activity—the defining 
mark of man—may involve, and often does involve, space- 
binding as a higher involves a lower; but to say that, 
therefore, man is a species of animal—a time-binding species 
thereof—is like saying that a solid is a species of surface, or 
that water is a species of oxygen, or that wine is a species of 
water, or that a violin is a species of wood, or that definite 
integration is a species of addition, or that a symphony is a 
species of sound. 

Such, then, is the new conception of man—the conception 
of a being whose character and appropriate dignity consist 
in his peculiar capacity or power for binding time. It is 
intelligible to all, and is universal in its interest and appeal. 
Our sense of its significance will grow as we meditate upon 
it. The author, I believe, is right in his belief that it marks 
the beginning and will guide the development of humanity’s 
manhood. I wish it were possible to examine here some of 
its bearings on the cardinal interests of mankind; but I 
can do no more than barely allude to a few salient con- 
siderations. 

One of them is that, though we human beings are indeed 
not a species of animal, we are natural beings: it is as 
natural for us to bind time as it is natural for fishes to swim. 

That fact is fundamental. Another, also fundamental, 
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is this: time-binding power—the characteristic of humanity 
—is not an effect of civilisation, but is its cause; it is nota 
civilised energy, it is the energy that civilises; it is not 
produced by wealth, whether material or spiritual, but is the 
source and creator of wealth. 

I come now to the gravest consideration. Inasmuch as 
time-binding is the characteristic of humanity, to study and 
understand man is to study and understand the nature of 
his time-binding energies ; the laws of human nature are the 
natural laws of these energies; to discover these laws is a 
task of supreme importance, for it is evident that upon the 
natural laws of time-binding must be based the future science 
and art of human life and human welfare. 

One of the laws we already know—not indeed precisely, 
but fairly well, we know its general type—and it merits our 
best attention. It is the natural law of progress in time- 
binding or civilisation-building. Each generation of (say) 
beavers begins where the preceding generation began ; that 
is a law for animals: there is no advancement, no time- 
binding—a beaver dam is a beaver dam. Contrast this 
with human life. Man invents and discovers and creates. 
An invention or discovery or creation once achieved, what 
happens ? Each invention leads to new inventions, each 
discovery to new discoveries, each creation to new creations ; 
invention breeds invention, science begets science, the 
children of knowledge and art and wisdom produce their 
kind in larger and larger families; each generation begins, 
not where its predecessor began, but where it ended; things 
already done become instruments for the doing of better 
things ; the Past survives in the living achievements of the 
dead; the body of these achievements—invention, science, 
art, wisdom—is the living capital of the ever-passing Present, 
inherited to be held in trust for enlargement and for trans- 
mission to future man; the process is that of time-binding : 
Past and Future are thus united in one eternal~Now own- 
ing a law of perpetual growth and continual progress. 

What is the law thereof—the natural law? We see at 
once what itis: it is that of a rapidly increasing geometric 
progression :“sif P be the progress made in a given generation, 
called the first, and if R be the ratio, then the progress made 
in the second generation is PR, that in the third PR?, and 
that made in the single 7“ generation will be PRT, 
Observe that R is a large number, and that the time T enters 
as an exponent; and so the expression PR’ is called an 
exponential function of Time. This is an amazing function ; 
as T increases, the function not only increases, but does so 
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at a rate which itself increases according to a similar law, 
and the rate of increase of the rate of increase again increases 
in like manner, and so on endlessly, thus sweeping on towards 
infinity in a way that baffles the imagination and the de- 
scriptive power of speech. Yet that is the law—the natural 
law—for the advancement of civilisation—immortal offspring 
of the marriage of Time and human Toil. | 

And here arises a great question which I have hardly 
time enough to touch. The question is: Has civilisation 
always advanced in accord with the mentioned law? And, 
if not, why not? The time-binding energies of man have 
been in operation long—300,000 to 500,000 years, according 
to the witness of human relics, ruins, and records of the caves 
and the rocks. If progress had followed the mentioned law 
throughout that vast period, our planet would no doubt be 
now clothed with a civilisation so advanced that we are 
powerless to imagine it or to conceive it or even to conjecture 
it in dreams. And yet that law is a natural law of the time- 
binding energies of man. What has been the trouble? 
What the main trouble has been is pretty plain. As already 
said, what we human beings do depends, not merely upon 
what we are, but, in equal or greater measure, upon what we 
think we are. From time immemorial the characteristic 
energies of our humankind have been hampered by the false 
conception that man is a species of animal, and hampered 
by the false conception that man is a miraculous mixture of 
natural and supernatural. Throughout the long period of 
our race’s childhood, from which we have not yet emerged, 
those misconceptions have lain athwart the course of civilisa- 
tion. All that is precious in present civilisation has been 
accomplished in spite of them. The goods, the glorious 
achievements, of which they have deprived the world, we can- 
not now know, but the subtle ramifications of their positive 
evil we can trace in a thousand ways. And it is our duty to 
trace them. Whoever performs the duty will be appalled. 
I cannot dwell upon the matter here. Suffice it to say that, 
if we humans do not, in fact, constitute a perfectly natural 
class of life, then there never has been and never can be a 
human ethics having the understandability, the sanction, 
and the authority of natural law; if we do constitute such 
a class of life, but continue to think we do not, the result will 
be much the same—our ethics will continue to carry the 
confusion and darkness produced by the presence in it of 
mythological elements. If, on the other hand, human beings 
continue to regard man as a species of animal, then the social 
life of the world in all it aspects will continue to reflect the 
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misconception ; especially our ethics, which subtly pervades, 
colours, and fashions all of the social sciences, will continue to 
be—what it always has been in large measure—a zoological 
ethics, animal ethics, the ethics of tooth and claw, space- 
binding ethics, the ethics of strife, violence, combat, and war. 

So it has been, but it will not continue so to be if we have 
the wisdom to learn the fundamental lesson of our recent 
experience. It is this: the World War was an unforeseen, 
sudden, cataclysmic demonstration of human ignorance of 
human nature—a demonstration, pitiless as fate or famine, 
that human beings have never rightly conceived man to be 
what man is—not a mixture of natural and supernatural 
nor a species of animal, but the natural agency for those 
time-binding energies in the world whose peculiar function 
it is to produce Civilisation, and to do so in conformity with 
the law of an increasing exponential function of time. 

The concept is easy to grasp. Once it is understood, 
human life will accord with human nature, the time-binding 
energies will be freed from the old bondage, and Civilisation 
will at length advance in accord with its natural law as the 
great forward-leaping exponential function of Time. There 
will be great changes and many transfigurations. Education 
—education in home, school, and church—will have for its 
supreme function to teach the children of man what man is 
and what they are. Ethics will abandon the space-binding 
standards of animals and will become human ethics based 
upon the natural laws of the time-binding energies of man. 
Freedom will be freedom to live in accord with those laws, 
and righteousness will be the quality of life that does not 
contravene them. The social sciences of ethics, education, 
economics, politics, and government will become what they 
never have been—genuine sciences; fashioned by a just 
conception of man, they will co-operate to fashion the State ; 
and the State, which may ultimately embrace the world, 
will rescue itself from ignorant politicians and commit its 
destiny to the guidance of honest men who know. 

And when guided by honest men who know—when 
guided, that is, by the coming science of human engineering, 
which will be intelligence applied to human affairs—then 
and only then our human Civilisation—the living issue of 
time-binding toil, mainly that of the dead—will advance, 
not haltingly as hitherto, but, as said, in accord with the 
natural law thereof, in a warless world, swiftly and 
endlessly. 

CASSIUS J. KEYSER. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONALISM.’ 


WILLIAM WATKIN DAVIES, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 


Formerly Exhibitioner of St John’s College, Oxford, 
and Lecturer in History at Bristol University. 


It will be seen that my subject contains two terms about 
which there exists considerable diversity of opinion. I refer 
to the words Education and Internationalism. In the case 
of the former, differences will manifest themselves when we 
seek to define its legitimate objects and its possibilities ; 
while in the case of the latter, the word itself is ambiguous, 
and stands for at least two entirely different things. Nothing 
could be further from my purpose than a desire to dogmatise ; 
but I must endeavour to state precisely what I conceive the 
relations to be between education and citizenship, and what 
meaning I attach to the word Internationalism. 

Education is an end in itself. It aims at laying hold of 
the best in a man, drawing it out, and developing it. For the 
mind it does what a course of physical exercises will do for 
the body. Mr Sandow, or Mr Muller, does not undertake to 
adapt the human body for the task of coalheaving, or for 
boxing, though incidentally a thorough course of training 
will make a man a better coalheaver and a better boxer. 
So a good education does not undertake to make a man a 
lawyer, or a chemist, or a citizen, although it will undoubtedly 
help him to become any one of these things. I mention the 
citizen along with the chemist and the lawyer advisedly. For 
citizenship does demand education. The day is long past 
when the plain common sense of the man-in-the-street could 
be deemed adequate for the solution of political problems. 
Politics—the ordering of the whole external life of the people 
—has become a science, the widest and the most difficult of 
the sciences, and for its practice long and arduous training 


1 Lecture delivered at the International Summer School at Salzburg, 
August 1921. 
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is essential. One of the principal causes of the deplorable 
condition of affairs to-day is that politicians have failed to 
keep intellectually abreast of politics. We indeed stand in 
need of a ‘“‘ Business Government ” ; not a body of financial 
and commercial magnates who, outside the narrow limits of 
their own particular branch of business, are frequently as 
ignorant as, and far more prejudiced than, the man-in-the- 
street ; not the soldier at the War Office, or the sailor at the 
Admiralty, or the banker at the Exchequer, or the professor 
at the Board of Education. For politics is itself the business 
which our new statesmen must be proficient in. They must 
have a comprehensive and accurate knowledge of history and 
geography, jurisprudence and economics—above all, of men 
and their ways. Thus politics will cease to be a little side-line 
which an ambitious man can add, at his pleasure, to the more 
serious and real tasks of life. 

The world has now become, at least in name, democratic. 
A hundred years ago settled democracy was to be seen, in 
the Old World only in Switzerland, and in the New World 
in the United States. To-day monarchical states are as 
difficult to find as democratic states then were ; while among 
civilised peoples autocracies have simply ceased to exist. 
But it should be clearly realised that, as a form of government, 
democracy is on its trial. Far too many people are disposed 
calmly and unconcernedly to acquiesce in the transition 
from autocracy to democracy, as they would in any ordinary 
process of nature, regarding the present type of State as 
final. The mistake is a profound one; for in politics there is 
no finality, nor is there any sort of necessity for the ultimate 
triumph of democracy. It has come because the old forms 
of government rendered themselves intolerable; it will 
endure only if it succeeds in doing better. 

The war has accomplished one great task : it has made the 
world safe for democracy. But behind that task there lies 
another, equally important, and far more difficult : the making 
of democracy safe for the world. The sword has been in 
the past a great civilising instrument. It can accomplish 
much : it can overthrow long-established dynasties, humiliate 
mighty empires, shatter the most deeply rooted institutions. 
In other words, it can destroy. By saying this, I do not 
depreciate its work. Destruction is often the indispensable 
prelude to construction. And yet, let there be no mistake 
about this: the work of building is more important, more 
difficult, and finer. That is the task now lying before us. 
Democracy must be taught to behave itself decently in the 
new habitations prepared for it at such great cost. The 
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teacher must supersede the soldier. To education we must 
turn our thoughts. 

Here we are more especially concerned with the 
part which history—past and present—can play in that 
education. As already stated, the study of history is an 
end in itself, and no historian worthy of the name would 
dream of having in mind any but one object, the search after 
truth. History teaching must be given no bias. Unhappily, 
in the past this salutary rule has been only too frequently 
transgressed. We have seen schools made the breeding- 
grounds of a narrow-minded patriotism, and teachers the 
slaves of governments. For most tyrants have fully realised 
the inestimable advantage of having the teaching profession 
on their side, and have sought to control its members, some- 
times by bribery, sometimes by intimidation, more often by 
authorising only their known supporters to teach. Some 
time ago an appeal was made, on behalf of the League of 
Nations Union in England, to teachers of history to en- 
deavour to help the objects of the League among the pupils 
in the schools. Now, if that meant that teachers were 
expected to teach a distorted view of the past, and to pick 
out just those facts which are likely to serve these objects, 
all real lovers of history would refuse utterly and absolutely 
to consider the suggestion for a moment. For my own part, 
I do not think that anything of the sort was expected of 
them. As I understood the appeal, it meant that a broader, 
and not a more narrow, view of history should be taken ; not 
that certain things should be ignored, but that certain other 
things, hitherto neglected, should henceforward be given due 
prominence. Unquestionably, too much has been made in 
bygone days of wars, diplomacy, intrigues, and national 
rivalries, and too little of the efforts of mankind to cultivate 
the arts of peace and to dwell amicably together. 

Granting all this, how can history help us? Has it its 
lessons and its laws, in the light of which we can learn to 
tread the uncertain future ? Too much must not be expected, 
for I would say most emphatically that history is not a 
science ; that it never repeats itself; and that nothing even 
approaching a scientific law can be deduced from a study of 
the past. For if we take any event and look at it closely 
we shall soon discover that it is itself but the sum of a large 
number of other events, the slightest alteration in any one 
of which would lead to a totally different result. The 
likelihood of the whole series recurring, in identical manner, 
is so remote that it amounts practically to an impossibility. 
As a wise old Greek said, many centuries ago, you cannot 
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step twice into the same stream. In history we are dealing 
with the free wills of individuals, and we cannot predict the 
future. Nevertheless, history, if it never repeats, does often 
resemble itself. Certain causes tend to produce the same 
results, under generally similar conditions. This seems to be 
the view of many famous men who have found in history a 
torch to illumine the dark places of the present. The great 
Napoleon, according to Mr Fisher, “‘ found in history, not 
only an encyclopedia of important facts, but the base of the 
moral sciences, the torch of truth, the destroyer of prejudices.” 
One who had read widely, and pondered deeply over the past, 
the learned Bishop Stubbs, wrote: ‘‘ The experience of the 
past can be carried into the present ; study gives us maxims 
as well as dry facts.”” And if we turn from the dead to the 
living we find the President of the Royal Historical Society 
saying in an inaugural lecture at Oxford: ‘“‘ We must draw 
the moral, whether we will or no: conscious that much 
nonsense has been talked under the name of ‘ the philosophy 
of history,’ that nothing is so cheap and so easy as to knock 
together ingenious theories from insufficient data, we yet 
hold that history has its lessons, and that they can be 
discovered and taught.” One more quotation, this time 
from the preface to a recent book by the headmaster of 
Eton, himself a historian of distinction: “It is only by 
studying the politicians of the past that we can hope to be 
just to the politicians of the present, and that is a lesson 
which every civilised community needs to learn. The study 
of history will not in itself make us either optimists or 
pessimists, for both temperaments can find food in the failures 
and follies of the past, but it will at least make our hopes and 
fears more reasonable and our judgments more secure.” 

In the concluding part of this paper I shall endeavour to 
indicate what I consider to be the most fruitful lines upon 
which a study of the past should proceed in order to make it a 
suitable preparation for world-citizenship. But, before pro- 
ceeding, we must clear our ideas about the last of the big 
terms in our subject—Internationalism. The first difficulty 
is that people who really know better will persist in confusing 
the terms Nation and State; so that, when such a word as 
Internationalism is come across, one never feels quite sure 
what the meaning is. To define a State is comparatively 
easy, for it has long been a technical term in international 
law. It means, “‘ A political community, the members of 
which are bound together by the tie of common subjection 
to some central authority, whose commands the bulk of them 
habitually obey.”” Any community possessing these char- 
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acteristics is sovereign and independent, and so vested with 
legal personality in the eye of international law. A Nation 
is much more difficult to define. The best definition I have 
met with is the following, taken from a brilliant essay by 
Mr Alfred Zimmern : ‘“‘ A Nation is a body of people united by 
a corporate sentiment of peculiar intensity, intimacy, and 
dignity, related to a definite home-country.” The same 
author goes on to say: ‘“‘ Nationality, like religion, is sub- 
jective; Statehood is objective. Nationality is psychological ; 
Statehood is political. Nationality is a condition of mind; 
Statehood is a condition of law. Nationality is a spiritual 
possession ; Statehood is an enforceable obligation. Nation- 
ality is a way of feeling, thinking, and living; Statehood is 
a condition inseparable from all civilised ways of living.” 
Let us bear the words in mind, for we shall revert to them 
presently: ‘‘ Nationality is a way of feeling, thinking, and 
living.” There, in my opinion, if anywhere, we have our 
goal clearly defined. Now, let us see what we have learned 
from these two definitions. We see that Scotland, Wales, 
pre-war Bohemia, and Poland were Nations but not States ; 
that Austria-Hungary, the Ottoman Empire, and Germany 
were States but not Nations; and that Portugal, Italy, and 
Holland were practically Nation-States. International law 
would therefore, with greater accuracy, be styled Inter-State 
law; and the existing League of Nations obviously is a 
League of States. 

Now, to me it seems that Statehood is a matter of only 
secondary importance compared with Nationality, though it 
had become an obsession with the leaders and masses of the 
‘* oppressed nationalities ” after 1848. It was only natural 
that they should have come to attach so much importance 
to it, for it was the manner in which they reacted to the 
repressive policy of the great States of which they were 
component parts. The Renaissance and Reformation had 
given the world the ideal of the sovereign unitary State. 
Suppression and assimilation became the main business of 
kings and senates. There was to be everywhere, within the 
confines of the same State, one law, one religion, one language, 
one mode of life. Inevitably a sense of outraged patriotism 
was born among the subject peoples. Irishmen refused to 
adopt the new fashions in religion. Welshmen refused to 
abandon the use of their ancient tongue. Scotsmen refused 
to renounce their clan organisation and sentiment in favour 
of Dutch finance and a shopkeeping policy. I have chosen 
my examples from Great Britain, where the system was seen 
at its mildest. Abroad, on the Continent, liberalising 
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tendencies did not begin to work until a much later date ; 
and in the German Empire we find, as late as the twentieth 
century, the hideous anachronisms of linguistic oppression 
and land expropriation. The big State interfered with its 
subjects’ ways of “ feeling, thinking, and living”’: in other 
words, there was conflict between Nation and State. The 
result of this was that subject nationalities came to identify 
emancipation with the acquisition of sovereign rights. To 
be a Nation they conceived it necessary to be a State as well. 
In this I believe them to have been profoundly, though no 
doubt naturally, mistaken. Every Nation, however humble 
and however small, ought to enjoy complete liberty to live 
its own free life after its own heart; but there is no reason 
at all why it should not be able to do so while living in that 
political association which we call the State, along with 
other similar groups. What the various national groups 
really need is not sovereignty but liberty. I am quite 
willing to admit that at the present juncture the only way, 
in many cases, of making sure the enjoyment of complete 
freedom was to. confer sovereignty as well. But do not let 
us confuse what is but the passing effect of recent tyranny 
with what is fundamental and eternal. Let me take leave 
of this point with a quotation from Lord Acton, one of the 
wisest as well as most learned men who ever turned his 
attention to politics :— 


‘“* By making the State and the Nation commensurate 
with each other in theory, this principle practically 
reduces to a subject condition all other nationalities that 
may be within the State’s boundary. It cannot admit 
them to an equality with the ruling nation which con- 
stitutes the State, because the State would then cease 
to be national, which would be a contradiction of the 
principle of its existence. According, therefore, to the 
degree of humanity and civilisation in that dominarit body 
which claims all the rights of the community, the inferior 
races are exterminated, or reduced to servitude, or 
outlawed, or put in a condition of dependence.” 


If this theory were to be embraced in its entirety, and the 
Nation-State accepted as the final type of human political 
organisation, there would be an end of all talk of a World- 
State. A policy of Poland for the Poles, France for the 
French, Ireland for the Irish, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
would be the inauguration of a new dark age for the world, 
with more intense national rivalries, with more bitter hatreds, 
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than anything ever witnessed in former times. Not along 
that road does political salvation lie. The small State, 
and especially the Nation-State, is an anachronism. Both 
are enemies of international peace and freedom. 

If this verdict be accepted, we shall not despair of being 
able to set up, some day, a World-State. That, in fact, will 
be the easiest part of our task. For, after all, questions 
of organisation are comparatively simple; it is when we 
approach the spiritual that difficulties arise. If States could 
be persuaded to abandon their sovereignty (as individuals 
have been persuaded to abandon their complete freedom), 
there would be no reason why a Super-State should not be 
erected. The real difficulty would not consist in setting it 
up, but in making sure that it would not develop into the 
worst tyranny that the world had ever seen. Safeguards 
would be required if the free life of its component parts were 
to be protected and preserved. Whenever anything of the 
kind has been attempted in the past it has failed ; and it has 
failed just for this reason, that, while giving peace and 
prosperity, order and stability, it denied liberty. This was 
the case of Rome ages ago, and it was the case of Germany 
only yesterday. As a British subject, though not an English- 
man, allow me to observe in passing that the most successful 
attempt in the world’s history at reconciling the freedom of 
numerous small Nations with the existence of a great State 
has been made by the British Commonwealth, erroneously 
styled an Empire. On asmall scale, history affords a striking 
and instructive example of this in the Union between England 
and Scotland. There the two States were fused into one, 
while the two Nations lived on as before. 

Until comparatively recently foreign politics were the 
affair of sovereigns and their most trusted advisers. Even 
those countries, such as Britain, which had won the greatest 
measure of political freedom allowed that peace and war, 
and the making of treaties, pertained to the king’s prerogative. 
That is the theory of the British constitution to the present 
day. The king declares war. The king makes peace. The 
king may annex part of a foreign country ; or he may present 
an English county to some foreign State—and all this without 
consulting Parliament. Even more was this’ the case in 
other monarchical States. 

A professional diplomatic service, with long-established 
rules, etiquette, and traditions, had grown up; but this 
likewise was absolutely outside the scope of Parliamentary 
authority. Ambassadors and their staff were aristocrats in 
every sense of the word. They did not derive their authority 
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from the people, and directly they were not responsible 
to the representatives of the people. For the most part, 
they were men of the strictest integrity and undoubted 
patriotism. Many of them worked abroad at great personal 
sacrifice, serving their country according to their lights. It 
was admitted that only a man of considerable private fortune 
could enter the diplomatic service at all; and agents returned 
from a long period of exile abroad with diminished means and 
with little enhancement of fame. Not much was expected 
of them in the way of education. Lord Clarendon, who was 
British Foreign Secretary in the ’sixties, declared that the 
knowledge of history demanded of an ambassador could be 
learnt in a week and forgotten in a week. The essential 
things were a knowledge of the French language, a pleasing 
address, and as much as possible of that mysterious and 
elusive commodity called tact. 

These things being so, can we wonder that the people at 
large took singularly little interest in foreign affairs at all ; 
and that, when occasionally they were roused for a moment 
from their indifference and apathy, they should show bound- 
less ignorance and a total lack of judgment? For inter- 
national relations is, of all departments of politics, that in 
which knowledge is of greatest value. It is quite impossible 
for a man, however stupid and careless, to go through a 
year without having some knowledge of the domestic problems 
of his native land forced upon him. Being obliged to wear 
the shoe, he will probably discover, or at least try to discover, 
where and why it pinches. But if his country remain at 
peace he may easily go through life knowing practically 
nothing about foreign lands. In this matter geography is, 
of course, a factor of much importance. Great Britain, 
being an island, has lived a far more isolated life than the 
majority of its Continental neighbours. The average English- 
man seldom sees any country save England, seldom hears any 
language save English, and seldom sees any man who is not 
either an Englishman or a British subject. He consequently 
views all foreigners with that instinctive dislike and dread 
which the mysterious and unknown always excite ! 

This dislike and lack of understanding of foreigners have 
been accentuated by the treatment of history and geography 
in schools. Now, the one chance of giving a man a little 
insight into alien civilisations is in the classroom at school, 
before he embarks upon the great tasks of life. Unfortun- 
ately, this unique opportunity has only too frequently been 
neglected or, worse, deliberately abused. In the first case 
no attempt is made to depreciate foreign nations, still less to 
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inculcate hatred of them; the boy is simply taught the 
history of England alone, so that for him England inevitably 
becomes the centre of the whole universe, around which 
other States revolve, harmoniously or inharmoniously as the 
case may be. It can, I think, be said with confidence that no 
reputable English teacher asserts the superiority of England, 
still less that he endeavours to instil a hatred of Germany, 
France, or America. Those countries are simply ignored. 
Unhappily for our world, German teachers were not content 
to stop there; nor would a patriotic and paternal Government 
have allowed them to stop there had they desired to do so. 
They conceived it to be their duty to prove the superiority 
of their national achievements over those of all other 
countries. They were the God-chosen nation, the peculiar 
people. Every child was taught to regard all Germans as 
superior beings, and their culture as the acme of achievement 
in that direction. More than that: in many cases envy and 
hatred of other States were deliberately inculcated. For, 
as Mr Zimmern has somewhere remarked, culture was, for 
them, something learnt at school, something national, not 
something individual, something which every German put 
on in virtue of his nationality. 

Now, if any progress in Internationalism is to be made, all 
these old ideas must be for ever and completely set aside. 
World-history must be taught; and every student must be 
made to see that his own country is but one out of many, and 
not necessarily the best. It is not the importance, but rather 
the insignificance, of one’s fatherland that needs to be 
emphasised. Then it must be shown that culture is some- 
thing international; and that German culture, or French 
culture, or English culture is something very much poorer 
than culture itself. Teach culture-history if you will, but 
let the student realise that many streams have gone to make 
the mighty river which we call by that name, and that the 
contributions of the small nations are as considerable as those 
of the great Empires. 

It was Galilee that gave us our religion; the little city 
of Athens that gave us our political philosophy. It was 
Florence that achieved the greatest conquests in Renaissance 
literature and art. It was Geneva-that saved Europe in 
the sixteenth century. And be it not forgotten that it 
was a little England that produced Shakespeare and the 
Elizabethan poets. 

Still more important is it to realise (as Mr Zimmern has 
reminded us) that civilisation means character, and is there- 
fore essentially individual and not national. ‘It is moral, 
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social, and political. It signifies the rule of law, both against 
anarchy on the one hand, and against tyranny on the other. 
And it also signifies the making of men fit for free institutions.” 
In this sense it is true to say that Britain has been civilising 
India; for tyranny has been abolished, and the sovereignty 
of law has taken the place both of anarchy and of despotism. 
Moreover, the people are being led, slowly but steadily, into 
the ways of self-government. Fortunately, we have not 
conceived it our duty to impose upon India British culture. 
Civilisation, again, means progressin the art of living in society. 
Extreme individualism is inhuman. The founder of the 
science of politics described man as essentially a “‘ political ” 
or ‘“‘ social’ animal; and the founder of Christianity usually 
spoke of a “‘ kingdom.” The great watchwords are Justice, 
Liberty, Responsibility. Now, there obviously is no such 
thing as American liberty, Japanese liberty, Italian liberty ; 
no such thing as English justice, German justice, Spanish 
justice; no such thing as French responsibility, Polish 
responsibility, Turkish responsibility. These things are not 
national, they. are universal. And so when Prince Bilow 
states (as he does in his book Imperial Germany) that there 
must be conflict between civilisations, he is misusing terms, 
and saying what is palpably false. But I am far from 
suggesting that our schools should teach that colourless 
thing called Internationalism ; nor would I have them exalt 
the merits of that most unsatisfactory type of human being, 
the cosmopolitan. The man without a nation is lost; he is 
like an uprooted oak, which can only wither and die. The 
great force making for cosmopolitanism is industrialism. 
That is the great leveller of the world to-day. And when a 
man cuts himself off from his particular national inheritance, 
when his heart ceases to beat more quickly at the name of his 
native land, he is well on the way toward a repudiation of all 
that is romantic, all that is spiritual, all that is best in life. 
As the Dean of St Paul’s has said, it is a poor sort of English- 
man who does not feel a lump in his throat when the white 
cliffs of Dover come into sight. It is the past that refreshes ; 
it is the past that inspires; it is the past that purifies and 
strengthens a man to play a worthy part in the present. We 
have already seen that a society which repudiates it altogether 
is certain to end in crass and sordid materialism. 

We are very far from wanting men to forget the deeds of 
their ancestors ; what we would have them do is to glory in 
those that were creditable. Let the Greek boast of Pericles, 
of Leonidas, of Themistocles, and of Plato. Let the Italian 
cherish with pride the memory of St Francis, of Dante, of 
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Leonardo, and of Garibaldi. May the day never dawn when 
the Swiss forget William Tell, or the French Joan of Arc, or 
the Jews Judas Maccabeus. The world-community which we 
are striving to create will be the richer for all these memories. 
For it takes all sorts to make a world; and a dull level of 
uniformity would be too great a price to pay even for a 
cessation of wars. You will recollect the memorable words 
said to have been uttered after the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln : ‘‘ Now he belongs to the ages.”” With equal truth 
might it have been said: ‘‘ Now he belongs to mankind.” 
We must learn to glory in one another’s great men, and in 
one another’s great deeds. People like Lincoln perform 
services for the whole world while honestly serving their own 
nation; and they are the true types of international men. 
This, if any, is the kind of education in present-day Inter- 
nationalism which we can give. 

The task is a heavy one; for at least in the recent belli- 
gerent countries the masses have awakened to a keen, if 
ephemeral, interest in foreign affairs. We hear of the 
democratisation of foreign policy. Secret diplomacy is 
denounced. British workmen are expressing an opinion as to 
the expediency of making Germany pay. ‘Tyrolese peasants 
are discussing the possibility of reconstructing the old pre- 
Bismarckian Germanic Confederation. Now, all this is 
excellent, and a very definite step forward, provided it is 
accompanied by real, serious education in foreign affairs. As 
Lord Bryce has remarked, to make men into intelligent 
citizens you must perform two extraordinarily difficult tasks : 
you must teach them to reflect and judge, and you must 
provide them with unadulterated facts to reflect and pass 
judgment upon. ‘‘ A democracy which has only learnt to 
read, without learning to weigh and to discriminate, is a much 
greater danger to the world than its illiterate ancestors, for it 
is much more liable to be misled. Without judgment the 
man follows his favourite newspaper blindly, hoping all 
things, believing all things. Now, a man who does that is 
no whit better than the man who, in the old days, voted 
according to the directions of his landlord or his priest.” 

In the remaining part of this paper we can now address 
ourselves to the two questions—(1) How can the study of the 
past promote Internationalism ? (2) How can the present 
be so studied as to enable men to ascertain the facts, and to 
pass judgment upon them ? 

owards an answer to the first question there are two 
possible lines of approach. We can take the whole span of 
recorded history (say ten thousand years) and show how 
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certain great tendencies have been at work, eliminating racial 
distinctions, reducing the number of spoken languages, 
abolishing barriers between nations, establishing a fairly 
universal and uniform material civilisation, making the 
achievements of the human mind in the domains of science 
and art the common property of the race, and gradually 
inducing a sense of world-community. Or we can trace the 
deliberate effort made by men to live amicably together and 
to settle their quarrels without an appeal to arms. The 
verdict of history is more cogent as an argument than the 
verdict of science, since the periods it deals with are shorter 
and the facts it dwells upon more familiar. We have all 
been interested and comforted by the teaching of Professor 
Nicolai in his extraordinarily able book Die Biologie des 
Krieges. It is good to be told by one of the foremost of 
living scientists that war is old-fashioned, clumsy, and 
contrary to the process of Nature. Unfortunately, the 
processes of Nature, though sure, are exceedingly slow, and 
it is cold comfort to be told that in the natural order of things 
war may have disappeared in a hundred thousand years. 
No doubt it is extremely desirable that man should take long 
views ; but, unhappily, he persists in refusing to do so. In 
his children, his grandchildren, and even his great-grand- 
children he will take a warm and lively interest; their 
sorrows will grieve him and their happiness fill him with joy. 
But beyond the fourth generation all real and practical 
interest dies. An argument which looks forward even two 
hundred years is likely to effect little when it conflicts with 
man’s evil passions—greed, jealousy, hatred. If, however, 
we limit ourselves to the period of recorded history, there is 
good reason to believe that many of the causes which, in 
days gone by, have helped to produce wars are growing 
weaker and even disappearing altogether. Scientific in- 
ventions, by bridging the gulfs of time and space, have made 
the world a very small place, whose essential unity is being 
realised more and more. How completely dependent one 
part is upon another was perhaps not completely perceived, 
even by those in high places, until they were brought face 
to face with the difficulties attending the payment of war 
indemnities. The thought of a victorious nation being unable 
to afford to accept an indemnity from its vanquished foe 
would have seemed to our forefathers the hallucination of a 
lunatic ! 

But scientific inventions are not the only causes which we 
perceive at work knitting mankind more closely together. 
A number of extremely useful and striking facts have been 
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brought together by Lord Bryce to illustrate this process. 
In the first place, we notice that nations have steadily been 
growing fewer in number. Fifty-five nations followed 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, while there are to- 
day, in what was then the Persian Empire, only seven. 
Even if we make a large allowance for vagueness in the use 
of the term “ nation,” the fact is one of great significance. 
Then, again, languages have also been growing fewer in 
number. There are now fifteen along the shores of the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean, where there must have been at 
least fifty in the days of Alexander the Great. Conquest 
has been at work drawing men together for centuries. 
History knows nothing of a time when there were no wars. 
The “noble savage,” so dear to the heart of eighteenth- 
century philosophers, is as much a figment of the imagination 
as Little Red Riding Hood or Jack the Giant-killer. Assyrians 
and Egyptians, Hittites and Lydians, were striving for mastery 
at the very dawn of history. The “ balance of power ”’ is a 
doctrine of extreme antiquity ; and the argument for sub- 
stituting, by force if necessary, a superior culture was as 
cogent in the fourth millennium B.c. as in the twentieth 
century A.D.! Hand in hand with conquest went colonisa- 
tion, diffusing in an ever-expanding circle the underlying 
ideas of a common civilisation and a kindred culture. Com- 
merce also has played an important part, from the days of 
the Phoenicians to our own. Religion became a unifying 
force as soon as worship broke off its association with a 
particular locality or people. In the hands of Paul, Chris- 
tianity became a world-religion. The religion of Buddha as 
well as that of Mahomet made the same claim. It is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of religion as a factor in world- 
history. Indeed, Lord Bryce, who is perhaps the most 
learned as well as the most judicious of living historians, 
has told us that, if we had to select any one stream of history 
as the central stream since the days of Tiberius, ecclesiastical 
history would be that stream. 

Mr Marvin has made us perfectly familiar with the part 
which philosophy and literature, science and art, have played 
as unifying forces, and we need not dwell upon it here. 
Meanwhile, the process by which smaller groups are being 
extinguished, or absorbed, or assimilated continues to operate. 
Population may be expected to increase. The standard of 
living will probably continue to rise. Languages have been 
becoming extinct at the rate of one in every two years; and 
we may ere long see the whole world speaking about ten. 
Small nations will be effaced; and although new ones may 
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perhaps appear (as in Canada as the result of the blend of 
British and French), the total number will almost certainly 
decrease. Religion is rapidly ceasing to act as an insurmount- 
able barrier ; and the only serious obstacle left is colour. 

But we must now turn for a moment to the other line of 
approach already suggested, i.e. the deliberate effort of men to 
live peaceably together. 

Leaving on one side the uncivilised and semi-civilised 
peoples, a sense of community has been recognised and 
acknowledged among nations for many centuries. Fre- 
quently, it is true, they went no further than doing lip-service 
to it, and it was seldom allowed to interfere seriously with 
schemes for self-aggrandisement. Nevertheless, the thought 
was there, rising sometimes to the dignity of an ideal, and 
not often openly and blatantly repudiated. The classical 
world had left a rich legacy. From Greece had come the 
conception of the “‘ good life ” and of “‘ citizenship.” Aristotle 
had taught men that man could not find himself except in 
association with his fellow-men. In Sparta this teaching 
led to a rigorous suppression of the individual; but in the 
Athens of Pericles, when allied with a firm belief in liberty, 
it produced the finest type of civic and individual life that 
the world perhaps has ever seen. From Rome came the idea 
of a world-empire, founded upon one law and one administra- 
tive system, and giving order, peace, and prosperity to all. 

The spirit of Rome passed into the medizval Papacy and 
the medizeval Empire, both of which claimed to be its sole heir. 
In spite of incessant conflict arising from this claim, they 
agreed upon one point—the world was to be one. 

Then came the Reformation, breaking up the old medieval 
unity, dismembering the Church, and strengthening the 
forces making for national independence and sovereignty. 
France had been travelling steadily in that direction since 
the days when the misguided patriotism of the Maid of 
Orleans had, by expelling the English, destroyed the oppor- 
tunity of Paris of becoming the centre of a vast empire, 
stretching from the Orkneys to the Mediterranean. In 
Germany the authority of the Emperor had been growing 
steadily more attenuated, while the numerous princes, 
bishops, and free cities had been winning a more complete 
control over their own affairs. In England Henry VIII. 
allied himself with the innovating tendencies in religion, 
with the result that King in Parliament became supreme 
in Church and State alike. The “ Prince” so cynically 
described by Macchiavelli, the Leviathan of the more humane 
Hobbes, arrogated to himself, within his own territorial 
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limits, all power, temporal and ecclesiastical. For a time, 
in international relations, discord and anarchy reigned 
supreme. At its worst the medieval Papacy had exercised 
a moderating influence, while the conflict of claims between 
it and the Empire had served to keep alive a certain amount 
of liberty. But now there appeared a number of sovereign 
States, each a law unto itself, acknowledging no common 
superior, and admitting no duty to one another. Seif- 
interest came to be the chief maxim of statesmanship, and 
success its only criterion. So things went on, until Western 
Europe drifted into the hideous and brutal crimes of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

But this state of affairs could not long continue. It was 
so bad that it worked its own cure. A new doctrine was 
evolved, according to which States are units in a great 
Society, the members of which have mutual rights and 
obligations. From the later years of the sixteenth century 
this doctrine began to take shape and to be taught. First 
came Balthazar Ajala, then Albericus Gentilis, then Fran- 
cisco Suarez, and, finally, the father of international law, 
Hugo Grotius. Henceforward Christian civilised States were 
deemed to constitute one family. The result was the 
formation of the European Concert, and the attempt, which 
we get all through the nineteenth century, to settle the 
affairs of the world without recourse to war. Let us not 
depreciate or belittle this attempt. It is not by ignoring or 
despising the past, not by cutting ourselves away from it 
(even were such a thing possible), that we are likely to make 
solid progress in the future! The record of the Congresses 
which met between 1815 and 1822, as well as the concerted 
action of the Powers in the affairs of Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
China, Africa, deserve sympathetic and careful, if also 
critical, study. In practice there was much selfishness, 
duplicity, and half-veiled rapacity; but in word and in 
theory there was a frank acknowledgment that nations have 
mutual obligations, that the affairs of one country are now, 
to some extent, the affairs of all, and that there exists a 
common standard of fairness and justice. Two generations 
of historians have poured scorn upon Prince Metternich for 
attempting to govern the world by conversation. We, per- 
haps, would do better to reserve a portion of our contempt 
for the great statesman whose sovereign remedy was blood 
and iron! The Metternich regime came to an end in 1848. 
But his ideas survived him; and we soon find the Concert 
as active and vigorous as ever. Subsequent developments are 
too familiar to need even a passing allusion—from the 
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Congress of Berlin to the Hague Conferences ; from the Hague 
to the Great War; from the Great War to the League of 
Nations. 

We must now rapidly conclude with a few words about the 
question which we have still left unanswered : How can the 
present be so studied as to enable men to ascertain the facts, 
and to pass judgment upon them? To this question there 
can be but one answer—the Newspaper. In large-scale 
democracies, such as exist everywhere at present, there is no 
other way of making men conversant with contemporary 
events in foreign lands. Innumerable debating societies 
have discussed the question, whether the invention of 
printing has been more of a curse or a blessing. When one 
contemplates the position of newspapers in the world to-day, 
when one realises their influence and the use which they make 
of it, the old question acquires a new meaning and a new 
interest. Indeed, as we read beneath the surface of nine- 
teenth-century European history a doubt arises as to whether 
freedom of the press has been an unmixed blessing. Take, 
for example, the few fatal hours which elapsed between the 
publication of the Ems telegram and the declaration of war 
by France. In those critical hours the newspapers of 
Germany and those of France (especially those published in 
the two capitals) strove with might and main to fan the 
flames of popular fury; and were I asked to answer the 
question, Who plunged Europe into the Franco-Prussian 
War ? my answer would be—not Bismarck, not Grammont, 
not Moltke, not Napoleon, not Eugénie, but the Paris and 
Berlin journalists! To a lesser extent the London journalists 
were responsible for the war between Britain and the Boer 
States of South Africa. 

The relation between Press and Government is an 
interesting one. The old device of controlling the Press was 
soon discontinued, for papers known to be mere, mouth- 
pieces of those in authority lost all their influence. Napoleon 
was as great a journalist as he was a soldier. Bismarck 
invented the more subtle method of hiring papers, generally 
supposed to be free and unofficial, to express his views. 
The relations between Press and Foreign Office in England 
were fully discussed in Parliament a few weeks ago. The 
Times had given deep offence to the Government, and 
Ministers retaliated by depriving it of certain sources of 
foreign news hitherto enjoyed. In a reply to the Premier, 
Lord Northcliffe pointed out that his sources of information 
were superior to those of the Foreign Office! This was true 
as far back as 1875, when de Blowitz revealed the German 
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designs for a new attack upon France ; and in 1878, when the 
same enterprising correspondent succeeded in obtaining a 
copy of the Treaty of Berlin before the Congress had formally 
risen. One also remembers the war correspondence of 
Archibald Forbes for the Daily News. 

There are many other things which may render newspaper 
reports quite unreliable. Every paper is a business concern ; 
it must pay its way, and if possible yield substantial dividends. 
To win popularity, and so increase its circulation, will therefore 
be an ever-present temptation. Worse still, it may be run 
in the interest of a group of business men; and thus an 
apparently fair and innocent article on foreign policy may 
have as its real and ultimate aim the winning of “con- 
cessions ”’ for a group of greedy and unscrupulous speculators. 
We see certain tendencies at work. The proprietor has 
ousted the editor ; and the standard of the paper for integrity 
has been consequently lowered. News is coming to be 
falsified, rather by selection and by insinuation than by 
direct falsehood. The “‘ leading article ” has lost much of its 
former importance. 

If, therefore, we are to study contemporary history 
profitably, we must bear all these things in mind. We must 
believe nothing simply because a newspaper has said it. It 
is only by long training in the use of evidence and by un- 
flagging vigilance that anything resembling the truth can be 
learned. In every case numerous reports must be collated. 
In addition, certain questions should always be asked, 7.e. : 
What party or interest does the journal usually support ? 
Is there anything in this event likely to appeal to it ? Whois 
the correspondent to whom we owe the story? Is he 
possessed of wide knowledge and a sound judgment ? More- 
over, what are his sources of information? Even the 
verdict of an honest and able correspondent should by no 
means be accepted without investigation. The file of any 
big newspaper is a standing testimony to the capacity of 
even the best journalists for making mistakes. On a path 
so beset with difficulties, the ordinary student, wishing to 
keep in touch with events abroad, would avoid daily news- 
papers altogether and devote himself to weeklies and to 
the scholarly articles which appear regularly in the big 
magazines. 

At the close of this long discussion we have all, I fancy, 
come to see one thing very clearly—that there is no short cut 
to Internationalism. For it is a matter of toleration, under- 
standing, and mutual trust; a feeling of the dignity of a 
common citizenship. But we simply will not believe that 
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world peace is a mere will-o’-the-wisp which, in all ages, 
has drawn good men from the quest of saner things. To the 
so-called “‘ century of hope” has succeeded a “‘ century of 
despair.”” Yet the student, on his lonely watch-tower, sur- 
veying the pageant and procession of the ages, will surely 
conclude that the despair of the new is as great an exaggera- 
tion as was the optimism of the old. But the New World 
will not appear merely by watching, or even by prayer; it 
will only come by hard work and strenuous endeavour. So 
we, if we are endued with any spark of the divine wisdom, 
will strive unceasingly to call it into being. 


W. WATKIN DAVIES. 


BRIsTOL. 





THE QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 
H. C. SHAWCROSS. 


It is now two and a half years since peace was formally con- 
cluded between this country and Germany, but very little 
has been done since then to make that formal peace a real one, 
whilst much has happened to perpetuate the atmosphere of war. 
In consequence, the two countries view each other with much 
the same feelings as during the actual period of hostilities. 
At this we cannot wholly wonder. The Press has gained 
such an unprecedented power over the minds of the people, 
that public opinion is often based, if not on falsehood, on 
half-truths, or on truths divorced from their context, or 
on truths distorted by being seen out of proportion. Nor 
can we be surprised at this ready acceptance of the printed 
word, when we consider how mechanical is the upbringing of the 
ordinary citizen ; how from his earliest years he is practically 
forced to accept all that he is told, to do all that he is bid, 
and in most cases neither to question nor to think at all. 
This easy gullibility of the public, by which in time of 
war the various Governments profited in order to foster 
belief in the rightness of their cause and ardour for success, is 
exploited by them in time of peace to obtain sanction for 
reaping to the utmost the fruits of victory. Thus the 
dogma of Germany’s sole responsibility, which proved so 
useful in arming the peoples for war, is now serving equally 
well to enforce the terms of peace. The Germans are 
represented not merely as sinners, but as unrepentant sinners, 
who are quite ready, when occasion offers, to repeat their 
crime. This dogma is emphasised chiefly for three reasons :— 


(1) To camouflage the sinister aims and ambitions which 
some of the Allied Powers are at present pursuing. 

(2) To strengthen the public in its resolve “to make 
Germany pay,” and thus at last realise the hopes 
so long held out to them. 

(3) To exclude from the consciousness of the allied 
peoples any suspicion of the possibility that other 


Powers may share the guilt of Germany. 
Vor, XX—No, 2, 353 18 
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On this question of Germany’s guilt we cannot deliver an 
impartial judgment unless we first make a clean sweep of all 
the preconceptions and prejudices which we have imbibed 
from our daily reading of the newspapers: and this is the more 
difficult because the conviction of Germany’s sole responsi- 
bility was instilled into us at a time when the passions of war 
ran high, and in consequence is not easy to eradicate. 
Moreover, the authors of the Versailles Treaty prefaced their 
conditions with the same assumption, knowing that without 
it they could not justify themselves in the eyes of the world. 
This justification they sought to obtain by asserting simply 
and unconditionally that the enemy had started the quarrel, 
and must therefore bear the consequences. Thus we get a 
general opinion based on no real knowledge or previous 
investigation of evidence, yet sufficiently strong to provide 
a sanction for the acts of Governments. The Press, in fact, 
not only omits the relevant facts, but often misrepresents 
them; and if it is hard for the public to know the truth 
about material facts (such as the economic condition of the 
average German), still harder is it to know anything of their 
mentality, of the prevailing opinion on fundamental questions, 
and the convictions which have governed their words and 
acts. Yet such a knowledge is indispensable for the establish- 
ment of a truer and better understanding. If we are anxious 
to be fair to our late enemies, we must also be willing to 
exercise our imagination, and try to understand their point of 
view by putting ourselves in their place. Before we condemn 
unreservedly their attitude of mind, it would be well to reflect 
on two or three circumstances which help to illuminate it. 

Before the war, the average German citizen grew up in the 
belief that his country was menaced on all frontiers, and that 
military preparations on a large scale were necessary in self- 
defence. That this view was not without foundation could 
easily be shown. It was shared, among others, by no less a 
person than our present Prime Minister, at least as regards 
inland defence. In an interview, reported in the Daily 
Chronicle of 1st January 1914, Mr Lloyd George declared that 
“the German army is vital, not merely to the existence 
of the German Empire, but to the very life and independence 
of the nation itself, surrounded as Germany is by other 
nations, each of which possesses armies about as powerful 
as her own.” It was under this conviction that the Germans 
entered the war, fought it through, and laid down their 
arms, feeling that if defeated they were not disgraced, and 
that they had done their duty as citizens. The revulsion 
of feeling which led to the revolution was due not so much 
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to belief in the responsibility of their leaders for the war, 
as to the exasperation of the discovery that the victory 
which they had been promised, and for which they had 
suffered untold privations, was a chimera. 

At the outbreak of war, the intrigues and machinations 
which led to the actual explosion were hidden from the 
ordinary citizen in Germany; but if all the documents had 
been accessible to him, it is more than doubtful that an 
impartial study of them would have led him to infer Germany’s 
sole guilt. Here again we may quote Mr Lloyd George, who 
on 23rd December 1920, at a meeting of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association, is reported to have said that the war 
‘“* was something into which they (the Governments) glided, 
or rather staggered and stumbled, perhaps through folly : 
a discussion would no doubt have averted it.” 

Since the war, the treatment meted out to Germany by 
the Allied Governments has been exactly of the kind which a 
victorious power would inflict upon an enemy whom, from 
the first, she had desired to annihilate. The continuation of 
the blockade after the Armistice, the crippling terms of the 
treaty (so hard to reconcile with the promises which induced 
the Germans to lay down their arms), the harshness with which 
those terms have been enforced,—all these things have sunk 
deep into their hearts, and caused them to regard themselves 
as ‘‘ more sinned against than sinning.” And the hopeless- 
ness of their outlook is intensified by the state of physical 
misery to which the great mass of the people have been 
reduced, and by the dark uncertainty of their future. 

With these facts in view, can we wonder that the mass of 
the German people, ready as they are to acknowledge the 
partial guilt of their former rulers, decline to admit that the 
war was deliberately planned by Germany alone, and wan- 
tonly forced upon the unwilling nations? The more men 
begin to reason on the matter, the more clearly must they see 
that it is impossible to lay the blame for so great a cata- 
strophe upon any one nation. The attitude of mind to which 
Germany appears as absolutely black, and the rest of the 
world as spotlessly white, is so inherently absurd, that its 
long survival only shows how little the average man troubles 
himself to reflect. 

Germany is accused of having let loose the war on an 
unsuspecting world. It is true the world (if by this word we 
mean the peoples of the world) was unsuspecting, but under 
this term we must include Germany as well as the other 
nations. Germany may have been foremost in the race of 
armaments, her war preparations may have been more 
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scientific, her Government have gone further than any other 
on the road of tyranny and unscrupulous domination ; but 
there were other nations equally eager in this business of 
preparation for the insane conflict. In 1914 all the big 
Powers were watching each other in distrust and fear. 
France had passed its Three Years’ Conscription Bill; Russia 
was intent on Pan-Slavonic supremacy, and was looking to 
Constantinople ; England, secure in her naval strength, was 
waiting. 

But the general public in this, and to some extent in all 
the allied countries, concerns itself only with the particular 
acts which-lighted the train and fired the mine, and seldom 
asks how the mine came to be there at all. They ignore 
entirely the long series of intrigues and agreements, ambitions 
and rivalries, which by 1914 had brought Europe into so 
inflammable a state. For them there is but one simple 
question, Who started the fight? And their answer is 
equally simple and unconsidered. Thus Germany, bearing the 
sole blame for the outbreak of the struggle, is saddled with 
the sole responsibility for the consequences. Of any other 
sort of responsibility the public is simply not aware. In- 
different to international politics as the majority are, they 
know nothing of those deeper causes which lie in the moral 
condition of Europe in 1914, or of the deeper responsibility 
arising from them; a responsibility shared by all the warring 
Governments, and not by them alone, but by financiers and 
monopolists, by pressmen, and politicians—indeed, through 
this very ignorance and indifference on their part, by the 
entire peoples of the countries concerned. 

It is evident that by thus accepting without reserve the 
dogma of Germany’s sole responsibility, we are placed from 
the first in a false position towards her. We are led to 
eondone any act of injustice or oppression on the part of her 
conquerors by the comforting thought that she has brought 
it upon herself; while any act on her side which betokens 
goodwill and readiness to atone for her share in the world- 
tragedy is interpreted as a mask to conceal her evil motives 
and designs. And Germany on her part, finding all her acts 
and gestures thus misjudged, is hindered in the free expression 
of her changed mentality and genuine desire for better 
relations. Thus thrown back on herself, she nurses a sullen 
resentment at the senseless verdict, which if it remains 
unrevoked must brand her as a criminal for many genera- 
tions; and from such feelings of resentment it is but a short 
step to the desire for revenge, and for the employment of 
any means for the recovering of her position. 
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But there is hope that this verdict is not irrevocable. 
The words of truth spoken already by those who not only 
know the facts, but wish this knowledge to become common 
property, have not fallen on deaf ears. Already in various 
countries, and most strongly among the Germans themselves, 
the demand for an impartial inquiry has been raised. 
Whether such a method of eliciting the truth would prove 
wholly successful is doubtful, so difficult would it be to 
secure free and unbiassed testimony and the production of 
all relevant documents. But much would be won by the 
mere ventilating of the question; and it is inconceivable 
that the findings of the judges, however inadequate, would 
fail to bring to light those wider aspects of responsibility 
which passion has obscured. And with the reversal of the 
verdict would come the recognition that the decisions of the 
Peace Conference, which were based upon it, must themselves 
be reconsidered and revised. Moreover, such an inquiry 
would impress upon mankind the evils of secret diplomacy, 
and bring about a better understanding between the peoples, 
in their political, economical, and social relations. It will 
then be seen that foreign policy must in future be based 
upon international co-operation and agreement, in order that 
the false ambitions of wealth and empire, and a narrowly 
conceived patriotism, may never again have the power to 
send millions of the world’s workers and thinkers to mutual 
destruction. Even now the world is troubled by the same 
ambitions and passions which led to the catastrophe of 
1914; and unless we take instant steps to avert it, the 
storm will burst upon us again. To avert it, however, 
mechanical devices and political agreements are not enough. 
We must believe in the goodwill of other peoples, and 
earnestly desire their co-operation in the work of promoting the 
well-being of all. Above all, we must strive for a higher and 
nobler spiritual vision ; for the repudiation, final and genuine, of 


“ The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can,” 


and the substitution of the belief in justice and equity for the 
creed of might. A change of heart must come, and with it a 
spirit of friendliness and toleration in the intercourse of 
the nations, strong enough to move us to acknowledge our 
mutual errors, and to go forward in confident companionship. 
Only thus can be laid the foundations of an enduring peace. 


H. C. SHAWCROSS. 


ParRKsTONE, Dorset. 
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ODE IN A GERMAN CEMETERY, 


WHERE MANY VICTIMS OF THE GREAT WAR 
WERE INTERRED. 


AMOS N. WILDER. 


RANCOoUR grows chastened in these groves of death, 
And clamorous recrimination hushed ; 

Our pain disarmed by pain, 
We can but leave upon these graves the wreath 
Our mortal foes by mortal visitation crushed 

Have woven for their slain. 


Still to this day, 
Driven by their bitterness, they come to pray, 
And kneeling in the wind-blown grass 
Grope vainly for relief, 
And as I pass 
Rise, bearing still their yet unconjured grief. 





What did these know of empire’s sordid ends 
Markets and routes and ancient rivalries, 
Balance of power and dark expediencies, 
Reasons of state, 
The vain hallucinations of the great ? 
Why should these make amends 
For others’ wrongs ? 
What guilt for all this ruin here belongs ? 
Or if some taint of envy or of hate 
Were theirs, yet even so, 
Which is their greater misery—sin or woe ? 


Muse on these mute inscriptions, each of which 
Stands for a life past divination rich 
In poignant exploitations 
And eager explorations 
Of its allotted freehold in the Day ; 
358 
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Rich in those naive essays of the heart, 
Forlorn, confiding gestures 

That of this dark enigma make assay, 
And tendril-like adventures 

Whereby we grope and sound and prove 

Whether some circumambient Love 

Greet and reward our motion to aspire. 
Muse on each acted part ; 

Forgotten exultations, rage, and smart, 
Their faith’s extinguished fire, 

And little triumphs that none think upon, 

And protests smothered in oblivion. 


Muse on this epitaph that meets the eye, 
Strangely familiar in its alien tongue, 

‘* These for our homes did die ”’,— 
Two brothers loved of nameless folk, who won 
This as earth’s final comment at Verdun, 
In that stentorian month whose havoc flung 
Its hundred thousands down to Acheron ; 

In that inordinate reaping 

Of these our fields beneath 
When twilight was congested with the hosts 
Of death’s dim, swarming envoys bent upon 
Prodigious inroads down life’s fertile coasts, 

Its virgin prairies sweeping 
In far incursions where no scythe had shone ; 
Till earth was cumbered with the oppressive weight 
Of such a garnering underneath the sun, 

Such high-heaped sheaves of death ; 

Till one by one, 

Borne off across the stars in phantom state, 

Death’s groaning wains conveyed 
The great ingathering to the realms of shade, 
And throngs unwonted choked the Stygian gate. 


.... Races of men, co-heirs of earth’s duress, 
Children of night, and orphans of the void, 
Ringed ’round with menace and with mystery, 
Condemned at birth to death in loneliness, 
Proscribed and hunted, trampled and destroyed 
By the blind furies of the earth and sea— 

Why still increase the overwhelming odds 
Against us—add this self-inflicted curse— 

That we should hunt each other in the path 

Of cataclysm, stay to vent our wrath 
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One on the other in the middle-way 

Of swift annihilation, tear and slay 

Under the onslaught of the universe, 

Wage civil war, our seats stormed by the gods ! 
E’en the wild beasts forgo their lust for blood, 
Fleeing in panic through a blazing wood..... 


Mysterious is the lot of common lives 
Lost in the mass, 
Anonymous as leaves or blades of grass 
In the thick verdure of humanity, 
And inexistent to the powers that be ; 
Such were these all ; 
And so like leaves they fall, 
Or one by one, 
Or, when some storm of retribution drives 
Over the face of mankind at the call 
Of surcharged passions, 
Unnumbered from their humble holdings wrenched, 
Before the blast they run, 
Creatures of life’s blind impulse and its altering fashions, 
To the deep drifts of still oblivion ; 
Save where their thought survives 
In that sequestered spot where they were known, 
In some frail fort of love ’gainst death and time entrenched. 


Even their vices were not all their own, 
Inevitably sown 
In childhood’s hospitable tilth 
By the thick-flying seed 
Of man’s continuing legacy of ill, 
His cherished heirlooms of disease and filth, 
And rank depravities of ancient date, 
And unimpaired inheritance of hate, 
That generation unto generation still 4 
Contrives to will. 
Errors, obscenities and passions breed, 
With germs of violence rife, 
As in a culture fitted to that end 
In human life, 
Nor need man to their breeding his impulsion lend. 


Then, fallen foe, and friend, 
Sleep, 
Sleep in repose ; 
And you, you suffering mother, cease to weep. 
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What though but some few months past we were foes, 
We fought in nightmare, as in dreams we live: 
Best to forgive. 


Aspiring howsoever, you, or I, 

The great world weaves its tentacles of ill 
Into our hearts, the solidarity 

Of mortal evil claims us ’gainst our will, 
And with it sinning, with it we must die. 


Yet those who in the world-old process caught 
Bring thither self-renunciation, aught 
Of loftier aim, of loftier ideal, 
Of loftier thought, 
And bear the common curse, the shared ordeal 
The common retribution, undeserved, 
These in all lands, all times, all causes, these 
That law by innocence appease ; 
By their sublime attractiveness they win 
The world from its fatality of sin, 
And from the common lot 
Desiring no exemption, 
Their blamelessness with mighty power is fraught 
When joined with pain, 
ed. For so Redemption, 
Redemption lifts its mighty cross again! 


So swerved 

By love’s vast leverage from its ancient grooves 
And changeless cycles of eternal wars, 

The planet moves 
To grander revolutions among softer stars 
And skies unblasted by the beams of Mars, 
To placid periods under milder rays, 
Pacific seasons, august nights and days. 


AMOS NIVEN WILDER. 


Vor. XX—No. 2. 18* 














DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion exeept under certain circumstances. Criticism of any 
article will, as a rule, be limited toa single issue of the Journal. The 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—E&d. 


‘“*A CHINESE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1921, p. 5.) 


Tue attention of the Editor having been drawn by distinguished 
Chinese scholars to important reasons for doubting the documentary 
value of the Chinese book Hsi yu chi, translated in part by the 
eminent missionary, Timothy Richard (the basis of the above article), 
and to various errors contained in it, the second article on the subject 
is withheld pending further investigations. 

EDITOR. 


“ KARMA,” 


I 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1921, p. 20.) 


THE article on Karma, written by Dr Farquhar, will have touched 
every reader by its sincerity and by its tender appreciations of the 
sorrows and pains of human life. As a Christian priest who for many 
years has been a believer in the doctrine of karma and a somewhat 
earnest student of the whole subject, I feel, however, that the article, 
in omitting certain important considerations, has failed, if I may say 
so, to present the matter in a proper light. No intelligent Christian 
person could possibly accept the doctrine as Dr Farquhar has expressed 
it. We do not believe—in fact, we explicitly deny—that the teaching 
of karma is “ that no single portion of suffering which is due to any 
soul can be averted.” Karmaisalawof Nature. Weare commanded 
by the laws of Nature, but we can often disobey them. The law of 
gravitation does not prevent any reasonably healthy man, should 
he have the will to do so, from going upstairs. I had an evil desire 
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in my former incarnation—or in one of my former incarnations— 
which has its result upon me to-day in an impulse, a tendency, a 
temptation, tosin. But I am not bound to give way to this impulse. 
The impulse is the karma, not my action. Wecan meet our bad karma 
boldly, by the grace of God, and destroy it; or by yielding to it 
reluctantly, we can weaken the strength of the new karmic force. 
We can all assist one another in overcoming bad individual karma. 
It is one of the most powerful arguments in favour of corporate wor- 
ship. Moreover, karma does not act by “‘a single portion.” The 
good and the bad karma must always be extraordinarily complex. 
Two men will commit similar sins and the results perhaps be poles 
apart, the good karma in the one case being much greater than it is 
in the other. Surely there is room for the work of pity and fellow- 
feeling when it not only helps a man to bear his lot patiently—and 
so saves him from creating bad karma afresh—but also directs the 
kindly influences towards him which will enable him to struggle more 
successfully against whatever bad karma he has yet to face. There 
is a curious lack of consideration in the article of anything but individ- 
ual karma. Much could be said on the subject of family-karma, of 
the karma of the village or town, of race-karma. Our lives and 
destinies are mingled with each other, probably to a far greater 
extent than most of us have ever imagined. Some have seen in the 
sorrows of Belgium under the German invasion the deliverance of 
that nation’s soul from a dark karma which for many years has 
hindered and clogged its true development. I have no space to discuss 
this part of the subject. But let it be conceived for one moment 
what is meant by World Karma; let it be thought how much of the 
evil we do affects the atmosphere that men breathe, how all our 
sufferings can never touch this deadening burden of mankind, how 
mankind was inevitably condemned till One should come who had 
no previous incarnation at all, but who, entering into the world and life 
of man, became partaker of that world karma, and took it on Himself 
as suffering and humiliation. One can only touch here on so tremend- 
ous a subject. But self-sacrifice has indeed a place in a karma- 
ridden world, Not all our pains are merited by individual guiltiness ; 
there will always be the people who bear the pains which are due to 
the community at large rather than to the individual men and 
women composing the community, of whom the world is not worthy. 
And many of us believe that the men who died in the war both 
wrought to their souls a great deliverance from the accumulated 
karma of their past lives, and are at this moment a glorious asset in 
the possession of the soul of the race. And this brings me to the 
question of responsibility. I confess that I do not quite understand 
Dr Farquhar when he speaks of the guilt of the makers of the War. 
‘* Every person that suffered in the war came into the world doomed 
inevitably, because of his sin, to endure all that came upon him.” 
Yes, it had all to be endured some time ; and much of it might have 
been extended over years and mingled with happy enjoyment of 
good karma. But in its terrible concentration !—that was the crime. 
The sufferers themselves found deliverance for their souls, but it 
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was acrime on the part of the others. And we are not to think 
that they could not have resisted their temptations, as humbler 
folk have to do. One remembers the old saying, ‘‘ It must needs be 
that offences come; but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.”” As Origen pointed out long ago, the differences in the 
quality of human souls are not essential differences, but arise from the 
various exercise of their power of free-will. I have only space to 
say one thing more. Karma is its name in India; but the doctrine 
is in the esoteric teaching of all the Masters. It was held by the 
ancient Christian Church, and condemned along with some excesses 
in gnostic speculation by the second Council of Constantinople (553). 
Since then, to have held it was punishable, till the other day. The 
Albigenses held it, and were destroyed by the Church. Nobody could 
have asked that question about the man born blind who did not believe 
in karma. The doctrine is older than the hills. Scientifically, it is 
stated in the Wisdom of Solomon: “ Being good I came into a body 
undefiled.” Morally, it is taught by the Lord Jesus: “‘Sin no more ; 
lest a worse thing come unto thee.” Cecit B. WELLAND. 


ALDERLEY REcToRY. 


II 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1921, p. 20.) 


In the October issue of this Journal Dr Farquhar sums up an article 
on Karma with an admission that the doctrine has been of large 
service to the Asiatic peoples, and that its pressure on the European 
mind will be distinctly healthy as a counterpoise to materialistic 
mockings at the moral law and to flabby ideas of divine forgiveness. 
He admits also its moral seriousness, its attractiveness, its considerable 
measure of moral truth, but considers that, the more carefully the 
theory is examined in the light of Christian ethical conceptions, the 
more unsatisfactory will it be seen to be, and in support of his opinion 
discusses the doctrine under the following heads :— 

Punishment.—A believer in the doctrine of karma would entirely 
agree that punishment is justifiable only when reformatory, but the 
criminal is a criminal and is, as the karma theory teaches, paying the 
due penalty for his crime. Karma is essentially a reformatory agent. 
It is not clear why the punishment cannot lead to reformation because 
the crime may have been committed in a former life, though a criminal 
often pays in the same life. He may, in the former case, not know 
exactly for what sin he suffers, but he knows full well that he suffers 
for his own and for nobody else’s sin. 

One who knows naught of karma is often no more aware of the 
particular sin for which he suffers than if it had been committed in a 
former life, and, being ignorant of the sin in the only life he knows, 
may be inclined to think that he is suffering undeservedly and there- 
fore to rail against his Maker. Not sothe believer in karma, who knows 
that there can be no injustice. The probability of the pain leading to 
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reformation is therefore in favour of the latter. Punishment to be 
reformatory must surely be merited. 

Pain.—Dr Farquhar asks if it is credible that every piece of suffer- 
ing is punishment for past sin, as karma teaches, and answers that the 
modern mind will be disposed to believe that suffering is often 
stimulative rather than punitive, and suggests that this may explain 
a good deal of the physical suffering that we see. No believer in 
karma will dissent from the view that suffering is stimulative if it is 
accepted in the right spirit. If the sufferer is not conscious of any 
reason for his pain, he is apt to take it in a spirit that will not stimulate 
him to a better life, whereas the believer in karma knows that he is 
suffering the natural and just consequence of his sin, and is therefore 
more likely than the non-believer to respond to the stimulus. But 
should we not say that the suffering is corrective rather than punitive ? 
No decent parent or schoolmaster would punish a child excepting 
with the idea of teaching it a better way, nor would he correct it 
unless it had infringed the law. 

If suffering is regarded merely as stimulative, what are we to 
think of the suffering of a baby who, born, as too many are, hopelessly 
diseased, lives for a few months a life of agony, and dies? If there is 
no question of debt, how can we regard the suffering as stimulative ? 

Preventable Suffering —Dr Farquhar says that according to 
karma there is no such thing. One might as well say that 
according to the law of gravitation there is no such thing as 
preventing a fall. Gravity acts always, but it can be counteracted. 
If a cannon-ball rolls off a table, I can catch it. If a man falls over- 
board, I can jump in and save him. Of course, the ball may be too 


heavy and the man’s karma too strong, but the ball is an inert mass . 


and thé man is not, and his karma may require that he be restored to 
life. The workings of karma are beyond us, and we have no right to 
let a man drown. We are told not to judge. How do I know that 
the very shock of his immersion may not be the necessary stimulus 
to a better life ? 

So with medical effort, social reform, etc. A belief in karma 
would not deter from such efforts, but rather urge us to them, for, 
as fallible men and women are always making new karma, it is our 
duty to provide conditions that will tend to purer life. So long as 
men continue to pile up debts which will have to be paid off in this 
‘and future earth-lives they will make no evolutionary progress, and 
until they are educated to see this they will, according to the teaching 
of the East, return again and again until the debt is paid to the 
uttermost farthing. 

I do not think with Dr Farquhar that, the more men succeed in 
doing for the prevention of pain and misery, the less they will be 
inclined to accept the karma hypothesis, but that, the more men 
accept the hypothesis, the more will they aim at the prevention of 
pain and misery. If a man is saved from drowning or from disease 
or death by medical aid, the more likely.is he to mend his ways and 
so modify or cancel the debt he owes. 

The law of karma is not a blind mechanical law like that of gravita- 
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tion. A sinner who fervently desires to be released from the grasp 
of his sin will, though he has to pay the debt, certainly not suffer 
to the same extent as a sinner who has no such desire, who merely 
dreads the punishment. A sufferer who bears his pain cheerfully, 
knowing that it comes from a law of a God of love and justice, that he 
suffers the just consequence, surely does not feel the pang of one who, 
ignorant of his guilt, fecls that he is the victim of injustice. Physical 
suffering is not the whole of the matter, and spiritual joy and trust 
may and do go a long way in mitigation of the agony. 

Unmerited Suffering—If we believe in the absolute justice of 
the Ruler of the Universe, there can be no such thing. 

Self-Sacrifice—This is a difficult point, but is a belief in karma 
incompatible with a full recognition of the heroism and self-sacrifice 
of those who did voluntarily and heroically suffer, and who did save 
us from death or worse? Whether or no they died for a mirage, 
whether or no their heroism was of no avail inasmuch as their sacrifice 
was powerless to save their loved ones from the just retribution of 
their sins, none the less does their act arouse our loving admiration, 
and in no whit does a belief in karma rob it of its moral splendour. 

The self-sacrifice, the self-devotion were as great and noble even 
if they at the same time paid an outstanding debt of their own. We 
may rest assured that no such thought entered their minds. 

But does the believer in karma regard it as a rigid law against 
which naught can prevail? A man commits a murder, is not found 
out, and dies unpunished. He still owes the debt, and according to 
karma will have to pay in a future earth-life. He may be re-born an 
innocent child and suffer death by violence, and so pay his debt; but, 
on the other hand, he may live and devote his life to the welfare of 
others in love and service, and so cancel his debt. 

May not our participation in love, sympathy, and service for those 
who died to save us bring, in some degree at least, the redemption of 
our debts, so that we are saved by their sacrifice just as really as if 
they stood before us and received in their bodies the bullets that would 
have reached us? If so, their sacrifice was no mirage; they did their 
part, and it behoves us to do ours if we are to give it full effect. Many 
a wife, parent, sister entered in spirit into the heroism, the self-devotion 
of the loved one who died for them as truly as if they stood at his side 
at the moment, and suffered perhaps more in some cases than those 
who were cut off in the vigour of their youth—aye, and perhaps still 
suffer, while those they loved and lost are, we believe, lifted above all 
pangs and regrets. Their heroism loses none of its splendour though 
we realise also the heroism of the widow who, with a smile to hide her 
breaking heart, parted with her only child. Surely her sacrifice 
covered a multitude of sins. 

A believer in karma is not called upon to apply it to the sufferings 
of the Christ, who came from a higher world to save us from our sin, 
to lift us out of its grip and domination, but only in so far as we co- 
operate by giving up ourselves to the service of our fellows and bearing 
their burdens as He did ours, because we are compelled thereto by 
overwhelming love and sympathy. We may thus unconsciously 
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pay our outstanding debt, but that is no reason why we should drag 
Him down to our level. 

Guilt.—In the case of a child born blind, karma teaches that, 
even though his blindness be the result of his parents’ sin, he also is 
guilty, for otherwise he would be the innocent victim of a gross 
injustice. Of course, if his parents had not sinned, their child would 
have been born happy and healthy, and the blind child born to other 
parents. I greatly doubt if the sting is lessened by a belief in karma. 
The parents would realise that a blind child was born to them as a 
result of their sin; it would surely be a mean-spirited parent who 
could, even for a moment, feel any relief in the knowledge that the 
child also had sinned. 

As for those who caused the late war and its immeasurable suffering 
and loss, I can only refer to the words of our Lord: “It is impossible 
but that offences will come; but woe unto him through whom they 
come.” 

Divine Forgiveness —Our Lord most emphatically tells us that 
our debts will have to be paid to the uttermost farthing. When in 
the Lord’s Prayer we are taught to pray for forgiveness of our sins, 
it was surely not that we should ask for the remission of the penalty, 
but that we may be freed from the domination of the sins that most 
easily beset us, that naught may stand in the way of the prodigal’s 
return. It is reasonable to believe that one who accepted karma 
would even pray that he may suffer the due penalties in order that 
nothing may check his upward progress, that he may lay aside every 
weight (pay every debt) that clogs his progress. 

Calamity.—Is it clear that karma argues that the sufferer has been 
guilty of heinous sin? We are all guilty of innumerable minor sins, 
and may pay them off in innumerable minor pains or, in our anxiety 
to clear the debt, in one great calamity. Surely a believer in karma 
would be as unlikely as a non-believer to say of a sufferer that his 
calamity was a divine judgment. On the contrary, he would be more 
inclined to pity him, both as a sufferer and as a sinner. It is not clear, 
however, why Dr Farquhar should, as would appear, differentiate 
between a believer in karma and one who “ understands the spirit of 
Christ.”” I cannot admit that the believer in karma is in any degree 
behind the non-believer in that respect. I see no reason why a 
Christian should not accept karma. 

Pity.—Why should we not pity one whom we know to be suffering 
for his sins as much as one whom we believe to be the victim of un- 
deserved suffering ? Can we realise the Christ differentiating between 
them? Surely He would, if so, pity the former as both sufferer and 
sinner, and in so far as we have His spirit shall we. As for the Hindu 
widow who repudiated any responsibility for outcaste orphans, there 


‘are bigots in all religions. I once heard an Anglican priest declare 


emphatically from a public platform that to give to Dr Barnardo was 
to rob God. ; 

Service towards those in Distress—A belief in karma in no way 
checks the impulse towards loving service or pity; it would tend 
rather to increase it. No doctor worthy of the name would remit 
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his efforts because he knew the sufferer to be the victim of his own sin. 
It is not the belief or disbelief in karma that makes the difference ; 
the difference is in the man. 

Progress.—‘‘ Karma necessarily works most seriously against 
progress,” because “the general tenor of our lives is irrevocably 
fixed.” Karma is not kismet. It does not teach that our fate is 
irrevocably fixed. We have to pay our debts, but we need not add 
to the account. A calamity cheerfully and uncomplainingly borne 
clears off a debt, while one borne rebelliously adds to the indebtedness. 
Every act of unselfishness, of high aspiration, of loving service given 
without thought of self relieves the load. 

A believer in karma is not like a miser ever poring over his bank 
account and setting off credit against debit. There is no reason why 
he should not be as healthy-minded, as disinterested, as given to service, 
as devout a disciple of the Christ as one who never heard of the 
doctrine. 

Dr Farquhar admits that the doctrine has many valuable features, 
but concludes that in the light of Christian ethical conceptions it is 
the more unsatisfactory the more carefully it is examined. As I have 
tried to point out, I think that he is mistaken, that the doctrine is a 
valuable one, that a believer therein may be as good a Christian as a 
non-believer, that instead of hardening the heart, it has the opposite 
effect, that it is morally elevating, and finally, that it appeals to us as 
true because no other doctrine or hypothesis so fully satisfies our sense 
of justice, and our belief that the Universe is ruled by One with whom 
there is no variableness or shadow of turning. C. H. Ozanne. 

BaRCOMBE, SUSSEX. 





A CORRECTION. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1921, p. 786.) 


On pp. 786-789 of the Hibbert Journal (July 1921) we find a careful, 
intelligent, and at many points interesting review of Spengler’s 
Untergang des Abendlandes. But it is amazing to read, on p. 787, 
that ‘“* We are introduced by Dr Spengler to three dominating Kulturs : 
the Ancient, or Hellenic; the Indian, or Magic; the Gothic, or 
Faustian, or Western.” And again: ‘‘ Indian culture (to which much 
less study is devoted) deals with the problem of good and evil, God 
and Devil; its mathematics are algebraic ; its art is of the unearthly ; 
its religion, of good and bad spirits.”” Now, even a casual reader of 
the Untergang must know that the word “Indian” should be 
“Arabic,” or “‘ Early-Christian.” It is this “‘ Kultur ” and this only 
to which Spengler constantly applies the epithet ‘‘ magic.” Thus, 
as early as p. xv of the “ Contents,” we read: ‘‘ The late-antique 
cults as magic Monotheism,” and even earlier (p. xi), ‘‘ Magic and 
Faustian Christianity’; and on turning to p. 255 we read of “‘the 
magic soul of the Arabic Kultur,” and on p. 256 of “‘ the movement that 
transformed the magic oriental-arabic Christianity into the Faustian 
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(Christianity) of the occidental church,” and “ of the magic Chris- 
tianity of the church-fathers.”  — 

It is needless to multiply examples. A rapid glance (of a few 
minutes) through a friend’s copy of Der Untergang (my own annotated 
copy is 900 miles away) detects about thirty such uses of the word 
“magic” in connection with the Arabic or Early-Christian Kultur, 
and it is certainly this Arabic Kultur that is second in order, third in 
importance, of the three great Kulturs treated (the “‘ Indian ”’ is 
mentioned only incidentally, especially under its degenerate civilised 
form of Buddhism, never as magic) ; it is ‘‘ the magic soul of the Arabic 
Kultur, awaking at the time of Augustus in the region between the 
Nile and the Euphrates, with its Algebra and Alchemy, etc., etc.” 
(p. 255). In a footnote to p. 267 we read: “‘ The Syrian sun-cults, 
as well as the Mithras- and Serapis-cult, along with Primitive 
Christianity (neben dem Urchristentum), belong to the early-Arabic 
religions of the magic type (magischen Stils).”” Throughout his book 
Spengler treats Early-Christianity as the one most important initial 
phase of this ‘‘ magic Arabic soul.” Thus, in his first ‘‘ Table, of 
‘Isochronous ’ Epochs of Spirit,” the third great column is headed 


** ARABISCHE 
SEIT 0,” 


and under the title of “Spring: . . . 1. Birth of a Myth grossen 
Stils as expression of a new God-feeling,”’ we find in this third 
column 
** 0—300 
URrcHRISTENTUM 


EVANGELIEN, APOKALYPSE; - 
LEGENDE.”’ 


Coérdinated in the same line with this “ Urchristentum” we find 
““ Mythologie des Veda ” and “‘ Olympischer Mythus.”’ 

Such facts as the foregoing disclose an attitude of mind in Spengler 
that seems in the highest degree significant and not excelled in interest 
by anything in his whole volume—an attitude that we should cer- 
tainly never suspect from reading the review in the Hibbert Journal, 
where the substitution of “‘ Indian ”’ for “‘ Arabic ” and the omission 
of any reference to Christianity effect a camouflage. 

WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH. 


CotumBia, MIssouRI. 




















SURVEY OF RECENT THEOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE. 


By Tue Rev. Proressorn JAMES MOFFATT, D.D., D.Litt. 


WE have to chronicle the publication of two single-volume dictionaries. 
In A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics (London: Waverley Book 
Company) Dr Shailer Mathews and Dr G. B. Smith of Chicago 
University have edited what is a most serviceable handbook, whose 
aim is “‘ to define all terms (not strictly biblical) of importance in the 
field of religion and ethics, and at the same time to discuss with 
some fullness terms of primary value.” There is a place for such a 
work. Many people desire information of this kind who have no 
access to the large encyclopedias. The work has been carried out 
by a large number of contributors, almost entirely American. The 
articles are often signed, and almost invariably give a succinct, 
adequate account of their subjects. There are plenty of cross- 
references ; there is a bibliography at the end; and the book is 
handsomely printed. For readers who cannot afford more than one 
volume of this kind, the present dictionary is precisely what they want. 
We congratulate the editors and the publishers upon their enterprise. 
The other book is An Encyclopedia of Religions (Routledge), which 
really does not rival the former work ; it is a handbook to the study 
of comparative religion, giving exactly the sort and amount of infor- 
mation which an ordinary student wishes to have at easy command. 
It is a feat to have written a book like this single-handed, but Mr 
Maurice A. Canney has carried out his task with skill and judgment. 
The data are often fresh, and the facts are put lucidly. This is a 
distinct success. The growing desire among the public for light upon 
matters of religious usage far and near ought to win a widespread 
welcome for this compact encyclopedia. 

Mr Canney has no article on “ Resurrection,” but Dr Shailer 
Mathews in his Dictionary writes that “the Christian doctrine of 
resurrection early shifted from the raising of the shade from the 
underworld as in the Jewish and doubtless the early Christian belief, 
to the raising of the particles of flesh from the grave and their 
re-combination in the original body, which as a partner in the 
conduct of the spirit was to share in its post-mortem fate.” The 
‘* doubtless ” in this sentence would doubtless be denied by Dr J. T. 
Darragh, who has written an elaborate dogmatic account of The 
870 
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Resurrection of the Flesh (S.P.C.K.) to prove that the orthodox 
Christian belief involves the survival of the substance or essence of 
the body even amid the wreck which death makes of its earthly 
organisation. He quotes largely from the patristic writers to dis- 
prove the ordinary assertion that this doctrine was held in a material- 
istic sense, and is evidently much attracted by the conjecture that 
God preserves at death the original atom of the body, when its other 
physical elements disappear. 

Both: dictionaries have articles on ‘“ Sacrifice,” as might be 
expected, the American one being by Dr J. M. Powis Smith, who 
points out that “ whatever theory of sacrifice be adopted, it must 
be borne in mind that for the early sacrificers themselves the act was 
the important thing, the interpretation of the act was of small 
importance.” Nowadays it is the interpretation which engrosses 
our minds. What it means is shown well in the noteworthy article 
on “ Sacrifice” which Dr S. A. Cook contributes to the Journal of 
Theological Studies (July, pp. 8327-346). In form this is a review of 
Loisy’s Essai historique sur le Sacrifice ; but in reality, like Lagrange’s 
recent review of the same writer’s treatise on the mystery-religions, 
it is a penetrating study of the theory of sacrifice, one of the dis- 
tinguished pieces of criticism which occasionally appear in critical 
literature. One of its many merits is the light thrown upon the 
‘curiously mechanical and intellectualistic conception of religion 
which mars M. Loisy’s learned treatise.” We may bracket with this 
the brief examination of the “ Do ut des” element in sacrifice by 
G. van der Leeuw (Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft, 1921, pp. 241-253), 
who traces its effects in mystical religion. The theological aspect is 
discussed by Professor Lofthouse in a thoughtful Fernley Lecture, 
Altar, Cross, and Community (Epworth Press). He regards sacrifice, 
when rightly interpreted, as furnishing “‘ the type of the reconciliation ” 
by means of which our moral relations with God and man are realised ; 
Christ’s sacrificial death brings us “ into living and active harmony ” 
with God’s will and mind. The discussion of sacrifice in its ethical 
significance is excellent. In this connection we have to note an 
unpretending but informing Introduction to the Study of Some Living 
Religions in the East (Duckworth), by Dr Sydney Cave. The religions 
are Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Islam, and the faiths of 
China and Japan. Mr L. Patterson’s Mithraism and Christianity 
(Cambridge University Press) is a careful examination of the data 
collected by Cumont and others, which converges on the conclusion 
that early Christianity was not indebted to Mithraism for any of its 
distinctive doctrines or practices. He rightly draws attention to the 
exclusion of women from active part in the service as a handicap 
upon Mithraism. ‘“ Our inquiry into the doctrines of Mithraism 
has shown that some belief in ‘ the Incarnate Word,’ Sacrifice, Com- 
munion, and the Future Life was held by the votaries of Mithra. 
But it would be simple paltering with the truth to pretend that 
Mithraic and Christian teachings on these questions are more or 
less identical or even very similar.” Mr Patterson, among other 
things, urges that the “‘ miraculous” birth of Mithra is no analogue 
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to the virgin birth of Jesus; and in the Church Quarterly Review (July, 
pp. 805-824) Mr F. H. Smith studies the Buddhist birth-stories to 
the same effect. Indeed, it is Buddhism which is attracting special 
attention at present in comparative religion. Mr Kenneth Saunders, 
for example, in The Journal of Religion (July, pp. 355-361), pleads 
for a sympathetic approach to it as a faith which inculcates contem- 
plation and the unity of life on a spiritual basis. He thinks the 
Johannine writings are best adapted for the Buddhistic East: ‘‘ The 
more they are studied by Eastern thinkers the more clearly it will 
be seen that: Christianity is not essentially the legalistic and Hebraic 
religion which it has too often appeared.” Mr Yu Yue Tsu, in the 
same Journal (September, pp. 497-512), describes “‘ signs of awakening 
in Chinese Buddhism, after centuries of quiescent existence.” The stir- 
ring has been going on for over ten years, since 1910 woke the Buddhists 
to the ignorance and avarice of their monks. This organising reform 
has been succeeded by a spiritual regeneration, headed by a saintly 
monk called T’ai Shu, though as yet it has only affected a fragment 
of the huge mass of Buddhistic monks and nuns. Mr Tsu is afraid 
that the pessimistic spirit of Buddhism will always handicap it in 
meeting the buoyant modern spirit, and that the reforming tendencies 
are more pathetic than promising. 

In the Revue @histoire ecclésiastique (October, pp. 547-574) Father 
Pinard closes his survey of the theory of religious experience from 
Luther to William James. This series of articles is mainly useful to 
those who resent “le rejet péremptoire de tout dogme défini.” The 
closing pages on Ritschl, Ménégoz, and the pragmatists, for example, 
do not offer any criticism except what is obvious and familiar. Gaston 
Rabeau’s essay, “‘ Concept et jugement: Etude sur quelques formes 
du relativisme contemporain,” in the Revue des Sciences philosophiques 
et théologiques (July, pp. 825-351), is of a very different character. 
The writer grapples with the recent argument of M. Brunschvicg, 
especially, that idealism occupies itself not with metaphysical fixed 
entities but with the conceptions formed by the human spirit ; he sets 
himself to oppose to this the philosophical implicates of Thomas of 
Aquinum, viz. that the concept implies a relation to some object, the 
perception of an objective reality or of an ontological element. The 
veteran M. E. Ménégoz has issued Publications diverses sur le, fidéisme 
et son application a l’ensetgnement traditionnel (Paris, 1921), a collec- 
tion of articles upon the liberal Protestant interpretation of Christianity 
and the Bible, which shows that he is undismayed by the recent 
attacks upon this method, and alive to the need for a free spirit in 
discussing religion, a spirit which is free and at the same time pro- 
foundly religious. In Theological Reconstruction: A Plea for Freedom 
(Sydney: Angus & Robertson) the Rev. John Edwards reprints an 
inaugural address to the Presbyterian General Assembly, N.S.W., 
which is a plea for liberal theology, emancipated from any authority 
of an external kind, ecclesiastical or biblical. Mr Edwards is quite 
outspoken. He feels it laid upon him, in the interests of the Gospel, 
to plead for a recognition of God’s spirit outside the letter of the Bible, 
and for emancipation from the dualism in the idea of God which is 
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** still a dominant factor in ordinary theology.” He adumbrates a 
new theology in the treatment of the atonement and of the Person 
of Christ, and declares his mind with a refreshing candour. ‘‘ We 
need not be anxious about bringing Christianity up to date ; we must 
get up to Christianity ; for the true Christianity is always ahead of 
date.”” Or, as he puts it elsewhere, “ the doctrines of God and of 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel are still far ahead of the theology and 
Christology of the Church.” The notes of sincerity and ardour are 
most attractive in this cry for progress. Probably what Mr Edwards 
desires is the kind of re-thinking which Dr P. J. Maclagan offers in 
The Gospel and Its Working (Student Christian Movement), four 
lectures upon the fundamental truths of Christianity which are 
distinguished by independence and religious candour. Dr Maclagan 
concentrates upon the Gospel as the revelation of a self-less mind in 
Jesus, which is the expression of God’s love and the ideal of our lives. 
“‘ Tf Christianity is true to itself it presents its ideas and makes its 
varied appeal from the fact of God in Christ as its central standpoint.” 
This is the keynote of his reinterpretation. The philosophical basis, 
if worked out, would not be far removed from that of Brunschvicg, 
in his recent Nature et liberté (Paris, 1921), in which, for example, 
applying his dynamical conception of truth in touch with varying con- 
ceptions to religion, he writes: “‘ La religion de l’esprit ne contredira 
pas ce qui est essentiel dans les religions positives; elle prolonge, 
elle achéve, le mouvement de leur vie profonde. Par la vertu du germe 
originel qui était déposé dans la pensée de Jésus, ou par la vertu propre 
des races dont le développement spirituel s’est accompli a l’intérieur 
du christianisme, le progrés de la conscience religicuse s’est manifesté 
dans notre monde occidental, comme l’inquiétude perpétuelle d’une 
foi qui se replie sur soi pour se scruter, se préciser, se reviser sans fin ” 
(p. 159). The italics are ours. 

Some time ago a Shorter New Testament was published in America, 
It is now followed by a Shorter Old Testament, edited by Professor 
C. F. Kent (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d.). The book is capitally 
printed, and ina handy form. There are over six hundred pages, the 
contents being arranged in 384 numbered paragraphs, each with a 
modern title. Professor Kent and his coadjutors have omitted or 
abbreviated not only the less edifying parts of the Old Testament, but 
the duplicate narratives. Naturally, there is very little of Leviticus, 
only extracts from the first six chapters of Joshua are included, the 
books of Chronicles are ignored, and parts of Jeremiah are left out, 
for example. The principle of selection has been the aim of catching 
the interest of the busy modern reader. No verse-numbering is 
included, and the translation is new, an admirable attempt “ to make 
it literal rather than literalistic, and to present the thought of the 
Bible writers so simply that it can be easily understood by all.” 
Dr Loring W. Batten’s article on “‘ Some Features of the Religion of 
Israel ” (Constructive Quarterly, September) notices ‘‘ the fact that 
great good was accomplished in the nation by the priestly religion,” 
which organised the sacrificial element. This is important, just 
because the dissenters or prophets came to attack not only the 
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degenerate priests but the entire sacrificial system, as the Reformers 
did in the sixteenth century. Later, in the post-exilic period, prophets 
like Joel and Haggai were more in accord with the priests. Finally 
there arose the ‘‘ Wisdom ”’ school, theologians or moralists as the case 
might be. Dr Batten’s point is that Hebrew religion was one of 
“diversity, not of uniformity.” Dr Foakes Jackson publishes a 
fourth and revised edition of his Biblical History of the Hebrews 
(Cambridge: Heffer), which has won a place of its own among educa- 
tional manuals. Some fresh matter has been added, especially on the 
period between the Testaments. Rudolf Kittel’s Die Religion des 
Volkes Israel (Leipzig) is on the same general lines, but less flexible 
to criticism; certainly it will not supplant the English volume for 
English readers. In the department of Old Testament criticism, 
Dr Melville Scott’s Message of Hosea (S.P.C.K.) deserves a hearty 
welcome and careful study. It is an independent, scholarly attempt 
to throw light upon the meaning of Hosea’s prophecies by translation, 
exposition, and critical rearrangement of the text. Dr Scott gives 
reasons for his inability to accept the methods and results of Dr Harper, 
holding that the hopeful passages are too organic to Hosea’s mind to 
be relegated to an interpolator. He offers the interesting conjecture 
(which is Canon Box’s view also, by the way, though Dr Scott is not 
aware of this) that ch. iii. should follow i. 9. There is a persuasive 
argument for the authenticity of ch. xiv. as a final appeal, not a 
prediction, and the burden of the book is that “‘ there is no room for 
re-writing Hosea at will, as is done in measure by Dr Harper, and with- 
out measure by Dr Cheyne.” Sometimes this protest seems to carry 
Dr Scott too far. Thus, xiv. 9 is surely an editorial conclusion, But 
he has brought forward considerations which tell against any hasty 
recourse to excisions in dealing with this series of poetical messages, 
and a critical appendix proves that he is not by any means a prisoner 
to the Massoretic text. Mr St Clair Tisdall (Eapositor, November) 
pleads for a reconsideration of the date of Daniel in view of the 
linguistic inferences which may be drawn from a study of the Assouan- 
Elephantiné Aramaic papyri (fifth century B.c.). Mr W. E. Beet 
(Expositor, October) argues that although the ethical standard of 
‘“* Esther ” is not particularly high, and although God’s name never 
occurs in it, the book is designed to suggest that “‘ the most fortuitous 
occurrences ”’ are “ links in a chain of purpose,” and that “* the Great 
Unnamed is the ruling factor in human life, though He often works 
by means not always easy to detect.” Dr Jacob Hoschander’s paper 
in the October number of The Jewish Quarterly Review (pp. 151-194) 
on “ Esther in the Light of History ” offers some acute and ingenious 
suggestions about the narrative, e.g. that Mordecai at first was not a 
thorough Jew, indeed that he disapproved of his fanatical co-religion- 
ists, and only sided with them, rather imprudently, after Haman struck 
at their religion. The fact that Mordecai was a Persian, who adhered 
to Judaism, explains, according to Dr Hoschander, a number of 
obscure points in the story, e.g. Haman’s hesitation about punishing 
Mordecai for his insolence. Dr Hoschander thinks that the word 
‘“* Purim ” was connected with the term for the Persian festival of 
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Farwardigan. ‘“‘ The casting of lots on the Persian new-year festival 
may have been a general custom which Haman also used for deter- 
mining the fate of the Jews. The latter, by adopting the name of the 
Persian new year as that of their own day of commemoration, may 
have intended not only to commemorate the danger they had escaped, 
but also to disguise the very nature of this festival in order not to 
offend the Persians.”” Dr Hoschander’s postulate is that the Jews 
were persecuted for their religious views, not for their nationality, and 
that Haman’s policy was not due to any personal antipathy but to 
the requirements of the Persian government, which resented the 
Jewish faith as a disturbance and threat to the stability of the 
nation. 

The problem of ‘“‘ The Secrets of Enoch” has been raised again, 
this time by Professor N. Schmidt (Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, October, pp. 8307-312), in connection with the two recensions 
of that apocalypse. In opposition to those who, like Dr Charles, 
regard the shorter recension, B, as an arbitrary abbreviation of the 
Slavonic A, which is held to represent the original text more faith- 
fully, Professor Schmidt argues that B goes back to a Greek original 
which in turn was probably “a translation of an Aramaic or Hebrew 
work, written in Palestine before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 a.p.,”’ 
whereas A represents a later, expanded version with Hellenistic 
sympathies. He points out that B only retains one trace of “* Hellen- 
istic ” thought, viz. the statement about the world being created out 
of what was invisible or non-existent. But this is held to have been 
possible for a Palestinian Jew, as “a protest against the notion that 
the world was created out of previously existing material.”” B. Motzo 
concludes his study of the Wisdom of Solomon in the Rivista trimestrale 
di Studi Filosofici e Religiosi (pp. 163-172) by a comparison of its 
teaching with that of Philo, bringing out the analogies and contrasts. 
This is not unfamiliar ground, but Signor Motzo does offer a novelty 
in his note on Wisdom xviii. 14 f., where the all-powerful Word, during 
the dead night, ‘“‘ leaped from the royal throne, a stern warrior, into 
the midst of the doomed land ” as a deadly emissary of the divine 
vengeance. We are pointed back to the literary source of this meta- 
phor in the first book of the Iliad, when Phcebus Apollo descends in 
anger from Olympus to strike death into the Greek camp. 

Several books have been issued upon the teaching of Jesus, which 
are meant for an educated popular audience. Two of these are 
competently done. One is Mr A. H. Lowe’s The Manner of the Master 
and Studies in His Teaching (Epworth Press); it presents in a well- 
arranged sequence the cardinal features of what Jesus taught. The 
other is on slightly different lines, but written with the same object 
in view, viz. Mr A. C. Deane’s Rabboni (Hodder & Stoughton). It 
draws in slight but graphic outline the contents of the teaching of 
Jesus, and is distinctly effective. 


‘* We have heard the voice that spake upon the mount, 
Unwearied of the generations dead, 
And in a watch have been content to count 
The loaves, and leave the Word unharvested.”’ 
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Mr Deane shows us how to make harvest of the records of the Gospels, 
by sketching the methods and the impression of Jesus as a religious 
teacher. There is considerable freshness in this work. It stirs the 
reader’s interest and clarifies the mind. Dr D. M. Ross takes a 
wider range in The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History (James 
Clarke). He begins by emphasising the “regnant ideas of Jesus ” 
in the Synoptic Gospels; then he traces the wonderful insight into 
these principles which was shown by the apostles. But the crucial 
point now is, were the subsequent developments legitimate? Dr 
Ross makes loyalty to the ideals of Jesus a test of such developments, 
and analyses the aberrations in sacramentarianism, which lowers the 
idea of God’s grace; in sacerdotalism, which narrows the access to 
God; and in orthodoxy, which exaggerates assent to theological 
doctrines. Dr Ross writes for people inside the Church who are 
perplexed by modern difficulties. He desires to quicken the power 
and efficiency of Christians. And he hopes to do so by arguing that 
“the real unity of the Christian society is not to be found in the 
framework of an ecclesiastical organisation,” but “‘ in thé one Christ- 
inspired life of those who own Jesus as Lord,” i.e. not simply as a 
teacher but as “‘ the Redeemer and Leader of humanity.” The book 
is bravely and cordially written by a thoughtful observer. The 
veteran Dr Lyman Abbott comes to a similar conclusion in What 
Christianity Means to Me (New York: The Macmillan Company). 
He re-states his view that Christianity as taught by Jesus Christ is 
reflected fairly in the New Testament, ‘“‘ He finds no satisfaction 
in scholastic definitions of a triune and little-known God, in the 
ecclesiastical characterisations of Jesus as Light of Light, Very God 
of Very God, Begotten and not made, and the like. His interest is 
in the divine light which Jesus Christ brought into the world.” Part 
of the book is autobiographical, but the larger part is a discussion 
of what Dr Abbott takes to be the genuine spirit of Jesus as reflected 
in his sayings. 

M. Jules Breitenstein’s paper on the parables of Jesus (Revue de 
Théologie et de Philosophie, 1921, pp. 97-118) has little that is fresh 
to those who know Jiilicher’s treatise; he fails to understand that 
allegory was common in the rabbinic parables, for example, and that 
it is too rigid a method to exclude it entirely from what are supposed 
to be the authentic parables of Jesus. Mr F. J. Badcock (Journal 
of Theological Studies, July, pp. 321-826) argues that ‘‘ Moses and 
Elijah talking with ” Jesus during the prophetic vision of the trans- 
figuration mean not the Law and the Prophets but Moses and John 
the Baptist (—Elijah) as the beginning and the end of the old dis- 
pensation. Jesus identified John with Elijah as the last figure in 
the pre-messianic age, but Peter (to whom we owe the report) did 
not. Another revolutionary hypothesis in the same journal (pp. 367- 
370) is thrown out by Mr C. H. Mayo, who proposes to make the cock- 
crowing which startled Peter the gallicinium or trumpet-blast blown 
by the Roman garrison in the adjoining Antonia “at the close of 
the third night-watch, and the change of guard.” Maurice Goguel’s 
article in the Revue d’ Histoire des Religions (pp. 128-162) on John vii. 
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contends that the allusion to disciples of Jesus in Judea is secondary, 
and that “brothers”? probably means “ disciples ” (as in xx. 17) ; 
verses 25-80 are an addition, like verses 37-44 (the latter perhaps 
added by the evangelist himself); viii. 20a belongs to the source of 
vii. 1-14, and so on. The point of the intricate textual analysis of 
vii.—xii. is that the Judean and Jerusalem mission of Jesus was much 
more important and lengthy than the synoptic tradition suggests. 
It is curious that Mr H. J. Flower (Expositor, October, pp. 318-320) 
thinks that John vii. 87-44 has been displaced, and that its original 
site was after verse 52; also that Professor C. H. Dodd (Expositor, 
October, pp. 273-291) has independently worked out the problem of 
John vi.-vii. by suggesting that this reflects a parallel to Mark vi. 31= 
vii. 37 (viii. 1-21); viii. 22-x. 1, John vii. 1-9 being equivalent to 
Mark ix. 30, and John vii. 10 identical with Mark x. 1. This solution 
does not require the radical handling of the Johannine text which 
M. Goguel employs. In The Expository Times (November, pp. 74—78) 
Mr G. H. C. Macgregor proposes a rearrangement of John vii.-viii. 
which is more thoroughgoing than has hitherto been suggested. 
His interesting theory is that viii. 12-20 originally lay between 
vii. 15-24 and vii. 1-14, that the latter passage was followed by 
vii. 25-86, and that viii. 21-59 then came, followed by vii. 


| 45-52, 87-44, 


In the Revue Biblique (July, pp. 821-348) R. P. E. B. Allo writes 
upon “‘ La synthése du dogme eucharistique chez Saint Paul,” arguing 
that the tradition about the Lord’s Supper which Paul received and 
transmitted was in every essential the eucharistic dogma at present 
taught by the Roman Catholic Church. Even the absence of any 
allusion to a presiding priest does not daunt this theologian. ‘“‘ Mais 
évidemment ce repas, et spécialement sa partie liturgique, était 
présidé par quelqu’un de ceux qui dirigeaient |’Eglise ” (p. 829), some 
bishop or presbyter like Stephanus, Fortunatus, or Achaicus. Paul’s 
instructions about the Eucharist are referred to Ananias, who possessed 
already the doctrine of the mass. With regard to the serious criticism 
of Paul’s epistles, we have to chronicle two books of translation. 
One is in the series edited by Fathers Lattey and Keating, St Paul’s 
Epistles to the Churches (Longmans). It is primarily meant for 
Roman Catholics, and brief notes accompany the version, which 
is based, of course, upon an extremely conservative text. Mr W. H. 
Isaacs allows himself more liberty in The Second Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians (Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press). 
He makes some sound remarks upon the duties and difficulties of 
translators, in his preface, aims at “‘an exact transference of the 
Apostle’s thought from Greek to English,” prints his version in 
splendidly clear type, and adds a number of explanatory notes at the 
end. Much work has gone to the composition of this book, and it 
repays close study, even when it fails to command assent, as e.g. on 
ix. 8 (ev Tw epee TovTw), Where Mr Isaacs observes that ‘“‘all the 
translators, even Moffatt, use some ambiguous phrase, as though 
they were not quite sure of the exact meaning of the word pépe.” 
I am quite sure it does not mean “ even partially,” as Mr Isaacs 
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thinks; ‘in this particular instance’ seems to me still quite an 
unambiguous rendering of the Greek. 

In the Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature religieuses (pp. 483-480) 
Loisy prints a long essay on the Didaché and the apostolic fathers. 
His conclusions about the Didaché will bring small comfort to those 
who have been trying recently to bring that enigmatic document 
far down. Loisy serenely examines the contents and puts it in the 
first century : ‘‘ La Didaché, abstraction faite de tel passage probable- 
ment interpolé, est . . . moins mélée que les évangiles synoptiques, 
et dependant plutét de leurs sources, qui pourrait étre antérieure a 
la redaction canonique de Matthieu et de Luc” (p. 442). In the 
Revue Biblique (pp. 844-878) M. Gustave Bardy writes on Cerinthus. 
This is a learned and educative study, which supplements Professor 
Peake’s article in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Bardy is 
no blind accepter of the statements of Ireneus or Epiphanius ; 
he regards Cerinthus as a millenarian, a heretical contemporary of 
the Apostle John, but analyses with keen and drastic force the later 
ecclesiastical assertions about him and his party. 

The cessation of the Jahresbericht makes us all the more grateful 
for individual attempts to chronicle important books and articles in 
the various departments of theology. In the Revue des Sciences 
philosophiques et théologiques (July, pp. 892-478) there is an excellent 
survey of recent work upon comparative religion, which notices, by 
the way, (a) the first treatise on comparative religion published in 
Czech, a volume by Dr Joseph Hanus of Prague; (b) an article by 
P. E. Peiser, which shows that, according to Assyrian law, the con- 
nection of Judah and Tamar (Gen. xxxviii.) was not incestuous ; 
(c) Maurice Brillant’s striking monograph on Les Mystéres d’Eleusis 
(1920), with its warning for writers like Loisy who hastily trace 
affinities between the cult and primitive Christianity; (d) Glotz’s 
proof that the xaroxo: of the Serapeum at Alexandria were not 
prototypes of Christian monks; (e) René Guénon’s remarkably 
sympathetic Introduction générale a Vétude des doctrines hindoues 
(Paris, 1921); and (f) the completion of H. Cordier’s four volumes 
on the Histoire générale de la Chine (Paris, 1921). In the Revue 
@ Histoire et de Littérature religieuses (December 1921, pp. 513-558) 
there is a similar conspectus of works on early Christian literature, 
which calls attention, among other things, to (a) M. A. Omodeo’s 
Prolegomeni alla storia dell’ eta apostolica (1921), a book identifying 
the author of the We-source in Acts with Silvanus, who is alleged to 
be the same as Luke, and denying the influence of the mysteries upon 
Paul’s theology ; (b) to Dr Charles’ commentary on the Apocalypse 
of John, in which Loisy thinks the most important section is that on 
the language; (c) to the new edition of Rauschen’s Grundriss der 
Patrologie (Freiburg, 1921),; and (d) to Monceaux’s Saint Optat et 
les premiers écrivains donatistes (Paris, 1920), which Prosper Alfaric 
considers to be “‘ catholic” rather than historical in its verdict on 
the Donatists. Finally, in The Harvard Theological Review (October), 
Gustav Kriiger surveys the literature on Church History for 1914- 
1920. His outlook is almost entirely confined to German works, and 
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this robs it of the value which it might have possessed. But, within 
its limits, it is of real service, especially in calling attention to out- 
of-the-way researches, like A. Heckel’s essay on Die Kirche von 
Aegypten (1918), with its disproof of the legend that Mark founded 
the Alexandrian Church, and the recent evidence adduced by Sachau 
and Allgeier that there was a Christian mission in Persis as early as 
the first century. Kriiger calls special attention to the ‘“ model 
investigation ” by Holl, four years ago, which “‘ has made it at least 
highly probable that” the festival of Epiphany “‘ was a Christian 
substitute for a festival kept in Egypt on the 6th of January in honour 
of a god Aion, more particularly of his birth from a virgin.” The 
connection of Epiphany with a commemoration of the Cana miracle 
would be elucidated on this hypothesis, for Holl further brings 
forward evidence to show that the Egyptian prototype embraced the 
change of Nile water into wine. Another startling conclusion is 
urged by Reitzenstein’s essay on Des Athanasius Werk iiber das 
Leben des Antoninus (1914), followed up by later researches, accord- 
ing to which the narrative in the Vita Antonii is largely indebted to 
an earlier life of Pythagoras, and even the ideal sketched by the author 
is that of a Christian ascetic moulded on a Neopythagorean saint. 
Kriiger regrets that Reitzenstein is too discursive and polemical in 
these investigations. 


JAMES MorrarttT. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Legends of Smokeover. By L. P. Jacks.—London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1921.—Pp. 824. 


Tuts volume sets forth Dr Jacks’ thoughts on our present discontents 
in the form of a parable, which is also a story, told with all his whim- 
sicality of construction and felicity of phrasing. In either capacity 
it is well worth reading. The story of Arthur Rumbelow, the scientific 
betting man, who became a multi-millionaire by exploiting the gam- 
bling instinct in man, and then combined with William Hooker, the 
bereaved war-profiteer, and Prof. Ripplemark, V.C., a moral philoso- 
pher all but convicted of theft, to run the world by uniting “ idealisms, 
business-like methods, and sportsmanlike principles,” to take its 
management out the hands of “ politicians and diners-out,” who have 
none of these things, and so to redeem man from his ignorance, is 
more ambitious than most of Dr Jacks’ earlier efforts. But it is a 
success, being a fine story, nobly told. It will be appreciated by all 
who can stomach the ironic vein of humour running through it. 
As a parable also it is profound. The suggestion that the gambling 
instinct is, not a mere “ vice,” but an adaptation to a life which is and 
remains a gamble, which incessantly demands the taking of risks, 
and tolerates no truer wisdom than the calculation of probabilities, 
sees deeper into the nature of things than more pretentious meta- 
physics, and accords well with the fact that belief in luck is one of the 
oldest and most persistent of religions. 

With Dr Jacks’ analysis of the nature of the breakdown with 
which our civilisation is threatened, I find myself in general and cordial 
agreement. All States are, as he says, organised for war, and drift 
into war as by a law of their being. All States are monsters of iniquity 
in their treatment of each other, and of their own members. All 
States are, in fact, controlled by gangs of politicians, who are mostly 
blind, ignorant (especially of economics !), and careless of the 
future, if only they can think of an expedient to tide them over the 
week-end. No States have clear aims and intelligent guidance. All 
blunder along, like ‘‘ Smokeover ”—and our whole civilisation. The 
machine has got out of hand, and its ever-growing momentum crushes 
the prostrate millions with a thousand times the efficiency of a 
Juggernaut car. All this, and more, would seem to be true. 
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Yet, if it is true, it is not easy to suggest a remedy. For it will be 
hard to find any that is not tainted and corrupted by the very evils 
it is intended to subdue. Dr Jacks puts his money (or rather his 
heroes’ money) on education, and looks to the schoolmaster to bring 
about “‘a fraternal community among the nations of mankind.” 
But it cannot have escaped his acuteness, that education must be 
suitably organised so that it can fulfil its lofty functions. Now, there 
would seem to be only three possibilities. Ifthe educators are left 
dependent on the parents, they have to submit to their prejudices, 
and it is known that from the days of Adam and Eve (themselves 
wholly uneducated) the parents have been one of the major stumbling- 
blocks in the path of the educator. If they are left uncontrolled, 
to develop their own professional standards of excellence, which will 
depart ever further from the interests of their subject, they will 
desiccate themselves, and desolate their subjects, with incrustations of 
poisonous pedantry. If put under public control, they will be at the 
mercy of an education office, no better (if no worse) than any other 
department of State. Only some skilfully devised and constantly 
supervised equilibrium of these forces could conceivably save a system 
of education from corruption. 

Meanwhile, there is the universal fact that all actual systems of 
education have been pressed into the service of the belligerent State, 
and made to teach “ civics” after its own heart. The first step to 
reform would, therefore, have to be the expulsion from the schools of 
all the textbooks of national history, and the substitution of others, 
prepared under instructions by, say, the League of Nations. The 
results might not be much more conducive to historical truth, but 
might, at least, give international amity a chance. 

A further consideration that should mitigate our condemnation of 
the present management of the world’s affairs is that, quite apart 
from human wickedness and folly, an unsought and uncomprehended 
crisis has befallen our civilisation, which may easily be fatal. Thanks 
to improvements in the means of communication, the world has 
attained to unity, economically and culturally ; but politically it is 
still divided. Consequently, the multitudinous States (national and 
imperial), whose quarrels and ambitions distract and destroy our 
lives, have lost their raison d’étre and moral justification. Also, 
for many purposes, their jealously guarded independence, They can- 
not, for example, protect themselves against the world-price of any 
commodity, or of labour, or of capital. Hence, enslavement or anarchy 
in one State may produce bankruptcy and revolution (via unemploy- 
ment) in another. 

The proper inference from this situation is, of course, some form of 
world-government. It does not yet exist, but it is needed. It will 
have, moreover, to be sufficiently elastic at first to work with, and 
through, the existing political passions and machinery. A few hundred 
years hence our present troubles may be regarded as the beginnings of 
the inevitable birth-throes of the World-State. But these may be 
abortive, and, instead of producing a new order, its mother—our civilisa- 
tion—may perish miserably in a series of world-wars, each more 
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hideous and demoralising than its predecessor. It is more likely to 
do so than not, unless the ship of State is everywhere steered with 
much more foresight, wisdom, and goodwill than have so far marked 
its course. To avert a catastrophe a good deal of skill and constructive 
thought will have to be displayed. Not genius, necessarily ; for it is 
as vain to ask for genius in politics as in other departments of life. 
Genius does not appear to order. But the various confessions of 
political men about their conduct of affairs, all somewhat poignantly 
suggest the conclusion that the right sort of men are either not enabled 
to rise to power under any existing form of government, or (still 
worse) that our civilisation has ceased to breed them. 
F. C. S. ScHi.ier. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





Symbiosis. By H. Reinheimer.—London: Headley Brothers, 1920.— 
Pp. 295+ xii. 


Tuts book, which raises many interesting and important issues, is (as 
the sub-title informs us) a “‘ socio-physiological study of evolution.” 
The term “‘ symbiosis,”’ as used by the author, is defined as ‘‘ systematic 
biological co-operation,” or partnership, between different species 
of organisms. The operation of the socio-physiological principles 
thus implied, as a guiding factor in organic evolution, constitutes 
‘** symbiogenesis.” The antithesis to symbiosis is parasitism, 1.e. 
the preying of one organism on another without service rendered 
in return. Parasitism is the denial of symbiotic partnership—it is 
an “immoral”’ relation antagonising the “‘ moral” or “ spiritual ” 
principle of “‘ live and let live.” 

Symbiotic adaptation is based, for the most part, on cross-feeding, 
as opposed to in-feeding, and the author illustrates by some striking 
instances the fact that the latter inevitably leads, in the long run, to 
the degeneracy of the species concerned. Indeed, the insistence on 
the paramount importance of type and quantity of nutrition, as a 
determining factor both in the development of individuals and in the 
evolution of species, is one of the main themes of the book. The 
author has come to the conclusion that the general cause of patho- 
logical change of form of a species, as well as of disease, in an indi- 
vidual, is ill feeding. Feeding may be at fault either through its 
excessiveness, or through its failure to conform to the principle of 
symbiosis. Abstemious, as opposed to excessive, feeding leads to 
rejuvenescence. 

Symbiosis is the source of morality. ‘‘ Every stage of life,” says 
our author, “‘ possesses its corresponding degree of mind, conscious- 
ness, and bio-morality.”” The bio-immoral, i.e. non-symbiotic, species 
perish from disease in the end. Moreover, psychical progress is 
earned by “ right ” (symbiotic) conduct, and the factors that further 
symbiosis further the evolution of sex (which is one form of sym- 
biosis) and sympathy. This leads to gregariousness and hence to 
psychic progress. ‘‘ Thought-processes,” we are even told, “‘ would 
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seem to begin with the plant,” and for successful development plants 
must follow their ‘‘ symbiotic sense.” 

The foregoing is a summary of Parts i. and ii. of the book. Part 
iii. is mainly controversial in character. In chapter i. the author 
defends his view of pathological degeneracy as being due to lapse of 
symbiotic relationships, in attacking an opposing theory, that of Dr 
Larger, who postulates a principle which he calls “‘ contre-evolution,”’ 
to account for such degeneracy. In chapter ii. the question of 
nutrition is discussed, with especial reference to the work of Professor 
Wood-Jones. The latter does not take so strong a view of the 
‘fundamental and universal importance of food as a determining 
factor in the achievement of evolutionary success’’ as does our 
author. In the final chapter the comparatively narrow view of 
symbiosis adopted by Professor Bernard is criticised, particularly 
in connection with disease. 

Mr Reinheimer supports his main thesis by multiplying instances. 
Of the merits of his book, judged from the point of view of technical 
biology, I am not qualified to express an opinion. I must accordingly 
confine myself to drawing attention to its bearing on philosophical 
problems. The book evidently bears directly on such current dis- 
putes as that between the mechanists and the vitalists. For the 
issue between mechanism and vitalism turns largely on the doubt as 
to whether biological categories are ultimately reducible to those of 
physics and chemistry. If Mr Reinheimer is right in his chief con- 
tentions, evidently they are not. Mechanism would therefore go by 
the board. But equally, our author has no use for the indefinite 
entelechies or vital principles postulated by the vitalists. His whole 
argument implies (and, indeed, he explicitly insists in certain passages) 
that biological phenomena, and especially evolution, cannot be 
rationally interpreted except by allowing to every stage of life its 
corresponding degree of mind, apart from which bio-morality, the 
sine quad non of progressive evolution, is quite meaningless. I, for 
one, am in hearty agreement with such a view. 

Finally, the author’s theories are interesting in their bearing on 
the question of value. For in addition to continuity of mind through- 
out the whole realm of life, Mr Reinheimer must evidently postulate 
also continuity of value. For even the lowliest organisms there is a 
“right ” and a ‘‘ wrong” way of conduct. Yet, though we endow 
them with some degree of consciousness, we can hardly suppose that 
such organisms are directly aware of these values as desirable ends 
to be pursued. This consideration at once raises questions as to the 
origin and the objectivity of value. With problems of this kind the 
author does not, of course, attempt to deal, for his work is primarily 
addressed to biologists. But enough has been said to make it clear 
that those whose interests are mainly philosophical will also find 
abundant matter for consideration in the views which Mr Reinheimer 
has so carefully and lucidly expressed. 

C. A. Ricwarpson. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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Pluriverse: An Essay in the Philosophy of Pluralism. By Benjamin 
Paul Blood. With an Introduction by Horace Meyer Kallin, Ph.D. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1920.—Pp. xliv+ 263. 


Reapers of Tue Hissert JourNaL may remember that in the issue of 
July 1910 there appeared an article under the title “ A Pluralistic Mystic,” 
by the late Professor William James. This gare te gave intimation 
that in the quiet city of Amsterdam, N.Y., an original thinker had once 
more descended upon earth and had already dwelt among men for more 
than the allotted span. The poe ge speculations of Benjamin Paul 
Blood and his contributions to the life of thought had found expression 
up to that time through communications to the local press, in corre- 
spondence with Tennyson, Emerson, James, Sir William Ramsay, and 
other notable persons, and particularly by a pamphlet published in 1874, 
entitled The Anesthetic Revelation, which recorded the writer’s amazing 
experience in “coming to” after a submergence of consciousness while 
under the influence of nitrous oxide. His matured thoughts on the 
Great Enigma are now given to the world in this book Pluriverse, the 
writing of which seems to have occupied the final decade of a life of 
eighty-six years which came to a close in January 1919. 

To readers of a mystic-speculative turn, and whose qualities include a 
dash of the adventurous, the book offers a feast of succulent material, and 
is much enriched by an introduction from the pen of Professor Horace 
Meyer Kallin of Boston, who estimates and “ places” Blood’s views in 
their relation to existing systems of philosophy with admirable discretion. 
“For real excitement,” said Henry James, “there are no adventures to 
equal the intellectual ones”; and when to the love of intellectual adventure 
there is added a sensitiveness to those mysterious over-tones and under- 
tones which accompany the words of a genuine artist in language, the 
fascination is the greater. For not since Carlyle has there appeared a 
writer in whose work one is so conscious of suggestiveness, of a something 
over and above what the words seem to convey—of remoter implications 
that appear to start out from between the syllables. ‘The style, in Blood’s 
case, is indeed the man. It is unique, original, spontaneous; it is an 
instrument perfectly adapted to its —— that of a medium for the 
expression of dariug thought; and the craftsman’s mastery of his tool is 
shown in his marvellous power of illustration by similitudes that are 
homely and familiar without even bordering upon the trite—as instance 
“the Adamic surprise of Life” on discovering the simplicity of the 
problem that has baffled philosophers, “as of finding one’s spectacles on 
one’s nose.” 

The keynote of the book seems to be given in its first page, where 
the author deplores the hopeless failure of philosophy, the science of 
explanations, to explain anything; but after which, with an inconsequence 
which the reader will readily pardon, he proceeds to philosophise on the 
most recondite aspects of existence. It may be, however, that the charge 
of incompetence is laid against philosophy merely as a process of ratio- 
cination or as an attempt to discover ultimate truth by the aid of the 
intellect alone, in which case we need not pause to differ. Philosophy, 
illumined by vision, has undoubtedly done much, if not to “explain,” to 
give perspective, atmosphere, and relation to the perplexing medley of 
human experiences. It has concentrated the ineluctable mystery in which 
things move; and just as a struggling tradesman, exasperated by the 
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demands of a hundred small creditors, might bless the friend who con- 
solidates his liability into one large sum with ample time for its reduction, 
so the perplexed speculator may feel toward the philosopher who substitutes 
a large mystery for a multitude of small ones, who gives unity for diversity, 
coherence for incoherence, and intellectual self-respect for the humiliating 
pressure of a thousand unintelligibilities. 

If, however, it is admitted that the most strenuous lovers of wisdom 
have failed to dispel the clouds and darkness that obscure the origin and 
destiny of what we have been accustomed to call the Universe, it is not 
easy to follow the chain of reasoning by which Mr Blood denies us the 
logical right to the concept of Monism or Unity, and emphatically declares 
that “ Pluriverse is the word.” The incurable “ daplanity* of things 
which gives the title to the first chapter, seems, on his own showing, to 
forbid our affirming or denying either proposition to the exclusion of the 
other. For if we must accept “the old two-face” which the world offers 
to philosophic contemplation—fate, freedom—mind, matter—creator, 
creature—subject, object,—there seems nothing contrary to practical wisdom 
in accepting both concepts, Universe and Pluriverse, and the contradiction 
along with them. We may indeed reasonably suspect that, despite all 
argument to the contrary, — sanity will find rest and peace of mind 
only in the concept of a dual unity that will be capable of a universal 
application—a way of looking at things in which duplexity or the two- 
face aspect ceases to be abnormal and causes no interruption in the 
flow of thought. 

Passing over the intervening sections, which contain some startlingly 
original reflections on the physics of astronomy, the relation of the space 
concept to the freedom of the mind, the mystery of momentum pa its 
apparent infraction of the law which assumes a mechanical equivalence 
of forces, and the elusive problem of self-relation, we may remark that 
the chapter headed “Jesus and Free Will,” which turns upon the story 
of the sinful woman and her accusers, suggests an interpretation of Christ’s 
attitude to human responsibility which upsets the ecclesiastical teaching 
of two millennia. Centring his argument upon the words, “ Neither do I 
condemn thee,” Mr Blood seems to assume that Jesus relieves the sin- 
burdened soul by transferring the responsibility to God and denying that 
the sinner ever possessed the power fully to will the good. It may be 
that this is a tenable view of the Master’s meaning, and certainly to a 
world of souls groaning under the weight of responsibility which their 
fellow-men have loaded upon their shoulders, there can be no joy equal 
to the assurance that the Maker of all accepts that responsibility and is 
waiting to relieve us of it. But to assume as a corollary to this that man 

as no power of choice between good and evil, and that freedom of the 
will is an illusion, offends our deepest instincts. Here again one suspects 
a failure on the part of the author to apply his own category of “ duplexity.” 
“Go, and sin no more” is a meaningless injunction if it does not convey 
a sense of responsibility and an assurance of power to will and to choose ; 
and that Jesus did use these words just after his refusal to censure the 
sinner, affords evidence that to “ a sufficient intelligence,” as manifested in 
the Perfect One, the two-sidedness of truth presents no difficulty whatever. 
_ As a practical contribution to epistemology, “The Anesthetic Revela- 
tion,” with which the book closes, will probably be regarded as of 
questionable value. That he to whom the ineffable experience comes 
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language, we need not doubt; but to seek thus to lift the veil, even in 
satisfaction of that desire to look into things which we share with angels 
and scientific men, will probably defeat its own aim, and that apart from 
ethical or zsthetic considerations. ‘When, as Emerson reminded us, we 
go out at night specially to admire the moon, we see nothing but a 
yellow disc somewhat resembling the end of a Stilton cheese; and only 
when it shines upon us in the course of a business journey or an errand 
of mercy does it bring its full message of inspiration and hope; so 
intimate is the relation between insight and action. But if we may not 
wisely attempt to take the kingdom of knowledge by violence, such 
experiences as are here recorded may stimulate in us a sensitiveness to 
those mysterious uprushes from the subconscious that make the master- 
light of all our seeing—those unearned increments of knowledge that 
come to us by the way of intuition. Maeterlinck has given the felicitous 
title of “The Unknown Guest” to that subliminal self whose presence 
among us we are only now discovering. To make acquaintance with 
this guest is perhaps the first and most important step in the science 
by which we acquire knowledge and understanding. For this guest carries 
credentials attesting his kinship with the Immensities and Eternities. 
He is the guest who knows everything and whose memory never fails. 
He is the great revealer and communicator of knowledge, and may be 
approached by many paths other than the way of anzsthesia. ‘The only 
disqualification for confidential relation with this unknown guest consists, 
not in the possession of logical faculties, but in the blind reliance upon 
them. Revelations will doubtless always come to those who are ready 
for them ; to one, under normal, to another, under abnormal, circumstances. 
And who will venture to limit the sundry times and divers manners in 
which God has spoken and will speak to the children of men ? 
Arex. MAcKENDRICK. 
Giascow, 





A Critical History of Greek Philosophy. By W. T. Stace.—London : 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1920.—Pp. xii+ 386. 


A Book of this size and scope on Greek Philosophy has for some time 
been needed. There have been primers on the one hand, and large 
treatises on the other, but no up-to-date exposition corresponding to 
Zeller’s Outlines. Mr Stace’s book is based on a series of public 
lectures given (it is not stated where) in 1919 to a general audience ; 
it is written in a simple and trenchant style, explaining difficult con- 
ceptions with admirable clearness, and readable even in the most 
closely argued passages. 

An important statement as to the author’s method is found at 
the end of the preface, where we are told (p. xii) that the description 
critical here means “ critical, not of dates, texts, readings, and the 
like, but of philosophical conceptions.” It soon appears, in fact, 
that we are to be given as a rule dogmatic statements of the theories 
propounded by the several philosophers, followed by criticisms, always 
interesting and often valuable, of these theories from the writer’s own 
standpoint. It would be clearly impossible to enter into every vexed 
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question of interpretation in a book of this size; but it may be questioned 
whether an historian is wise in suppressing so many of those problems 
of dates, texts, and readings upon which the valuation of whole 
systems may depend. This manner of treatment is misleading to the 
general reader, and seriously limits the value of the book for any 
student new to the subject. Those who already have their back- 
ground of knowledge will find here much that is stimulating and 
corrective. 

Mr Stace interprets philosophy strictly as rparn dikocodia. Hence 
a good deal that is highly characteristic of Greek philosophy as a 
whole receives here less than justice. Religion, psychology, and ethics 
are alike regarded as intruders. The post-Aristotelian systems are 
briefly dismissed because (p. 341) they centre on “‘ the comparatively 
petty problems of human life.” The author’s sympathy is with a 
strict idealism ; he writes con amore on the Eleatics (whom he criticises 
admirably) and on Aristotle, and these are probably the best sections 
inthe book. Pre-Socratic thought in general is well treated ; though 
Heracleitus is inadequately discussed, without any mention of the 
Adyos and its possibilities. The chapter on the Sophists, with present- 
day applications, is very interesting; Mr Stace does not point out 
their tendency to subordinate truth to appearance, which culminates 
in the position of Isocrates, for whom ro Jdoxeiv is the one thing 
needful. Socrates is on the whole excellently discussed. 

Most readers will find the treatment of Plato unsatisfactory. The 
author mentions to set aside (wisely, in this reviewer’s opinion) the 
view held by Burnet and others that the theory of Ideas is Socratic 
in origin. He himself postulates (without evidence in support) a 
chronological grouping of the dialogues which places the Theetetus, 
Sophist, Statesman, and Parmenides within a “‘ constructive” group 
following (under Eleatic influence) the early “ Socratic ” dialogues, 
and counts among the works of “‘ maturity ” the Symposium, Republic, 
Phedo, and Phedrus. This arrangement contradicts the now 
generally accepted belief in a progress from an “ earlier ”’ to a “ later ”’ 
theory of Ideas, and leaves the ‘“‘ hypostasised concept” in all its 
crudity (and in unexplained neighbourhood to the doctrine of the 
Timeus) as Plato’s last word on the problem of Being. Since Mr 
Stace is not interested in the other aspect of the “earlier”? Ideas as 
ethical and esthetic standards, he does Plato a double injustice. 
The Platonic system is expounded under the heads of Dialectic, 
Physics, and Ethics ; but it is admitted (p. 177) that “‘ certain portions 
of the system, the doctrine of Eros, for example, do not fall very 
naturally into any of these divisions.”” The doctrine of Eros must 
not expect, and does not receive, very much attention in this book. 
The whole theory of soul and of individual personality, so vital and 
essential in Plato’s system (regarded indeed as the centre of the 
whole by so complete a Platonist as James Adam), is dismissed with 
comparative brevity ; for it would lead us into mysticism on the one 
hand and into practical ethics on the other. It is characteristic of 
the author’s outlook that he takes the Republic as a political 
treatise (p. 225 ff.) and ignores the possibility that it is in essence 
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a plea for the right nurture of the individual soul, the polity 
within. 

In his first chapter Mr Stace describes symbolism (p. 12) as “‘ the 
mark of an infirm mind.” Clearly there is a whole side of Plato’s 
thought with which he has no sympathy ; thus he deplores (p. 233) 
the fact that the dialogues “‘ are both works of art and of philosophy ” 
as exercising “an evil influence” in each direction. Professor 
Stewart’s fine definition, ‘‘ Platonism is love of the unseen and eternal 
cherished by one who rejoices in the seen and temporal,” strikes a 
note which is absent from this book. The mysticism of the Neo- 
Platonists, again, meets with wholesale condemnation. Philosophy 
“cannot admit anything higher than reason ” (p. 8377); there is no 
room here for that “‘ consciousness of the beyond,” incompatible with 
forms of thought and demanding expression in symbols, which Dr 
Inge describes as an essential part of our human nature. Mr Stace 
has remained consistent with his own definition of philosophy, and 
within its scope he has said many wise and bracing things; but he has 
excluded from his account some of the most important regions in 
which Greek philosophy, as the term is generally understood, has 
influenced the world’s life and thought. DorotHy TARRANT. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 





Essentials of Mysticism, and other Essays. By Evelyn Underhill.— 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1920. 


Tuis volume is not-a treatise on mysticism but a collection of essays, 
most of which have appeared in various periodicals during the last eight 
years. As, however, the title of the first essay is repeated on alternate 
pages throughout the book, we may regard the discussions, expositions, 
and illustrations as intended to make clear what are Miss Underhill’s 
own views on mysticism. The discussions comprise, in addition to “The 
Essentials of Mysticism,” “The Mystic and the Corporate Life,” “ Mysti- 
cism and the Doctrine of Atonement,” “The Mystic as Creative Artist,” 
“The Education of the Spirit,” and “The Place of Will, Intellect, and 
Feeling in Prayer.” The types of mysticism expounded at length are, in 
addition to Plotinus, three medizval mystics (two women and the un- 
known author of The Mirror of Simple Souls) and three modern mystics 
(two women and an excommunicated Roman Catholic poet). These are 
all treated sympathetically, and for the most part with very evident 
though not indiscriminate admiration. 

The advocacy of mysticism throughout is so pronounced, that the 
reader’s appreciation of the book must depend largely on his own 
estimate of the merits or demerits of the mystics. If he agrees with 
the authoress that they are the advance guard of the spiritual hosts of 
mankind, urging forward the laggards and even making atonement for 
their shortcomings, he will read the book not only with interest, but 
also with pleasure. If, on the contrary, he looks upon mysticism as an 
abnormal type of religion, arising from diseased bodily or mental con- 
ditions, or, more charitably, as “the last infirmity of noble minds,” he 
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will —? feel that this “painful” advocacy is wrong-headed and 
misapplied. — 

Candidly, I do not think that Miss Underhill has done very much 
in these essays to commend mysticism, strictly so called, to the judg- 
ments of the unconvinced, or successfully grappled with such common 
objections as that it violates the historical sense, de-moralises religion, 
accentuates egoism, makes clear thinking unnecessary and good style 
impossible. ; 

Possibly the last will be considered the least of its alleged evils. 
There is, however, sufficient evidence of its existence in the volume before us. 
A striking example is that of Plotinus, whom the authoress regards as 
both a great thinker and a great mystic, though she frankly acknowledges 
his “obscurity” and “the extreme difficulty of his style.” Baron von 
Hiigel, the Dean of St Paul’s, and Mr Whittaker, among other eminent 
thinkers, have tried to expound the teaching of Plotinus. But they 
have all gone wrong somewhere, it would seem. ‘They have all allowed 
“temperament ” to deflect the accuracy of their vision. They might have 
succeeded in their difficult task if only they could have got rid of those 
unlucky “temperaments.” What is needed is the unbiassed mind, the 
colourless medium, the pure intuition. If one only had these, Plotinus 
himself might seem the most crystalline of writers. So Miss Underhill 
wishes to make the great sacrifice. She will divest herself of tempera- 
ment, and colour, and style in the interests of sheer reality. To the 
profane it seems a pity. It may be satisfactory to the px a Yet 
some of us find it hard to shed all our prejudices, and we venture to 
think that even temperament may be as serviceable as vacuity in providing 
a pathway to reality. Happily for us, Miss Underhill has not been as 
successful as she probably hoped to be. There are many traces of 
“temperament” in this volume, and not least in the chapter on Plotinus. 
Otherwise we should have found it somewhat dreary reading. Even the 
mystic may have a temperament ; for “the mystical quality” of his views 
of the universe resides wholly, we are told, in his “ temper.” 

In order to arrive at the essentials of mysticism, the mystic’s favourite 
method of abstraction or ardgacis is adopted. We must disregard all 
those elements of experience which “are due to the suggestions of 
tradition, to conscious or unconscious symbolism, to the misinterpreta- 
tion of emotion, to the invasions of cravings from lower centres, or the 
disguised fulfilment of an unconscious wish.” But who is sufficient for 
these things? And if anyone is competent to undertake this intricate 
and drastic piece of analysis, would the residuum be worth very much? 
The elimination of the first item in the list might alone prove the con- 
demnation of the whole process. No man, not even the mystic, can afford 
to despise the common inheritance of the race to which he belongs, and 
begin all over again as though God and he were the only two Beings in 
the universe. ‘The will of God is to be learned from history as well as 
from the experience of the individual who tries to run away from it. 
It is to be inferred from the diversities of experience as well as from 
its sameness. 

In the next chapter to the one just quoted from, these “suggestions 
of tradition” reappear, but now in a new light. They may have been 
eliminated by the analyst in order to arrive at the pure essence of 
mysticism, but the mystic cannot afford to throw them away. “Man 
needs a convention, a tradition, a limitation if he is not to waste his 
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creative powers; and this convention the mystics find best and most 
easily in the forms of the Church to which they belong.” They need it 
to express their experience, and also to test it. So after all, the despised 
’ tradition, which is no integral part of the mystical experience, is brought 
back again to test it. It is the function of the community to judge, and 
the duty of the mystic to obey. The revelations of the mystic have no 
independent authority. They must be submitted to the judgment of the 
common herd. 

The residuum.which remains after all non-essential elements have 
been removed is an overwhelming consciousness of God and the indivi- 
dual’s soul. These are the two great realities, the two solitary monads ; 
and the mystic’s religion is the communion of the alone with the Alone. 
All attempts to disprove the non-social character of mysticism are futile 
in face of the mystic’s fundamental conception of God and the means of 
attaining to the knowledge of Him laid down in this book. The highest 
conception of the Godhead is declared to be “the Silent Desert within 
which never any difference has lain.” Miss Underhill thinks that “the 
amateur theologians of the present day exaggerate the so-called social 
side of religion,” but all the greatest theologians of the Christian Church, 
from the Apostle Paul to the present time, have to be put on their 
side as against the advocates of the abstract conception of the Greek 
philosophers. 

Not only is the mystic’s God a Silent Desert, but He is not a Person. 
“In the highest experiences of the greatest mystics the personal category 
appears to be transcended.” Yet though personality is transcended the 
“self” remains—God’s self and the worshipper’s self; and between these 
two non-personal selves communion, self-giving, and love are possible. 
But in the next essay we read: “'The mystic speaks with God as a person 
with a Person.” 

To the non-mystical temperament these apparent contradictions are 
somewhat puzzling, and there are plenty of them scattered about in these 
essays. Thus, with the warning about invasions from the lower centres 
fresh in our minds, we turn to Mechthild’s “ amorous conversations with 
her heavenly Bridegroom” and learn how “the utterly loved went in to 
the utterly lovely, into the secret chamber of pure Divinity ” : 


‘‘ Now a blessed silence doth o’er us flow ; 
Both wills together would have it so ; 
He is given to her, she is given to Him,” 


on which Miss Underhill’s comment is: “This is the end of all mysticism.” 
Again, in dealing with the doctrine of atonement, we are told that the 
theologies which lay peculiar stress on the essential impotence of man 
“appear to be vet A irreconcilable with the mystical view of religion.” 
And yet the Apostle Paul and Augustine are claimed as mystics! One 
wonders what Augustine would have thought of Miss Underhill’s semi- 
Pelagian type of mysticism. And even the description of the Apostle 
Paul as “the noblest of souls” will not reconcile the students and admirers 
of Paulinism to the imperfect interpretation of his theology contained in 
this book. But then the theologians as opposed to the mystics have not 
like Julian of Norwich “seen God in a Point,” or like Boehme come 
to “understand the Being of all Beings” by “gazing at a polished 
pewter dish.” H. H. Scutarp. 
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Historic Theories of Atonement, with Comments. By Robert Mack- 
intosh, D.D.—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1920.—Pp. viii+ 
319. 


Ir would be hard to imagine a study of the subject in equal com- 
pass with this that should be at once more comprehensive, better 
informed, more searching in its comments, and more suggestive 
and well-balanced in its own interpretation of the doctrine. At 
any rate, none is known to its reviewer comparable to it in all-round 
excellence, including the prime essentials of moral sanity and religious 
experience. In it head and heart co-operate in full harmony and 
on a high level of disciplined insight, as they should in all theology 
worthy the name, and most of all in that of the central theme alike 
of Christian piety and thought—when it is conceived in a large and 
deep way. And whatever this book is not, it is profoundly Christian 
in feeling and outlook. 

Dr Mackintosh grasps firmly the distinction between the fact of 
Redemption, both in history and in individual experience, and theories 
of the fact, and observes that ‘“‘ not a few so-called theories of Atone- 
ment are evasions or denials of the fact itself.” In his Introductory 
chapter he announces the point of view from which the “ historic 
theories ”’ are to be judged, viz. how far this or that succeeds in doing 
justice to “the moral necessity of Atonement,” alike historically 
and ideally. Thus on the threshold, as throughout, he shows that 
he knows how to ask the right kind of questions for the religious 
consciousness. But, further, he has studied thoroughly the relevant 
literature up to the time of writing—which, unfortunately, excluded 
Dr Rashdall’s Bampton Lectures,—and on the whole with proper 
appreciation of the various theories set forth, even when furthest 
from his own thought and convictions. What is specially valuable 
is his historical and critically discriminating handling of the Biblical 
data, both of Old and New Testament, even down to detailed exegesis 
where needful. 

‘Old Testament Preparation for the Doctrine ”’ (ch. ii.) leads on to 
“ Christ’s Thought of His Own Death” and “‘ The Apostolic Teach- 
ing of Atonement.”” Then come “‘ Greek Church Theories, Exoteric 
and Esoteric,” and ‘“‘Starting-point and Drift of Western Catholic 
Doctrine.” Here one misses an explicit account of Augustine’s view, 
which our author probably takes too much for known. On the other 
hand, ‘“‘ Anselm and Satisfaction to the Divine Honour” is very 
full and valuable ; but one misses certain aspects of his great rival’s 
thought in ‘ Abelard and Moral-Influence Theories.” Again, while 
medisval theories and their favourite categories (e.g. satisfacere, 
meritum, acceptatio, and the tendency to water down the value of 
terms to quasi senses) are fairly fully handled, a fuller account of 
Thomas Aquinas could be desired. ‘‘ Historic Protestantism and 
the Penal Scheme ”’ is a strong chapter, candid and properly critical ; 
but “‘ Grotianism and its Echoes ” seems hardly to do full justice to 
Grotius’s own thought. ‘‘ R. W. Dale and the Fact of the Atonement ” 
is a searching while sympathetic study, as is that on M‘Leod Camp- 
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bell in ‘* Theories of Vicarious Penitence.” It and ‘“‘ Redemption by 
Sample ”’ are both able chapters (though Du Bose has perhaps less 
than justice done him), and prepare the way for Mackintosh’s 
own constructive effort yet tocome. ‘Some Minor Theories—Bush- 
nell, Fairbairn, Westcott, Ritschl ” (whose place under this heading is 
fairly explained), ‘‘ Personal Relationships and the Divine Anger ”’ 
(D. W. Simon and Ritschl are dealt with here), and ‘‘ Denney and the 
Problem of Christ’s Physical Death ”’ (this latter is the side from 
which Denney is studied), end the series. The whole is extremely 
illuminating, and brings out every aspect of the subject with more 
or less emphasis. 

But the chief matter, cupiialy for readers of this Journal, is the 
author’s own theory based on this survey, the light he can cast in 
the end upon the true meaning of Christ’s Passion and Death as the 
supreme means of Atonement or reconciliation between God and 
man. This Dr Mackintosh sets forth, quite tentatively in form, in 
his ‘‘ Epilogue.” He begins with a reminder that all along he has 
applied to theories the test of ‘‘ the moral necessity ”’ of the sufferings 
of Christ. This has been sought in the requirements either of “ the 
glory of God” or of human salvation. Theories of the former or 
more “‘ objective ” type generally “‘ regard the Atonement as making 
forgiveness ‘ possible’ ”’’ in a too limited sense, viz. as removing a 
preliminary barrier to the execution of God’s gracious purpose. Yet 
inherent provision for its necessary accomplishment must also be 
included. So it is best to start from the human side of the necessity 
of Christ’s vicarious or sacrificial sufferings, * as the presupposition 
of the redemption of human character.” Here our author’s survey 
has shown the need of adding to the moral-influence theory elements 
of more “‘ moral necessity ’’ than it possesses on the average, elements 
of a properly religious order, such as those in St Paul’s “ mystical ” 
doctrine of the Cross or in the idea of “‘ redemption by sample,” 
when viewed in the light of a mutually inclusive or interpenetrative 
conception of personality—with the transferability of experience as 
its corollary. In the quest for these he would advance by noting 
how Christ’s Passion “tells verifiably upon human character and 
conduct.” 

First, then, Christ’s ‘‘ suffering righteousness delivers those who 
trust Him from [the sense of guilt! and] the bondage of sin and 
ensures their conformity to the will of God,” and “‘ nothing else could 
have exercised the same powers.” It does this by establishing, in 
the moral nature of things—including the laws of personality, which 
may be called “‘ mystic”’ in the sane sense of Biblical mysticism, 
notably the principle of “‘ faith ” in the Pauline sense—“ such fellow- 
ship with the Christ who suffered ” as is the pledge and potency of 
“‘the redemption of human character.” In this light the fact that 
“God both requires and provides Atonement ”’ is no longer anomalous. 
“If” it “is the necessary and inevitable means for rescuing man’s 
character, and if God loves us, then love chooses this means in 


1 I venture to insert this as needful to the experienced fact and as doubtless 
taken for granted by our author. 
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spite of its immense cost ” (=“‘ ransom,” in sense of Mark x. 45). 

And if it is asked how the innocent suffering of Christ, “‘ as the culmi- 

nation of His fellowship with His human brethren,” can achieve this 

decisive result, he answers that ‘‘ His death expresses in brief intensity 

what all His life exhibits.” In this supreme act of holy will “it is 

clear that Christ has reached the utmost point in the way of fidelity 
to God and of self-sacrificing love for man.’ ‘‘ Under conditions of 
the utmost conceivable significance’? He was faithful unto death 

alike to God and to man, in perfect homage to God’s will as righteous 

and also redemptive of man, and perfect sympathy with and hope 
for man in spite of sin—the deadly nature of which was then present 

to His consciousness in fullest conceivable degree. [Hence,' on the 

one hand, all the elements of the problem of human redemption, 

from sin unto a new fellowship with God, met in His soul and were 

brought into harmony, by trust in God and His unexhausted Good 

Will for man. On the other hand, this harmony of principles hitherto 
contrasted, nay, seemingly opposed (righteous anger at sin and 
love of man while yet a sinner), and of the persons involved in 
abnormal relations—God and man, alienated each in his own way 
and sense,—was capable of passing at this quickening point of con- 

tact, the Atoning Passion, into other souls, largely subconsciously, 

through corresponding “trust” in God as revealed in Christ and 
His twofold attitude of righteous sorrow for human sin and yearning 
love for sinful man.] The actual effects of such suffering by such an 
one as Christ confirm a posteriori the “‘ moral necessity” of the act 
as the central fact in human moral history. For “the Christian 
experience is [normally] more humble, more thankful, more hopeful, 
than any human experience apart from Christ. Life grows a diviner 
thing” in the faith that “‘ Christ by His death has redeemed us... . 
And it is an axiom of religion that the best is the truest.” 

Another form of moral necessity, recognised in the past as 
marking Christ’s Atoning self-sacrifice, our author also recognises, viz. 
that ‘‘ the glory of God ” be fulfilled and revealed therein. But ‘“‘ God 
is supremely glorified in the fact that man is redeemed.” God in His 
true character, His characteristic divinity, as at once Righteous 
and Loving (i.e. Righteousness and Love “‘ alive in God,”’ as the perfect 
personal will), is glorified in the fulfilment of ‘‘ His purpose that sin 
shall not go unpunished [in the sinner’s own consciousness], but still 
more that redemption’’—or rather Love as the “ victoriously 
strong principle” that Christ conceived and revealed it to be—“ shall 
triumph.” Thus Christ in His death supremely “ glorified’ God in 
“carrying through to the end the work,” of manifesting the Father’s 
Name or veritable nature, which He “‘ had given Him to do”: for it 
was Christ’s filial loyalty, realised in and through Voluntary Suffering, 
for the ends of the Father’s perfected reign in humanity at large, 
to the extreme point of death, ‘‘ yea, the death of the Cross,” which in 
principle glorified God. It did so not only in objective fact, by a 
supreme historic act of obedience (see Heb. v. 8 f., cf. Phil. ii. 8), but 


1 Here the reviewer ventures to try to make explicit the line of thought 
underlying the author’s own statement so far as here expressed. 
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also in the world-transforming manifestation of that principle of 
filial obedience as the glory of divine or perfect manhood. Thus in 
Christ’s own humanity at this crisis, above all, the glory of God in 
humanity at large was fulfilled, not only “in sample” but in pledge 
and potency, for all who should become united by Faith with Him 
as members to Head. 

‘* But why,” after all, “‘is God glorified in a suffering Christ?’ We 
must not “enforce the analogy of punishment for sin’ proper to the 
sinner, but rather “‘ the analogy of repentance,” here conceived as a 
vicarious one for others’ sin—as of a father or elder brother for those 
with whom he is one in blood, interest, and sympathy. [For to 
Jesus as the true Christ, the Messianic Head of God’s People, the bond 
of spiritual solidarity between Himself and sinful men, as “ all of One” 
(Heb. ii. 11), was far closer and more real than that of flesh and blood.] 
Hence, waiving the term “‘repentance,”’as partly inapplicable,in favour 
of vicarious sorrow of soul (before and beneath suffering of body) for 
human sin, “ there is found in Him under His sufferings that right 
human attitude towards the God of holiness and of salvation which 
is required by the moral nature of things—an attitude which passes 
from Him into us ; which in Him and even in us pleases God.”” One 
may add that Jesus’ sufferings, psychological and physical, are in 
the New Testament regarded as testing His filial attitude and making 
it more morally real or valuable, through victory over the temptations 
of human frailty as ‘ flesh’ sensitive to the appeal of pleasure and 
pain (Rom. viii. 3 f., 1 Pet. iv. 1 f.). Hence Christ’s Atoning sacrifice 
and priesthood alike owe their efficacy to the moral intensity of the 
Saviour’s loyalty or holiness, measured by the strain of suffering 
upon His human will (Heb. v. 6-10, 1 Pet. ii. 20-24). Thus it was 
through suffering in the fullest sense that Christ’s negation and judg- 
ment of the self-centred attitude, from which sin springs, was psycho- 
logically and morally perfected, and equally His loyal and loving 
attitude to God and man: in a word, both the negative and positive 
holiness of the Redeemer was objectified for God and man in His 
Passion, and thereby became the objective basis of the subjective 
efficacy of its moral influence (in the deepest sense of spiritual 
change) in those who by faith appropriate Christ and Him crucified, 
as Paul understood it experimentally and in his mystical vein of 
thought. ‘ 

Such “ moral necessity,” on both the lines indicated, ad homines 
and ad Dewm—and it only—has as its correlative true ‘‘freedom”’ alike 
in God and man. ‘“ The true freedom of our God is in His righteous- 
ness and in His love. . . . In that true freedom He eternally dwells, 
and we must come to dwell in it . . . as His sons. . . . God may, 
if He pleases, work miracles in the region of physical law, but 
redemption by non-moral means would not be redemption at all. 
Therefore we have been bought—at so great and costly a price ”— 
exactly in the sense of 1 Pet. i. 18 f. 

The epilogue ends with a striking and true hint as to the connection 
of the Atonement with the idea of the Divinity of Christ, over against 
M‘Leod Campbell’s view of it as ‘‘ a development of the Incarnation.” 
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That was not the order of faith in the Apostles; nor is it for personal 
faith like theirs to-day. ‘‘ Christ who does the divinest thing of all, 
in glorifying God and in redeeming mankind, shows Himself for what 
He is in what He does.” Such a vital type of faith, Dr Mackintosh 
adds in closing, must in the long run be the nerve of social reform, 
“the redeeming of social wrongs ” being “‘ a plain part of His pro- 
gramme.” VERNON BARTLET. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OxFORD. 





The Historical Evidence for the Virgin Birth. By Vincent Taylor, 
B.D. (Lond.).—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1920.—Pp. x+136. 
Large 8vo. 


Tuts is not a treatise on the theme in all its aspects. It does not 
deal with the existence of similar beliefs in many other religions of 
the time all over Greece and the East. It leaves on one side the 
rivalry between Christianity and Emperor-worship, containing the 
tradition that Augustus was born of a divine father. Nor does it 
examine the nature of miracle, nor touch first-century ideas about 
divinity. It is purely a critical inquiry into the Christian documents, 
intended to be severely impartial, and to bring to the general question 
just as much light as these documents transmit, to be combined 
with light from other quarters in groping our way to a final con- 
clusion. The author’s effort to be fair is manifest and honourable, 
though, visible through his self-restraint, one reader detects a bias 
on the orthodox side. It is a solid satisfaction to follow Mr Taylor’s 
deliberate steps, each traced with careful scholarship. 

Nevertheless one feels that the author is struggling in his own 
mind against a negative conclusion. He quotes, of course, the passage 
in the Fourth Gospel where Jesus is described by Philip as “ the 
son of Joseph,” and the one where the Jews at Capernaum ask, “Is 
not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know ? ” 
and the three passages in that Gospel where the Jews are allowed to 
argue that Jesus cannot be the Messiah because he was not born in 
Bethlehem, or at some unknown place, but was born in Galilee. 
Here the Evangelist refrains very noticeably from saying that he 
was, after all, born in Bethlehem. This passage, in fact, throws 
strong light on the controversial demand for the Bethlehem tradition. 
Yet Mr Taylor shrinks from granting that these passages show a tacit 
rejection of the Virgin Birth. He concludes in favour of a tacit 
acceptance by this evangelist, who, however, is said to have thought 
it of no importance, and so ignored it. This is an incredible position 
concerning any writer of that period. Mr Taylor says that the 
writer of “John” must have known of the Infancy sections in 
Matthew and Luke in their present form; but this very large 
assumption is made without discussion. Mark is confessedly silent 
about the Birth tradition. But against his knowledge of it stands 
the passage (vi. 8, 4), where the people at Nazareth exclaim, “Is not 
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this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of James and Joses 
and Judas and Simon?” and Jesus replied that a prophet had no 
honour “ among his own kin.” This last phrase, which ignores any 
imperfection in kinship, is omitted by Matthew and Luke—a later 
alteration, possibly, to harmonize with their Infancy stories. In 
face of this it might have been safe to use a stronger word than 
‘* probable” concerning the absence of the tradition from the time 
of Mark’s Gospel. 

More significant is the story in Mk. iii. 21, where “ his friends 
(lit. “‘ those near him ’’) went out to lay hold on him, for they said, 
‘He is beside himself,’”’ and (iii. 81) his mother and his brethren 
came and stood without, calling him. But he replied, “‘ Who is my 
mother or my brethren ? ” and went on to dwell by contrast on the 
spiritual relationship. One would suppose that this was fair evidence 
against his mother’s consciousness of any miraculous birth. Even 
the story that his friends or kinsmen thought him mad was judici- 
ously omitted by Matthew and Luke, probably for a like reason. 
Yet it causes Mr Taylor to raise a doubt, with nothing in the passage 
to suggest it, whether Mary shared the view of her sons. Nor does 
he feel certain that Mark did not all the time know of the doctrine. 

Again, in Mk. xii. 85-87 Jesus asks how the Messiah can be David’s 
son and David’s Lord. We cannot be very sure of the exact personal 
allusion here. But it is notable that Jesus was only the son of 
David through Joseph. 

Coming to the heart of the subject in Luke’s gospel, we have a 
completely fair treatment of the passages which point to an ordinary 
birth. In iii. 22 the words “Thou art my son—in thee I am well 
pleased ”’ are believed not to be the original form, but in all proba- 
bility to have been changed from the form in the Western Text: 
“Thou art my son: this day have I begotten thee ’—a passage 
going only with a non-miraculous theory of birth. The genealogy is 
accepted as tracing the ancestry through Joseph, and the words “ as 
was supposed ” (the son of Joseph) are recognised as likely to be an 
interpolation, later than the original form of the Gospel. We have 
also the passage in iv. 22, “Is not this Joseph’s son?” taken from 
Mark. We have the statement in ii. 22 that Joseph and Mary both 
required purification ; we have that, in ii. 83, that both ‘‘ marvelled”’ 
at the prophecy of Simeon, which would have been the sort of utterance 
actually expected after a miraculous birth; we have, in the discussion 
with the doctors at Jerusalem at the age of twelve, the statement 
that “they did not understand the saying” that he was about his 
Father’s business. And, quite definitely, we are told by Luke that 
“his parents” brought him to Simeon, went to Jerusalem, knew 
not that he was left behind, and that Mary said, ‘‘ Thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing.” All these markedly significant 
phrases, it should be remembered, are in the Infancy section, and 
come neither from Mark nor from Q. This points to the original form 
even of that section being free from the Virgin Birth statement. 
Mr Taylor frankly gives up the word “ espoused ” in ii. 5 as an inter- 
polation, and leaves the text “‘ with Mary his wife.”’ 
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In the light of these passages let us approach the single verse 
(i. 84) which implies the Virgin Birth, though it does not state it. The 
implication is in the fact that Mary’s question, “‘ How shall this be, 
seeing that I know not a man?” is answered by the angel: ‘* The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee.” But if the words ézei avépa ov 
ywwwoxw were omitted, the succeeding verse might suitably refer to a 
spiritual endowment for a child born in wedlock ; and as Mary, we 
are told, was already betrothed, she may easily have accepted it as a 
promise to be fulfilled when her marriage had taken place. 

My principal criticism of Mr Taylor is that he discusses only 
briefly and, I think, feebly this particular interpolation theory, so 
much easier than the interpolation by a later hand of two long verses, 
which he does fully discuss, and rejects, not unreasonably, on textual 
and linguistic grounds. There are no various readings, and the 
vocabulary turns out to be markedly like the rest of the section. 
This argument fails against the insertion of four words. So slight 
is the liberty which needs to be taken to make this text harmonise 
with the rest of the New Testament. On these linguistic grounds 
our author bases his argument that Luke taught the Virgin Birth, 
but learnt about it later than the time when he wrote his Gospel, 
and inserted it in a later edition. Through haste or lack of oppor- 
tunity he did not harmonise the rest of his Gospel with it—truly a 
far-fetched way of saving the. Lucan authorship. It happens 
that two of the four words, érei and yiweoxw, are linguistically 
not ordinary Lucan words, and so are more likely to be interpolated. 
émei Luke never uses elsewhere; he uses éred)}. Thus the 
linguistic argument tells in favour of non-Lucan interpolation. 
Four words are too few to give scope to much various reading. 
Besides, it is wholly arbitrary to say that there must be various read- 
ings discoverable for every doctrinal interpolation. We do not 
know how many such there are undiscovered for lack of various 
readings. And this interpolation must have been very early. Mr 
Taylor’s only other objection to it is that to do the trick in four 
words is really too clever. Even so, the author only claims Luke’s 
personal (and perhaps private) knowledge of the story at some date 
after the Gospel was finished, probably also after the Book of Acts 
(which does not contain it) was written, and not long before his death. 
But in the final summary in the last chapter this result appears : 
“St Luke became acquainted with the tradition for the first time, 
either when he was in process of writing his Gospel, or immediately 
afterwards.” ‘‘ Belief in the Virgin Birth existed in influential 
Christian communities (italics all mine) at the time when the Third 
Gospel was written.” “The furthest, therefore, to which we can 
trace the existence of the Virgin Birth as a public tradition is some 
little time previous to the composition of the Third Gospel.” In 
stretching points like this the author exhibits the bias against which 
he began by struggling. Apart from this, the final chapter on 
“The Historical Question ” is a reasonable and weighty utterance, 
and worthily concludes an excellent piece of work. 

The Virgin Birth is explicitly and clearly stated only in Matt. i. 
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18-25. This passage and the Genealogy are believed by our author 
to be part of the original Gospel, on grounds of style and vocabulary. 
One can only reply that that is so much the worse for the Gospel, 
for the Infancy narratives in Matthew are so different from and so 
difficult to reconcile with those of Luke, so intrinsically incredible— 
miraculous birth, Joseph’s dream, Chaldeans’ visit, massacre of the 
innocents, and flight into Egypt,—so clearly selected or produced in 
order to fulfil misunderstood prophecies, including “‘ A maiden shall 
conceive,” that one would be glad for Matthew’s reputation if he 
could be relieved of them. There is here an admirable discussion 
of the corrupt text of Matt. i. 16 ff., which Mr Taylor thinks origi- 
nally ran ‘‘ Joseph begat Jesus.”” But he thinks Matthew got over 
this conflict between the Virgin Birth and the Sonship from David, 
by the elusive doctrine of a merely “ legal ”’ begetting in his Genealogy. 
In my own view the Infancy section in Matthew is late and histori- 
cally valueless, but I must not further extend. 


Joun W. GraHaAm. 
Datton Hatt, 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





A Short Survey of the Literature of Rabbinical and Medieval Judaism. 
By W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box.—London: S.P.C.K., 
1920.—Pp. xii+334. 


Tue authors of this book are to be congratulated on having done a 


very useful and timely piece of work. Timely, because of the increased 
attention which is being given to Jewish literature other than Biblical ; 
and useful, because no other book in English contains in so small a 
compass the information here presented. The work of J. W. Etheredge 
in 1852 attempted the same task, and so far as it went was very 
valuable. But it contained many errors, and its style was execrable. 
Moreover, it has been long out of print. The present survey far 
surpasses that of Etheredge, from every point of view; and, though 
it is not free from errors, is a really valuable introduction to the 
literature with which it deals. That it is elementary is one of its 
virtues, since for most readers the Rabbinical literature is entirely 
unknown. If the writers had been German scholars, they might 
have packed more information into their book; but at least they 
offer the reader a book which he can read, and read with pleasure, 
instead of an encyclopedia for reference. The names of the two 
authors, long known in familiar partnership, are the guarantee of 
certain excellences in their work, amongst others a fine courtesy 
towards the adherents of a religion which is not their own. Such 
courtesy has not been the usual rule of Christian scholars when 
writing about post-Biblical Judaism. 

The book before us is rightly called a short survey, for the literature 
with which it deals is enormous in quantity, and even an index of 
titles and authors would need more space than the whole compass 
of this volume. Wolff's Bibliotheca, more than two centuries ago, 
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needed four thick quarto volumes to contain his survey of the litera- 
ture, and much of it is mere dictionary work. Wolff is valuable still ; 
but the reader coming fresh to the study of, or acquaintance with, the 
Rabbinical literature needs such an outline as that which Messrs 
Oesterley and Box have drawn for him. 

The book is divided into four main sections: Part I., a historical 
survey forming the background against which the various literature 
and its authors can be shown, then the account of that literature 
under the specific heads of, Part II., Targum, Midrash, and Talmud ; 
Part III., the Liturgy; Part IV., the Medizval Literature. It was 
well done to assign a special section to the Liturgy, because the study 
of the hymns and prayers of the Synagogue is the best corrective 
of the common notions as to the sterility and formalism of the religion 
based on the Torah as interpreted by the Talmud. The authors 
themselves seem to feel this ; at all events the section on the Liturgy 
gives the impression that it is the devotional literature with which 
they are most familiar and which they feel to be most congenial. 
That they should be familiar with all the works, or even all the 
classes of literature, included in their survey could not be fairly 
expected. Such a knowledge is impossible for any man. But they 
have gone to the best authorities within their reach for information 
where their own knowledge failed them; and they have pointed the 
reader to those same authorities for the means of forming an inde- 
pendent judgment. More than this they could not do, in a book 
which is intended to be a survey of Jewish literature. And no reader 
who has gone through their book need suppose that he knows that 
literature ; he knows what there is to be studied if he chooses to 
study it, and who were the men most concerned with its literary 
expression. But the literature itself, and still more the ideas and 
beliefs of which that literature is the utterance, he does not yet know. 

At the same time some help might, we think, have been given to 
the reader if the authors had more fully explained why the literature 
which they survey took the particular forms that it presents. The 
Midrash form is a necessary development for post-Exilic Jewish 
literature, and is peculiar to that literature. The Talmud itself is 
only a specialised Midrash,—highly specialised, no doubt, but still 
of the same stock. A short exposition of the theory of the religion 
of the Torah would have been very useful in helping the reader to 
understand the character and aim of the literature, and the right 
point of view from which to regard it. The authors refer to their 
book on the Religion and Worship of the Synagogue for treatment of 
many points not dealt with in the present book. Being away from 
my books at the moment, I cannot say whether the former work gives 
the fuller explanation which seems to be wanting in the present one. 
But, in any case, the reader of the smaller book may not have the 
larger one at hand for reference; and it would have helped him 
considerably if he had been given the explanation when and where 
he needed it. A similar remark may be made in regard to the origin 
of the Synagogue and the Synagogue type of congregational worship. 
The authors assume that the Synagogue aimed at reproducing the 
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non-sacrificial elements of the Temple service, and this is.-by no means 
certain. How much of non-sacrificial element there was in the pre- 
Exilic Temple is a question not easy to be answered ; and if there was 
some amount of such non-sacrificial element in the post-Exilic Temple, 
it is at least conceivable that this was due to the influence of the 
Synagogue. This is not the place to argue the question; but the 
mention of it shows that the survey of the Jewish literature, which 
owed far more to the Synagogue than ever it did to the Temple, 
would have been rendered more adequate by its discussion. 

Apart from some minor inaccuracies, the two points just mentioned 
are the only deficiencies which I have observed in a very excellent 
book; and whether these are deficiencies is, after all, a matter of 
opinion. If a further edition of the book is called for (“‘ may it come 
soon, and in our days,”’ as the Liturgy says), the authors might correct 
with advantage a few details. Thus (p. 23) the Palestinian schools 
did not continue during the whole Amoraic period as represented by 
the Babylonian schools, but closed a century earlier. Also, it is not 
true to say that either the Palestinian or the Babylonian Talmud was 
ever really finished. It is true that Rab Ashi and Rabina brought to 
an end the process of arranging the corpus of the Babylonian Talmud ; 
but that end was forced by pressure of circumstances, it was not the 
natural end, as it would have been if they could have dealt fully 
with the whole Mishnah. As for the Palestinian Talmud, the process 
of arrangement would seem to have stopped because there was no 
one left to carry it on. Samuel, the famous colleague of Rab, was 
never called Rabbi Samuel (p. 22). Asa matter of fact, he was never 
ordained ; but if he had been, he would have been called Rab Samuel. 
Some further attention to small points like these would improve a 
book which, even in spite of them, is admirable. In commending it 
to the student who is beginning his acquaintance with the Rabbinical 
literature, may I compliment the S.P.C.K. for the spirited enterprise 
shown in its recent efforts to make that literature more widely known ? 


R. T. HERForp. 
LONDON. 











